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Foiks used to call him, and his kind, “a nuisance.” Then 
science put him under the microscope, investigated his 
habits and his associates and called him “a menace.” 

To combat him, scourge him, destroy him—and every 
kind of flying, creeping, crawling pest—Dethol was in- 
vented and advertised. 

Watching the unwavering advance of Dethol sales 
has been a keen delight to the Dethol Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., and Advertising Headquarters. 
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579 formula Dethol took on an added virtue. Improved 
553 Dethol is a marvelous cleanser of paint, porcelain, win- 
dows or what have you. 





more ] Overnight it changed from a seasonable product, with 
, limited appeal, to a year-round seller with a year- 

— round, unlimited market—which advertising is rapidly 
, developing. 
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This photograph interrupted your passage through 
these pages. Like all the photographs used in at, 
vertising Van Raalte silk underwear, silk stockings 
silk gloves, nettings and laces, it has /nterrupting i 
terest. It demonstrates the Federal Interrupting bard 
actually at work in advertising art, as an element 
to secure a reading of interrupting copy. The adver 
tising of the Van Raalte Co. is prepared by the Fedent 





Advertising Agency, Inc., 6 East 39th St., New York. 
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What the Public Does Not Know 
About Advertising 


The General Ignorance Is Profound and Constitutes a Challenge Which 
the Advertising Interests Have Not Yet Met 


By H. A. Barton 


Vice-President, The Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 


T ten minutes after twelve last The grim-lipped chairman raised 
Saturday noon, by dint of the a slow gavel and, with some grav- 
usual palm smashing, fist shak- ity, asked if there were any ques- 
ing and rasping of vocal chords, I tions. I smiled inwardly and, 
managed to bring an address on, between us, somewhat vainly at 
“Waste in Advertising” to a be- this absurd suggestion. How could 
lated conclusion (not necessarily there be any questions? Had I not 
successful). My audience was just spread-eagled the field of 
select, It consisted of forty-five knowledge? Had I not just cov- 
technical men out of college from ered every subject in the mind of 
five to thirty years and at present man from Veda to Volstead? 
in industrial research. A stout, shaggy person with 
An audience as cold as Kelvin, as great, round-rimmed glasses rose 
bright as Bunsen—a cold-light au- slowly from some obscure point 
dience discovered for the first time on the left, put a grimy hand to 
by me, These facts, though admit- his loose-lipped mouth, coughed 
tedly tedious, are important here by way of preparation and an- 
and as’ the saying is, “pat to the nounced in a bi-metallic voice that 
* there was a question. Would the 
I started the ordeal promptly gentleman please put the ques- 
at 11 o'clock, submitted the prop- tion? He would—and did forth- 
osition that advertising had ex- with. And his question was this: 
hibited the same phases of develop- “Isn’t it true that advertising 
ment as had chemistry; that it had adds cost to the manufactured 
progressed from the stage of au- article without increasing its value 
thority, pseudo-science, guesswork or service to the consumer?” 
and deductive reasoning to its pres- The eternal evergreen, the moss- 
ent form of doubt, inquiry, experi- back judicial definition of 1920! 
mentation and inductive analysis. It was decidedly with us again. I 
Upon this analogy, I built my rose reluctantly, even painfully, 
Super-structure and by devious from my seat and drawing on a 
Ways and means, in short, delivered decade of study and practice, I 
myself of this brain child, named presented every argument, adduced 
Waste” in honor of the many every principle and made every 
black-sheep of our advertising plea that has ever been developed 
family, And so it came to pass by human ingenuity in defense of 
that at 12:10 I whispered “thank advertising as a positive economic 
you,” wiped my brow free of force. You will have to take my 
seventy minutes’ perspiration and word for it that I was thorough. 
sak limply down into my chair. As I have inferred, the eye- 
Table of Contents on page 198 
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glassed gentleman with the acid 
stains on his vest propounded his 
ungracious question at approxi- 
mately 12:15. At 2:25, reinforced 
by a cohort of nineteen colleagues, 
I appealed for an armistice which, 
out of courtesy alone, was granted 
with a reservation for future con- 
tinuation on a day which, Heaven 
grant, may never come, 

Seriously, though, there is much 
here for us to think about. Re- 
call, if you will, that these men 
were intensively educated, mature, 
widely-read, of quick perception 
and lofty vision. Each man pos- 
sessed a highly-specialized expert 
mind schooled and practiced in 
thinking from the general to the 
specific; from the known to the 
unknown; from the scientifically 
disinterested accumulation of facts 
to the principle controlling those 
facts. Please observe that they 
were not cloistered theorists. They 
had daily contact with industry. 
Their science was an _ applied 
science. Yet they were far from 
convinced of the ultimate economy 
of advertising. 

Why is this? What are we to 
think of it? 

I cannot dismiss the subject, as 
I wish I could, by asserting that 
these men of science are preju- 
diced. Prejudice is the one thing 
they have been trained to inhibit 
from all their thinking. Prejudice 
—that is pre-judgment — cannot 
live in the same house with mod- 
ern science. Isn’t it true, rather, 
that these brilliant men are really 
a norm, an index, an ideal from 
which we can gauge the mind of 
the masses? Isn’t the mass mind, 
in the degree to which its think- 
ing power is limited, more or less 
susceptible to prejudice? Unques- 
tionably more susceptible. 

Have we, then, any basis of 
actual fact for our belief that the 
masses, in general, actively and 
actually believe in advertising? 
Has any scientific research of ours 
ever proved that the masses have 
faith in advertising and in its 
economies, its objectives, its meth- 
ods and its service to them? In 
other words, when I am face to 
face with the realization that its 
service is undoubtedly discredited 
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by the mind of science, wha 

to believe of the true atten - 
the mind of the mass? 

_ At best, this belief of the Masses 
is simple faith that any’ organized 
propaganda could destroy almost 
overnight. The question before us 
is obviously this: “Just what does 
the buying public believe with re- 
gard to.the force of advertising?” 


SOME POINTED QUESTIONS 


Does the great mass cf the peo- 
ple believe that advertising act- 
ually does increase the cost of the 
product without increasing its ser- 
vice? Or does it believe, to the 
contrary, that it decreases the ulti- 
mate cost to the consumer? Or is 
it neutral? Does it just go along 
in the darkness without giving this 
subject which engages all our think- 
ing a single thought one way or 
the other? The last guess is prob- 
ably the closest. 

“What difference does it make?” 
somebody asks. “The people keep 
buying anyway. The truth prob- 
ably is that they seldom give ad- 
vertising a thought in its relation 
to the purchases they make. A far 
more personal, intimate and under- 
standable business force is the 
salesman or dealer from whom 
the people buy. They are un- 
doubtedly forced to a purchase by 
some indirect power of advertising 
without being conscious of its 
operation. Consequently, as long as 
we are getting increased sales vol- 
ume year after year from this 
force of advertising, why should 
we concern ourselves with at- 
tempting to prove to them that 
advertising does not increase costs 
to them? They don’t have to un- 
derstand the whys and where- 
fores. Perhaps the very reason ad- 
vertising ‘works’ on the massts 
is because they don’t understand it 
and are not concerned with it 
They seem willing to stand for 
it. “Let sleeping dogs lie.’ ‘Dont 
stir up a hornet’s nest.’ “Where 
ignorance is bliss’—” 

At first glance, I should almos 
be ready to admit, under the con 
ditions, that it doesn't seem wo 
while that anybody should go 
the trouble to explain advertising 
to those who are not in 
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C HE LARGEST 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 
IN AMERICA 
It was only natural that this gigantic 
transportation system, reaching from 


coast to coast, with lines in the United 
States as well as in Canada, sought 


Pu . an advertising service equally extensive. 
af The H. K. McCann Company, 
/ through the use of five of its eight 


offices, met that requirement and has 
been serving the Canadian National 
Railways for two years. 

Our Toronto and Montreal offices 
direct the advertising in the Dominion 
for this great railway, and cooperate 
with our other offices in the prepara- 
tion of copy for United States media. 

The New York office handles the 
U.S. magazine advertising and prepares 
special local campaigns for the New 
York and New England territories. 

Chicage looks after Middle West 
advertising. 








San Francisco is responsible for 
campaigns on the Pacific Coast. 

All the advertising is wisely coordi- 
nated to meet the sales problems in 
each C.N.R. territory. 





THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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in an explanation. The masses, at 
present, are not concerned with 
being convinced one way or an- 
other. The subject of advertising 
is as remote from the grooves of 
their thought as integral calculus 
is from mine. And while this ex- 
tensive universal indifference does 
seem alarming, the statistics gath- 
ered from the records of the last 
quarter-century’s advertising show 
undeniable advantages to the peo- 
ple in the decreasing cost of all 
well-advertised commodities as 
compared with un-advertised 
articles of equal quality and merit. 

Under the wing of such incon- 
trovertible evidence, I too, am al- 
most inclined to sit back and say, 
“What of it?” But I have found 
from recent experience that, con- 
trary to the laws of gravitation, 
the virus of this indifference, ig- 
norance, to be truthful, seeps up- 
ward into the veins of those whose 
daily business is not so remote or 
alien—but, to the contrary—is inti- 
mately concerned and related with 
this question, “Does advertising 
add to the cost of the manufac- 
tured article?” This virus of igno- 
rance (I do not mean ignorance 
except with regard to the prin- 
ciples of advertising) has not only 
perverted the thinking of prospec- 
tive advertisers with regard to that 
one fundamental question of, 
“Who pays,” but has caused the 
whole body of business to break 
out here and there in an ex- 
crescent rash of doubts, miscon- 
ceptions, prejudices and fallacies. 

Let me introduce a few of those 
we often meet—not, mind you, in 
crossing minds with the masses 
but in talking to executives whose 
duty it should be to know adver- 
tising as well as they know pro- 
duction, management and selling. 
The first misconception that comes 
to mind is the conception that ad- 
vertising is more or less obligated 
to achieve any result a prospective 
advertiser might have in mind. The 
truth of the matter is that adver- 
tising is not obligated and further- 
more not even capable of obtain- 
ing some of the objectives which 
prospective advertisers propose. 
That truth must be laid to heart. 
It is a natural, not a supernatural 
economic force. 
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A more excusable misconception 
comes from that group which 
thinks that advertising is only a 
corrective. These people come to 
you only when business is sick of 
dying from some kind of malignant 
growth. They look upon adyvertis- 
ing in the same light as a surgeon's 
knife which operates on you and 
makes you completely well regard. 
less of how mortal your disease 
might be. What a fallacy this is! 
If a man’s business is sick it’s go- 
ing to stay sick until the cause of 
that sickness is removed and then 
health will return just as it te 
turns to a _ sick body by the 
slow process of convalescence and 
by a co-ordination of the organs 
vital to its reconstruction and 
health. 

Another misconception so prev- 
alent about the time of the World 
War, when all was prosperity, was 
the one in consequence of which 
many people said, “This is the 
time for advertising. It is a lux 
ury and we can now afford it. Let 
us spend a little money.” This isa 
silly idea, indeed. The successful 
advertiser does not “spend” money 
at all. He invests it for future 
gain. 

EXPRESSED SCIENTIFICALLY 


There is, also, the prospective 
advertiser who, if you recommend 
$100,000, comes back with the argu 
ment that $50,000 should be half 
as good. Anyone who has dabbled 
in scientific things certainly should 
know that if you want to get@ 
result you must apply Force. The 
physical formula to express Work 
is Force x Distance. Thus, aa 
advertising result or Work ask 
that a certain Force be applied 
over a certain period of Time. The 
very people who recognize 
principle in physics cannot seem 
recognize it in advertising. If it 
takes a certain force in your afm 
to lift your office chair, u 
half that amount of effort ist 
going to lift the chair at all. Sim 
ilarly, where $100,000 gets a prod- 
uct accepted over a certain tem 
tory, it does not follow at all that 
$50,000 will do half as well. The 
chances are the effort 
wasted. F 

There are many more “miscol- 
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ceptions and fallacies entertained 
by prospective advertisers. There 
are preconceived fallacies .and 
prejudices with regard to the use 
of mediums, and with regard to 
the use of space in these mediums. 
There are misconceptions with re- 
gard to the necessary co-ordination 
of selling, financing and produc- 
tion and the timing of all these 
drive wheels of business so that 
each is co-operating with the other. 

Is all this indicative that the 
public believes in advertising? 
Where so many misconceptions ex- 
ist in the minds of those who 
should know, have we men of ad- 
vertising a right to feel that ad- 
vertising does mot have to be 
explained ? 

NOT A TIME TO FINESSE 


Let us be sincere with ourselves. 
Don’t let us try to tell each other 
that we do not have to advertise 
advertising in this annus mirabilis 

Look about you. Get away 
for a moment from advertising 
men, ruts and machines. Call on 
a manufacturer who has never ad- 
vertised. Talk with one of my 
forty-five chemists, if you dare, or 
if you feel as I feel, with your 
family physician. I’ll wager you'll 
get twice as many opinions as you 
have people. They all can’t be 
right. Well, who is right? What 
is right? 

Personally, I am not at all shaken 
in my faith in advertising. I am 
confident that we men of advertis- 
ing have been scientific enough 
since the inductive method has been 
applied to our science to foresee 
the necessity of gathering, not opin- 
ions, but cold Kelvinian evidence, 
laboratory facts that can never be 
subverted, misinterpreted or con- 
futed by anyone. 

The trouble has been, is now 
and always will be that the slim- 
thinkers, the local oracles, the suc- 
cessful self-mades and a host of 
other “wet-blanket” unbelievers 
out-number us a thousand to one. 
They develop their prejudices and 
their arguments (if they have any) 
from ambiguous, irreducible gen- 
eralities or from isolated instances 
about which you and I have no 
means of finding the supporting, 
contributing or modifying circum- 
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stances. A little knowledge ig q 
dangerous thing. 

Neither they who doubt, nor we 
who believe can maintain or proye 
anything about advertising except 
by dealing with the known 
with all the facts and by adding 
the accumulative weight of statis. 
tical evidence until the principle or 
conclusion is finally evolved and 
reduced before our eyes to a self- 
evident truth. 

As I said before, in most cases 
it can be done. Only before begin- 
ning the demonstration let us, by 
all means, decide in advance just 
what is to be proved. Then we 
can marshal the facts to prove 
our premise, I am sure. Remem- 
ber there is no answer to the gen- 
eral question, “Does advertising 
pay?” or “Who pays for advertis- 
ing?” any more than there are 
answers to the questions, “How 
large is a planet?” or “What color 
is a flower?” 

There are, however, so many 
questions that can be answered and 
should be answered; so many fal- 
lacies and misconceptions that can 
be corrected to everyone’s advan- 
tage, that to me there seems to be 
a clear-cut definite obligation rest- 
ing upon the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers to correct these fallacies. 

I understand that these two asso- 
ciations alone are responsible for 
90 per cent of all national adver- 
tising. Yet, so far as I can dis- 
cover, they have never made a con- 
certed effort to place the honest 
facts (not the glamour, or the 
gloss, or the punch or the miracle) 
of advertising squarely before the 
mass of the public that buys what 
we help to sell. Do not listen to 
him who would tell you that such 
an educational program would dis- 
sipate the effect of advertising; 
that it is better to have the buying 
public kept in ignorance with re- 
gard to the principles, values, weak- 
nesses, limitations and strength of 
advertising. Has the dissemination 
or accumulation of knowledge with 
regard to the facts of advertising 
ever affected your mind or mine 
except in the positive gainful d- 
rection of a preference for nation- 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Facts need never be dull 


A good salesman must not only have all the facts about 
his product at his finger-tips, but must be able to present 
those facts ina way that will interest prospects. 


The Richards Company operates on the same principle 
—facts first-—as a sound basis on which to work; then 
advertising—based upon the facts—advertising so in- 
teresting that those facts will be read. 


Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


RICHARDS » Faéts First r then Advertising 











We Use the Same Letter on the 
Same List Again and Again 






And Each Time the Letter Proves to Be a Profitable Mailing 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


V HILE addressing the Engi- 

neers Advertising Club of 
Chicago recently on the subject of 
direct mail, I mentioned as a pass- 
ing remark that we use some of 
our gvod sales letters over and 
over again, one letter in partic- 
ular being a veteran, having been 
used for five years and always go- 
ing to the same concerns. 

Little did I think that this was 
an uncommon practice among ad- 
vertising managers until comments 
began coming my way. It has al- 
ways occurred to me that when 
you had a good thing you should 
use it, and I never felt that letters 
of the circular kind were an ex- 
ception to this rule. Some of the 
comments were complimentary— 
thanking me for having put a good 
idea across. Others were to the 
contrary—I was “talking through 
my hat,” etc. For that reason, I 
believe it is well that a little be 
said in behalf of the constant use 
of the same circular letter, and 
particularly to the same list. 

Five years ago, we started ex- 
perimenting with letters, most of 
which failed to bring the desired 
returns. Careful analysis was made 
of the copy, the list, mailing dates, 
etc., and finally we came to the 
conclusion that everything was 
handled in an orthodox manner 
except our sales appeal, more gen- 
erally known as our “copy.” We 
just naturally weren’t telling our 
story in a manner that would put 
it across. We asked ourselves, 
“What puts a sales message over?” 
—“What has been the most suc- 
cessful personal sales presenta- 
tion ?” 

Then, the patent medicine man’s 
sales talk came to our minds, the 
idea of making you feel sick all 
over and then flashing the cure. 
For those who don’t remember, 
let me reiterate. 

P. M. M.—“Ever have a head- 
ache?” 





Prospect—“Yes.” 

P. M. M.—“You have occasional 
pains in the back?” 

Prospect—“Yes, occasionally.” 

P. M. M.—“Ever feel drowsy?” 

Prospect—“Yes.” 
and so on indefinitely until you are 
ready to telephone the undertaker, 
Then, in his nicest manner, he 
places a bottle of “Father Moses 
Oil” under your nose and says, 
“Father Moses Oil cures all.” You 
buy and that’s the end of the sale. 

If this plan of selling proved so 
effective for the patent medicine 
salesman, why wouldn't it sell Bar- 
rett Lift-trucks? We were de- 
termined to find out. We drafted 
a letter along those very lines— 
the same sales appeal — making 
them sick and then prescribing the 
cure. Our test mailing of 500 was 
so satisfactory that we imme- 
diately sent the same letter to our 
entire list—with gratifying results. 


THIS LETTER NEVER GOES STALE 


When it came time to send this 
list another letter, we were unable 
to write anything that suited us 
nearly as well as this first letter, so 
after a little preliminary discus- 
sion, we decided to send the same 
letter to the same list. We did, 
and again it pulled well. From 
then on we have been using this 
letter ten and twelve times yearly, 
not necessarily on the same lists, 
but often so. During the year 192 
we used it sixteen times, some lists 
receiving it as often as five times, 
and each time it pulled well, as the 
figures in the table on page 22 
taken from our records will show. 

It will be noticed that the right 
hand column is designated 3% 
“Gravy.” This Gravy should b 
deducted from the cost of mailing 
as it represents unpaid commis- 
sions. Our equipment is sold ona 
straight commission basis. Oftes 
we secure orders from mailings 
out of a territory where we have 
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no exclusive representative. Nat- 
urally, we have no one to pay that 
commission to, so we credit it to 
the Gravy account and deduct it 
from the cost of our mailings. By 
doing so below, we see that $29,- 
352.49 worth of business has been 
secured for a cost of $3,022.16. 
This cost will be even lower as 
time goes on because many repeat 
orders are bound to result from 
these initial ones. Repeat business, 
however, is not credited to any 
mailing—firms receive so many 
letters from us that it would be 
rather difficult for us to determine 
just which letter to credit. 

In our organization, we differ- 
entiate between good letters and 
poor ones by determining the cost 
in proportion to the volume of 
business produced. Any mailing 
that produces sufficient business so 
that the cost of that mailing is 
only 10 per cent of the amount of 
business produced, is a successful 
mailing, or in. other words, the 
letter is a good one and worthy 
of more mailings. For example, 
if we make a mailing costing $100, 
we expect at least $1,000 worth 
of business, otherwise it is a poor 
mailing. Sometimes two or three 
tests should be made of a letter 
before you definitely determine 
whether it should be discarded or 
used indefinitely—this is because 
there are many conditions beyond 
your control which may have re- 
acted favorably or unfavorably on 
that mailing at the time it was 
sent out. 

By this time I suppose you are 
anxious to see this wonderful let- 
ter, so here it is in its entirety: 
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To the Plant Superintendent. 
Der Sir: A 

ow many truckers do you ) 
_ How many hours of their time ee 
in_loading and unloading materials? 

How much could you save if all this 
unnecessary piling and repiling could he 
done away with and the truckers 
all of their time trucking—the work for 
which they are employed? 

By giving this a little ton we 
feel you will be interested in earning 
of a truck that will enable one man tp 
do the work of four or five men and in 
much less time. 

With the new model “F” 
Lift-truck—the truck that is GUARAN 
TEED to operate easier and quicker than 
any other single lift-truck, and besides, 
lifts with a SINGLE stroke of the han- 
dle from an angle—materials are loaded 
on platforms or racks as they arrive in 
the receiving room. Then one man with 
the Barrett moves them as a single unit 
—no handling and rehandling. Naturally, 
tremendous saving in time, money and 
labor result. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

As it is rather difficult to properly 
express the breadth of application or the 
superiority of the new Model “F” by 
means of letter or literature, we ask your 
permission to send a truck on fifteen 
days’ FREE trial. It will not obligate 
you in any way. Instead, you will have 
the opportunity of determining 
your own conditions, the advisability of 
standardizing on the “F’” model. ! 

A pencil notation on the face of this 
letter advising us when you wish us to 
ship a demonstrator will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Barrett-Cravens CoMPany, 
E. J. Hermer, 
Secretary. 


Read it carefully and don’t lose 
sight of the fact that no fill-in is 
used. 

In conclusion, let me leave this 
parting thought. This letter is not 
the only letter we use. We have 
others—several of them—and most 
of them, like this one, go out 
again and again. 











Mailing Number of Volume of 
Date Letters Business Cost Gravy 
Jan. 5 15,980 $2,565.08 $596.85 $ osu 
19 12,500 6,272.04 472.50 90. 
Feb. 2 12,500 3,489.88 476.00 292.50 
16 7,293 1,445.93 282.32 46.49 
Mar. 4 8,000 517.10 306.99 71.56 
9 8,500 960.20 324.68 65.97 
11 872, 673.00 42.84 
18 1,600. 1,048.00 64.60 . 
23 6,801 1,969.43 371.28 er 
30 762 525.00 32.25 4 
31 3,100 689.65 - 110.87 54. 
Apr. 6 838 355.50 29.11 ss0 
, 5,000 568.90 192.65 on 
14 4,647 3,318.60 181.32 3733 
July . .7 13,961 2,394.43 549.17 a 
Sept. 10 3,02 2,559.75 125.45 : 
16 Mailings 105,374 $29,352.49 $4,158.88 $1,126.72 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





Speaking of 
Thrifty People 


50.7 percent of the people in Rhode Island 
are bank depositors. 


In 1925 these people had $267,154,595 
in savings banks, trust companies, and 
State banks. (National Bank figures on 


savings accounts not available. ) 


This represents a gain of $14,859,239 
over 1924. 


This rich and responsive market offers 
excellent sales opportunities to adver- 


tisers who use THE PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL and THE EVENING 
BULLETIN. 


Circulation 


105,000 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Advertising That Will Still Further I 
the Sales of Standard Oil Products 


"THE Standard Oil Company (Indiana), believim 
that the best results from their Chicago advert 
ing can be obtained through the use of space in Bl 
Chicago Daily News, have made a contract for sixfi 
pages in the Saturday Photogravure Section of 7 
Daily News (in addition to their black and wil 
schedule). This advertising will appear at interv 
covering a period of six months. : 


The campaign was written and designed with 
specific idea of interesting Daily News readers int 
products of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
the best means of increasing the dealers’ sales. 


THE CHICAGPA 
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It is estimated that Oklahoma 
farmers must haul to market 
a ee bushel wheat 
crop ...such a crop creates 
both the need and the ability 
to buy TRUCKS! 
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the Southern states 


In number of Trucks 








Southern States Jan. 1, 1926 No. of Trucks 
Ds ~ @-~ s 6 © & ele & & 38,065 
are. eh ne oe be ee ete 1,700 
Te 6 al 6 6 we op We ee 50,038 
ee ee a ee 36,100 
Louisiana - - + + + + + © © © @ 31,000 
Pr «© © .6¢6 4 « @ «= 6 6 o 6 # 30,670 
PE « = « = © «© 6 6,606 28,903 
Kentucky - - - + + © © © © © «© « 26,474 
CR. 6% ¢ 6 » « $ 6'¢ « @ 25,211 
Pe 6 ws se 6 6 4 0 6 6 & 24,253 
. & + 6 6 © % 0: one 0) * 23,193 
Mississippi - - +--+ + + + © © « « 18,126 
South Pe ce ee 8 6% 6% 16,265 

















Here's powerful testimony for the Oklahoma farm market: 
Out of the entire South, Oklahoma leads every state in number 
of trucks except Texas and Florida! The prosperity of Oklahoma 
farmers makes possible more and more sales for truck manu 
facturers; these farmers need trucks to haul their crops, to carty 
their children to and from Oklahoma’s consolidated schools. In 
Oklahoma you can get. volume sales at lower cost, because 73% 
of this rich market is rural . . . because Oklahoma has only one 
farm paper, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


| 72. AKT AHOMA = 
——' Ge OKLAHOMA (7 
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E, KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Gentle Art of Stealing Men 


The Executive Who Will Try to Steal a Worker from Another Business 
Will Not Hesitate to Cast That Worker Aside If He Fails 
to Deliver 


By C..C. 


President, Work-Organizer Specialties Company 


HE general sales manager of 

a certain good-size Eastern 
business was making an impres- 
sion as a brilliant young execu- 
tive. He got the credit for many 
important pieces of work, for his 
superiors were liberal in their 
policies and wanted to encourage 
him in every way. He was be- 
lieved to be a man of considerable 
ability, and a competitive house 
which went after him, thought 
it was getting a real prize. 

He was offered a large salary, 
very large compared to what he 
had been getting, to become presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
smaller competitive house. Both 
the salary and the bigger title ap- 
pealed to him, and he had enough 
confidence in himself to believe 
that he could make good, even 
though the house was not by any 
means a leader in the field. 

When he decided to make the 
change, his associates and friends 
—though not his superiors— 
patted him on the back and ex- 
pressed the belief that he would 
make good. They thought him to 
be all that his reputation gave him 
credit for being. 

But his superiors knew a few 
things that even he, apparently, 
did not know. They had given 
him credit for the work he had 
carried through, but they knew 
that in nearly every case the more 
important operations he had been 
responsible for, had been talked 
over with them, and that they had 
in every case made suggestions, 
and in many cases had “pulled 
underground wires” to direct his 
work, It was one of the policies 
of the management to develop the 
confidence as well as the abilities 
of its men. 

In his new position this young 
executive was the whole works. 
He reported only to the board of 

ors, and was_ responsible 
17 
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only for dividends. He had a 100 
per cent opportunity, and having 
the reputation for doing big things, 
he was given a free hand, and not 
required to consult anyone. 

Managing a business is one 
thing, and helping other men man- 
age a business is quite a different 
thing. When you can go to a 
more experienced man and talk 
over your problems with him, 
even if he does not appear to give 
advice, you often will get a large 
amount of help. This was some- 
thing that this young executive 
had not considered very much. 
His associates had given him the 
credit for the big things he had 
done, and even his superiors had 
let him wear the crown, uncon- 
tested. He thought the crown 
really belonged to him. 


EVERYTHING WAS 0O.K. FOR A TIME 


But he didn’t greatly miss the 
advice and co-operation of his 
superiors. He had enough confi- 
dence to go ahead—to take a 
chance; to back his own judg- 
ment with his company’s money. 
It was nearly a year later, at the 
annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, that he first had it brought 
home to him forcibly that his 
efforts had not really gotten the 
results which the same efforts 
probably would have obtained in 
his old position. He had a feel- 
ing of disappointment before he 
went into the stockholders’ meet- 
ing, but he had not anticipated 
open antagonism. 

Before he left the meeting, he 
realized that he had fallen far 
short of the results which the 
stockholders had been led to 
expect. He also knew that he 
would have to get far better 
results if he was to retain his 
position beyond another annual 
meeting. 

Then he began to realize that, in 








the first place, this new position 
was not all he had thought it, for 
it was a house that had a pretty 
hard row to hoe. It was not 
the leader in the field—he had 
been trained with and by the lead- 
ing house. The new company 
was a second rater in the field, 
and on that account was greatly 
handicapped, and _ required to 
work harder for all of the busi- 
ness it got. Representing the 
leading house in a field, and hav- 
ing to take business away from 
second or third rate houses is 
quite a different matter from rep- 
resenting a second or third rate 
house and having to take busi- 
ness away from the leader in the 
industry. 

All down the line, in every 
phase of the business, this same 
problem sticks out in a quite no- 
ticeable way, especially to the man 
at the head of the second or third 
rate house. Salesmen representing 
the leader in a field often com- 
plain fiercely about competition, 
for when they lose a little business 
to the lower grade houses it hurts 
as if it were a lot of business. 
But their complaints are not 
really as serious as they sound. 

General Grant is supposed to 
have had a motto to the effect 
that when he found himself feel- 
ing scared about the position of 
his armies, he stopped to ask him- 
self who was the most scared, he 
or the opposing general? He 
usually figured it out that it was 
the opposing general who had the 
most reason to be scared. Then 
he dug in and gave the other gen- 
eral a little more to be scared 
about—and usually won the fight. 

The salesmen of the leader in a 
field seldom learn that lesson, but 
the salesmen of the second or 
third rate houses, and the heads 
of those second and third rate 
houses, know very well that they 
have quite enough to be scared 
about—far more than have the 
salesmen of the big house. 

This young executive learned 
that lesson soon after his first 
meeting with his stockholders. He 
learned that he had picked out for 
himself the not small task of out- 
generaling the very men he had 
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been working with, and who knew 
him better than he knew himself. 
To save facing an obvious failure, 
with the consequent reflection on 
his own reputation, he got out as 
soon as he could—a much wiser 
man. 

This is perhaps a radical jn- 
stance of an attempt to steal a 
valuable man. It is not unusual, 
though, for there are hundreds, 
possibly even thousands, of simi- 
lar cases every year. There also 
are tens of thousands of cases of 
“stolen” salesmen, and minor 
office workers—men enticed away 
by offers of better positions, 

It illustrates the fallacy of try- 
ing to get something for nothing, 
for even if you steal a man, you 
can’t steal the thing which made 
him successful. 


MEN AND CABBAGES 


In some ways, men are not un- 
like cabbages. They grow from 
the heart out, and they depend for 
their growth on the soil, and on 
the cultivation, and on the atmos- 
pheric conditions surrounding 
them. 

A cabbage plant will thrive if 
set out in the right kind of soil, 
and has the right kind of culti- 
vation, and if the atmospheric 
conditions are favorable. If any 
of these elements are lacking, the 
plant is likely to wither and die. 

Men, though, have more ego 
than have cabbages. The cabbage 
is apt to be humble, and to de- 
pend upon the sunshine and 
warmth, and on, the warm show- 
ers, and rich soil, and careful 
tending, and to give all the credit 
to them. But a man is more like- 
ly to give himself all the glory, 
and claim for himself all of 
strength and ability and courage 
and accomplishment. ; 

But there are elements in em- 
ployment that may be com 
to soil, and cultivation, and atmos- 
pheric conditions. There also are 
other elements that may be com- 
pared to sunshine and warm 
showers. When an employee de- 
velops rapidly, a lot of the credit 
may be, and probably is, due to 
these conditions. 

The “soil” is expressed in the 
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opportunity which the position 
offers, perhaps in the relationship 
of this particular business to the 
balance of the industry. 

The “atmospheric conditions” 
are represented in the surround- 
ings of the work. If there is per- 
fect harmony between workers, if 
there is an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and co-operation—the things 
that help one to be satisfied with 
his work, to like his work—then 
the atmospheric conditions are 
good. 
The element of good “cultiva- 
tion” we find in the encourage- 
ment and careful and thoughtful 
directing by wise superiors. There 
are men who can draw out the 
best that is in a worker, who can 
encourage and help and direct the 
growth of a mental worker as 
gently and as surely as the careful 
gardener cultivates his cabbages. 


ANOTHER COMPARISON 


In Booth Tarkington’s “Boy of 
Mine,” the boy comes in late to 
his dinner and sails his hat across 
the room toward the hook on 


which he is supposed to hang it. 


The hat misses the hook, of 
course, and the boy turns to his 
chair at the table without any at- 
tempt to hang up the hat. His 
mother, a real “cultivator” of 
mentality, banters him to “try it 
again,” and he gets the hat and 
sails it at the hook again and it 
hangs. The mother did not do 
anything much, from the point of 
view of the boy, for she didn’t 
“scold,” nor “boss” the boy— 
neither did she lecture him on 
hanging up his hat, but she drew 
out of him the very quality she 
wanted, and taught him one of 
the biggest principles of co- 
operation and success that he will 
need in after years. 

In thousands of businesses there 
are executives who draw out of 
their workers this same spirit of 
co-operation and success, possibly 

own to them. The workers 
develop and grow, not so much 
because of what they themselves 
would have wanted to do, or what 
would have been their natural 
tendencies, but because of the 
drawing out, the encouragement, 
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the gentle direction, of the man 
who is responsible for their work, 
just as the mother in “Boy of 
Mine” was responsible for the 
appearance and the harmony of 
her home. 

Take a worker who has de- 
veloped under this form of culti- 
vation, and transplant him into a 
“garden” where the “gardener” 
cultivates by rougher methods, 
and he will fail. Or take these 
workers to a place where they 
will be required to “get results” 
alone, and on their own responsi- 
bility, and where they will get, 
not encouragement and help, but a 
plain stony stare when they fail, 
and you can expect them to be- 
come an employment casualty be- 
fore long. 

The gentle gardener is so very 
careful and gentle, that the 
healthy cabbage might be able to 
“sleep” through the attention it 
receives, without knowing that it 
was being cultivated. So also the 
gentle gardener of mental energy 
cultivates ability. The drawing- 
out process may not be noticeable 
to the worker at all. Even when 
the worker makes mistakes, he 
often does not realize how seri- 
ous the mistakes were, for the 
emphasis is put on “try-again” 
rather than on the loss. Then 
there are the mistakes that are 
prevented by the gentle, unobtru- 
sive directing of the “gardener” 
executive. 

The “warm showers” and “sun- 
shine” may be expressed in the 
appreciation which is shown to the 
worker when he does his work 
well. It is marvelous how these 
“warm showers” and “sunshine” 
make a mental energy (man-cab- 
bage) plant grow. Workers re- 
spond and unfold as marvelously 
as do flowers or blades of grass 
when the warm showers and sun- 
shine offer encouragement. 

If workers realized these facts, 
and how very much of their suc- 
cess depends upon these factors in 
their work, they would hesitate 
long before they would entertain 
offers of “better” positions. These 
transplanted ‘“cabbages” almost 
never find the same conditions in 
their new work. They are almost 
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never as happy. They almost 
never accomplish as much, or 
grow as fast—for it 1s always the 
successful workers that other 
businesses try to steal. 

It almost invariably follows also 
that the “gentle gardener” offers 
more for what he asks than do 
the less scrupulous executives who 
“hire what they want” and expect 
results from it. 

A man who has no more con- 
science than to try to steal a 
worker from another business, is 
never going to pay that worker 
any more than he has to pay him. 
The worker will always give more 
than he gets, in such a business. 
Anyway, if he fails to give more 
than he gets, he will soon cease to 
get anything. 

The executive who will try to 
steal a worker from another busi- 
ness, will have no conscience in 
casting that worker aside if he 
fails to deliver as much as he was 
expected to deliver. 

In other words, if the execu- 
tive’s attitude is so mercenary that 
he does not consider the rights of 
other employers, and operates on 
a basis of taking what he wants 
anywhere he can find it, without 
asking permission, the worker can 
very well expect to be paid on an 
equally mercenary basis. 

The worker also can expect to 
be required to work on a strictly 
dollars-and-cents basis, being him- 
self required to give to others as 
little as possible, and to get for 
the business as much as possible. 

The gentle art of stealing men 
—and women—is not responsible 
by any means for all of the 
changing of jobs, but the attitude 
of executives who do not care 
where they get workers so long as 
they get them, is directly respon- 
sible for a lot of the changes, and 
indirectly responsible for most of 
the balance. They are responsible 
also for a lot of the disregard of 
workers for the rights of em- 
ployers. 

A considerable proportion of 
workers seem to feel that if they 
stay until payday, they have com- 
pleted their obligation. As a 
matter of fact, the worker may 
have cost the equivalent of many 
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pay checks in addition to those he 
has received, and by leaving be. 
fore he has produced results suff- 
cient to return that cost, he has, in 
a way, betrayed the confidence of 
his employer, or at least caused 
his employer to pay out money 
needlessly. 

Something like 35,000 workers 
change jobs every day—taking 
averages for the year. Many 
workers change jobs on an aver- 
age of once a month, or twelve 
times a year or more. The total 
of changes every year is colossal. 

The cost to American business 
due to these changes—the training 
and re-training of help, and need- 
less mistakes and delays—perhaps 
exceeds $1,000,000,000 a year. That 
is nearly enough money to build a 
concrete automobile road, as great 
a distance as around the world on 
a line with Detroit. 


SOMEBODY MUST PAY 


Obviously, somebody has to pay 
that bill, Money wasted must 
come from somewhere. Employers 
have no money with which to 
pay any losses of any kind, or 
with which to pay anything, ex- 
cept the money they receive from 
sales of goods or service. Ifa 
business did not make any sales, 
or perform any profitable service, 
it could not continue to exist, be- 
cause it would quickly use up all 
of the capital the business had. 

In the last analysis, the worker 
himself pays this bill for waste, 
for the worker is the ultimate 
consumer, and it is the ultimate 
consumer who pays for every- 
thing. 

So it is the worker who should 
be most interested in the gentle 
art of stealing men, and who 
should give closest consideration 
to the problems of successful em- 
ployment, and to the problem of 
frequent changes in positions. 


Studebaker and Chero-Cola 


Accounts for Chicago Agency 
The Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, South Bend, Ind., Studebaker auto 
mobiles, has appointed the Roche Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, to direct its 
advertising account, effective July | 
The Chero-Cola Company, 
Ga., also has appointed the Roche agency 
to direct its advertising. 
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In the Heart of Philadelphia 


and in the 


Hearts of Philadelphians 








Present Philadelphia Ter- 
minal the Pennsyl- 


vania 

most of the delegates to 
the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World 
Convention will arrive. 





University of 
Pennsylvania 
The entrance to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
Dormitories, 32d Street 
and Woodland Avenue. 
The University was 
< by Benjamin 
Franklin. It is here that 
many sessions of the 
Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World con- 
vention will be held. 





Directly across the 
City Hall Plaza from 
the Pennsylvania 
Terminal stands the 
imposing home of The 
Evening Bulletin. It 
is there that Head- 
quarters of the Asso- 


ciated Advertising |: 


Clubs of the World 
are located. 


The Bulletin is Philadel- 
phia’s Newspaper. It is 
read in practically every 
home in and around 
Philadelphia. The Bul- 
letin’s net paid daily cir- 
culation of 533,169 is the 
largest in Philadelphia 
and one of the largest in 
the United States. No 
newspaper enjoys greater 
reader confidence. No 
newspaper producesmore 
for its advertisers. 

The growth of Philadel- 
phia’s retail business and 
the popularity of adver- 
tised goods in this market 
are reflected by the con- 
tinued and steadily in- 
creasing use of space in 
The Bulletin. Because 
The Bulletin dominates 
Philadelphia, it offers 
maximum impression at 
minimum cost. 





The Bulletin Building 
The home of Philadel- 
phia’s Newspaper. Here 
the headquarters of the 

iated Advertising 
Clubs of the World con- 
vention are located. 











rate 


The Poor Richard Club 
Located at 1319 Locust 
Street and named for 
Benjamin Franklin, the 
famous prototypeof mod- 
ern business philosophy. 








The EChening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 
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he The reasons why the Kellogg Sales Company invests more 

money in the New York Evening Journal than in any other 
al} New York morning, evening or Sunday newspaper are as 
simple as A-B-C. 
pe (A) 
46% coverage of the New York market—nearly half 
of all the New York evening newspapers sold. Over 
696,000 people buy the New York Evening Journal 
every day—at 3c a copy daily, 5c on Saturday—and 
take it home where it is read by over 2,000,000 men, 
women and children. 

(B) 


Proven sales experience. Kellogg Sales Company 
has used the New York Evening Journal for many 
years—their advertising in this newspaper has pro- 
duced fine results—their New York sales-chart has 
climbed consistently higher and higher—they have 
felt the weight of the Evening Journal’s powerful 
sales influence throughout New York and suburbs. 


(C) 
For 27 consecutive years the New York Evening 
Journal has had the largest evening circulation in 
America... . and for 12 consecutive years has led 
all New York evening newspapers in volume of 
advertising printed. 


Overwhelming public preference for the New York Evening 
Journal has made this newspaper the most powerful sales 
weapon any advertiser can use in America’s largest market. 


Evening Journal for the Six Months Ending March 31, 1926 


696,447 Copies a Day 


—and at 3c a copy daily—5c on Saturdays 


ING JOURNAL 


OUBLE the circulation of any other New York 
evening paper PLUS 107,563 


| The Average Net Paid Circulation of the New York 
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Why Is Fifth Avenue? 


Broadway? 
Wall Street? 


NYONE, New Yorker or not, associates Fifth 
Avenue with fashionable shops—Wall Street 
with finance—Broadway with metropolitan life. 


These streets are what they are because business 
has a way of segregating. It is found to be GOOD 
business to be on a street with other firms in the 
same line because the concentration of kindred es- 
tablishments converts streets into show windows 
for shoppers. Here are the competing firms ranged 
along the same street—a buyer may look them all 
over—and take his choice. 


The Detroit News regularly publishes 
more advertising than any other metro- 
politan paper in the world. Competing 
advertisers find that this very fact at- 
tracts buyer attention. 


Every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
The Detroit News has to be published in four sec- 
tions totaling 56 or 64 pages. There are seven out- 
side pages carrying advertising. Live news matter 
gleaned from world-leading press connections and 
domestic and foreign correspondence is scattered all 
the way through. Practically every advertisement 
thus receives a preferred position by virtue of news 
value or page location. 


Nine out of every ten English-reading 
homes in the Detroit trading territory 
— The Detroit News, because that 
per combines EDITORIAL EXCEL- 
LENCE with ADVERTISING NEWS. 





The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 





























What a New-Use Campaign Did 


for Minute Tapioca 


Tapioca Is Now Looked Upon as an Any-Course Dish 


By Earl P. Stone 


Vice-President, Minute Tapioca Company 


ECENTLY, I made the state- 

ment in an article that at one 
time tapioca was looked upon solely 
as a dessert, but that today it is 
used as an any-course dish. 

Very promptly, the editor of 
Printers’ INK asked the reason 
for this. “I presume this change 
did not come about of its own ac- 
cord,” he wrote. “It seems more 
likely that the number of uses for 
tapioca was increased as a direct 
result of certain advertising and 
merchandising plans for which 
your organization was at least par- 
tially responsible.” 

It is difficult to make a single 
definite statement that will give all 
the facts of the case. Certainly it 
is impossible to make such a state- 
ment with a firm belief that it is 
absolutely foolproof. So many 
things enter into a matter of this 
kind that one hardly knows which 
should receive the major, and 
which the minor, credit. 

The gradual discarding of the 
long-soaking pearl tapioca in favor 
of the quick-cooking ; the excellent 
food articles and food departments 
of the various publications ; adver- 
tising of all kinds; our cook books 
or recipe books, which have varied 
as one edition succeeded another ; 
the changes:in our carton or pack- 
age; the gradual tendency on the 
part of American housewives to 
serve lighter food dishes—all these 
things must be considered. 

After carefully analyzing our 
past and present advertisements 
and carefully comparing our old 
and new recipe books and cartons, 
I feel confident that the real story 
rests with these three factors. Just 
how much credit should go to the 
advertisements, how much to the 
recipe books and how much to the 
cartons, would be impossible to 
state definitely. 

It is a fact that not so many 
years ago, tapioca was looked upon 
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by most women solely as a dessert 
food. A very large percentage of 
women used the old-style pearl 
tapioca—which we still sell, by the 
way, so that we may take care of 
those who even yet have not 
changed their custom. This re- 
quires an all-night soaking, or at 
least a soaking of several hours’ 
duration before it can be made up 
into a tapioca pudding. No doubt, 
this kept women in years past from 
using it as a thickener for soups, 
pies and gravies, as a breakfast 
food, or as an “extender” with 
fish, cheese, vegetables or left-over 
meats. 


THE SITUATION IN 1915 


However, I doubt if many house- 
wives knew much, if anything, 
about these uses of tapioca. We 
did little to teach them. In 1915, 
we issued a cook book which con- 
tained many recipes for desserts 
but only three for other-course 
dishes—two recipes for soups and 
one for tapioca griddle cakes. 

In 1916, we issued our first color- 
page advertisements mentioning 
tapioca soup and griddle cakes. In 
1917, tapioca soup and other tapioca 
recipes were featured. In 1918, 
our tapioca cheese omelet first 
graced a color page. 

During the war, our conserva- 
tion cook book came out and in 
this more space was given to other 
uses of tapioca than to recipes for 
dessert dishes. In spite of this, how- 
ever, our records show that in 1919 
and 1920, our advertisements were 
largely devoted to dessert uses of 
our product. 

While we have continued to fea- 
ture desserts in our advertising, 
since 1921 we have given proper 
prominence to the other uses of 
tapioca, and only since then has 
tapioca really become widely 
known as an every-course dish. 

Perhaps this may most positively 
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be proved by comparing the results 
of two investigations made by us 
—one in 1919 and the other last 
year. 

During the summer of 1919, one 
of our experienced investigators 
made a trip for us through Texas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana, South 
Dakota, Ohio and certain other 
States. She visited nineteen towns 
and cities in all, the populations of 
which ranged from 2,100 to 16,429 
—and she spent several days in 
most of them. 

We decided to divide the women 
to be interviewed into three classes 
—those of means, those of our 
great middle-class, and those who 
found it necessary to economize in 
every way. 

Armed with what must have 
seemed an appalling questionnaire 
to some of the ladies interviewed, 
our investigator visited dozens of 
homes in each town and city on 
her list, and from the women se- 
cured the information we wanted 
to get regarding our product and 
its uses in their homes. 

In answer to a question relative 
to the use made of Minute Tap- 
ioca, 30 per cent of the women 
stated that they used it in making 
“Tapioca Cream”—a dessert dish 
that has always been a great fav- 
orite. Forty-four per cent said 
they used the recipe appearing on 
the carton—and we feel confident 
that in most cases this also meant 
“Tapioca Cream.” Three per cent 
made Apple Tapioca, 2 per cent pre- 
pared Baked Tapioca, and eight- 
tenths of one per cent used Pine- 
apple Tapioca in the home. Other 
desserts rated small percentages, 
but the above covers the most im- 
portant. 

“What is your favorite tapioca 
dish?” was another question, and 
naturally, in most cases, these an- 
swers checked quite accurately 
with those given to the question 
relating to the tapioca dish pre- 
pared. 

The most interesting fact was 
brought out when we tabulated the 
replies to our question: “Did you 
know tapioca was used in dishes 
other than desserts ?” 

Ninety-three per cent of the 
wealthy class, 96 per cent of the 
middle class, and 91 per cent of 
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the poorer class—or 92 per cent 
of all interviews, acknowledged 
that they did not know that tapioca 
could be thus used. Of the tiny 6 
per cent who did possess this 
knowledge, 61 per cent used it to 
thicken pies and 69 per cent in 
soups. 

Sixty-two per cent of those that 
knew of other-course uses for tap- 
ioca acknowledged that they had 
seen our advertisements, while 34 
per cent claimed that this was not 
the case. 

Now for a comparison: It will 
be remembered that I stated above 
that since 1921 we have played 


“strongly upon those “other uses” 


of Minute Tapioca. This applies 
both to advertisements and recipe 
books. 

In 1925, a second investigation 
was made. I shall not go into de- 
tail regarding the results of this 
investigation, but the following 
statement will be of interest: 

Almost 76 per cent of those in- 
terviewed knew that tapioca was 
used in other dishes than desserts. 
In 1919, only 6 per cent had 
possessed this knowledge. 


WHERE THE CREDIT BELONGS 


Right off the bat, one might be 
tempted to give 100 per cent credit 
to our advertising. Undoubtedly, 
the advertising did have a great 
deal to do with this, but at the 
same time, our recipe booklets were 
being distributed in large quanti- 
ties, and they also must be con- 
sidered. 

Furthermore, the carton in which 
Minute Tapioca is packed has a 
right to some credit—more than 
most may realize. Long ago, we 
learned that the recipes printed 
upon the sides of our cartons were 
being used, but we did not realize 
how important they were to our 
consumers and to ourselves. 

Six different sets of recipes were 
used on our cartons, so that con- 
sumers would constantly have new 
dishes brought to their attention. 
Minute Tapioca Cream, a favorite 
with most tapioca users, appeared 
upon all packages, however. 

Later, in order to make room 
for other recipes, we eliminated 
Minute Tapioca Cream from some 
of the cartons. Immediately, let- 
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by “regular carrier” 





The Indianapolis News is the only news- 
paper in Indianapolis that quotes “regular 
carrier”’ circulation within the city carrier 
delivery limits, instead of the less definite 
designation “dealers and independent 
carriers.” 


The difference is this: “regular carriers” 
have their route lists and subscribers’ names 
and addresses on file at the publisher’s 
office. ‘Dealers and independent carriers” 
do NOT file their customer lists with the 
publisher. 


Only 5.4% of The News total city circulation 
is street sales. The News offers an advertiser 
the largest circulation in Indianapolis and 
the largest personally identified circulation 


—the most valuable an advertiser can buy. 
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The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago | 
DAN A. CARROLL J. B. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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ters began to come in from users 
of our product, telling us that the 
Minute Tapioca Cream recipe could 
not be found—the writers acknowl- 
edging that they always used this 
recipe and were lost without it. In 
spite of the fact that Minute Tap- 
ioca had now become an every- 
course dish, we were made to un- 
derstand in no uncertain language 
that the recipe for Minute Tapioca 
Cream must never be overlooked. 
For six months some of our car- 
tons did not carry this favorite 
recipe, but now it appears on every 
carton, while we vary the others 
to suit our desires. 

Last, we should give some credit 
to the food and health educational 
material which we are constantly 
putting out. From this, the pupils 
in domestic science classes are 
learning the varied uses for our 
product, and are taking their 
knowledge home, together with 
their sample of tapioca, to spread 
the gospel which we are endeavor- 
ing to preach. 

All must be considered. I can- 
not tell how many per cent to give 
to one thing and how many to 
give to another. I do know, how- 
ever, that our advertisements, cook 
books, cartons and_ educational 
material are all dealing strongly 
with the “any-course use” of Min- 
ute Tapioca. Also, I know that in 
a few short years a combination of 
these advertising mediums in- 
creased the number of women who 
knew of the non-dessert uses of 
tapioca from 6 to almost 76 per 
cent. 

Some day we hope to make it 
a perfect score. 





John R. Lee Advanced by 
Dodge Bros. 


John R. Lee, assistant general sales 
manager of Dodge Bros., Inc., Detroit, 
has been made general sales manager. 
The following have been appointed as- 
sistant general sales managers: H. J. 
New, former director of distribution; 
Ww.” Purves, former division sales 
manager, and R. R. Valpey, former di- 
rector of the commercial car and truck 
division. 

In _addition, the following appoint- 
ments -have been made: H. J. Koch, 
director of advertising; W. R. Heilman, 
director of commercial car and truck 
sales; A. H. Schiappacasse, director of 
used car sales, and A. Nafe, direc- 
tor of national business fleet sales. 
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T. L. Mead, Jr., Resigns as 


Examiner of Trade-Marks 

Effective June 1, T. L. Mead, Jr., has 
resigned as chief examiner of 
marks of the United States Patent 
Office to accept a position as a trade- 
mark specialist with Browne & Phelps, 
trade-mark and patent attorneys, Wash. 


—- i 
_Mr. Mead began his government ser. 
vice as a patent examiner twenty-four 
years ago. In 1912 he was transferred 
to the Trade-Mark Division, and since 
1919, as chief examiner, he has had 
charge of all trade-mark registrations, 
He was responsible for the complete 
reorganization of the trade-mark divi- 
sion about four years ago. Through 
his efforts the average time of trade- 
mark registration was reduced from 
more than a year to about thirty days. 








Appointed by The Capper 


Publications 

M. L. Crowther, who has been busi- 
ness manager of the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma News, for the last two years, 
has returned to The Capper Publications, 
with which he was previously asso- 
ciated, as advertising manager of Cop 
per’s Farmer, with headquarters at the 
New York office. 

Charles E. Sweet has been appointed 
assistant director of advertising of The 
Capper Publications. He was recently 
advertising manager of the Kansas 
Farmer. Roy R. Moore, who succeeds 
Mr. Sweet as advertising manager of 
the Kansas Farmer, has been editor of 
Petroleum Age, Chicago, for the 
three years. 





J. P. Roche Forms Agency at 
Chicago 

John Pierre Roche, recently vice-pres- 
ident of the ae Advertising 
Company, Chicago, has incorporated the 
Roche Advertising Company, at that 
city. Associated with him will he Stew- 
art Westen, vice-president, D. C. Plank, 
treasurer, and iner F. Williamson, 
secretary. . 


Mow Accounts fet Ths Val 
Allen Agency 


Mills & Sons, the Ash Realty Com- 
pany, and the H. Wallace Caldwell 
Realty Company, all Chicago real estate 
firms, and Robert S. Strauss & Com 
pany, investment securities, Chicago, 
have appointed The Van Allen Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 





_to direct their advertising accounts. 





Leather Belting Account for 
Boston Agency 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass., manutac- 
turer of power belting and other heavy 
leather specialties, has appointed the 
Boston office of Barrows, Richardson & 


Alley, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. a 
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TRAVEL ADVERTISERS 


are asking 
two important questions 


which the publications in the 
Condé Nast Group are answering 
to their increasing satisfaction. 


N their search for prospective patrons, 

the leading railroads, steamship lines, 
hotels, and resorts alike, must sort out 
those certain persons who have these two 
essential qualifications —the money to 
spend and the just-as-necessary leisure. 


ECOGNITION of the evident char- 

acter of the readers of these three 
magazines has led to an increase in Travel 
Advertising in the first six months of 1926 
which represents, over the same period 
last year, 


a 57% gain. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business Boston 
is a wheel— 
not merely a hub 


BUSINESS BOSTON 


—fourth in richness 
—second in concentration 
—first in ease of entry 


Fourth—Business Boston, the great, populous 
area lying within a radius of 15 miles of the 
center of Boston, is the fourth richest area in 
the country. Here 1,808,845 people live and 
work and play. Prosperous, fundamentally 
stable yet active, alert and responsive, this 
market must figure in national selling plans. It 
must be captured. 

Second—This is the second most concentrated 
market in the country. Only New York has 
more people to the square mile. And concen- 
tration means ease of access. 

First—Because of a certain peculiar condition, 
Business Boston is, we believe, the easiest of the 
country’s concentrated markets to reach, to influ- 
ence, to sell. On the map, Business Boston is 40 
cities (of which Waltham is but one), where live 
nearly two million people. But this apparently 
close-knit population is no more a single unit 
than it is forty. To reach all these people, you 
must act on the knowledge that— 


There are two sides 
to Boston 
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Waltham is but one of the 40 towns and 
municipalities within a 15-mile radius which 
together make up Business Boston. Within 
this radius are concentrated nearly two mil- 
lion people. Just beyond this, yet within 30 
miles of the center of Boston, live nearly a 
million more. Nearly three million people, 
living within a 30-mile radius, are reached 
and influenced by Boston newspapers. 


From 40 has come two. For Business Boston 
is a divided market, consisting of two great 
population groups that differ in origin, sentiment 
and tradition. So sharp is the invisible line of 
separation that no one newspaper can success- 
fully appeal to both these groups. 

Of the four major Boston newspapers, three 
appeal to one of these two divisions among the 
people. The other, and more important group, 
is covered by the Herald-Traveler only. Thus, to 
cover Boston adequately, you must use the 
Herald-Traveler and at least one other paper. 

We know of no other concentrated market that 
is so simply constituted, where 40 become but 
two. Read the complete story of this remark- 
able situation in our booklet, “Business Boston,” 
which contains facts as essential to your under- 
standing of Business Boston as they are surpris- 
ing. A note on your business stationery will 
bring the booklet promptly. 


BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER 













Advertising gr > For five years the 
Representative fh F=WO\  Herald-Traveter has 
George A. MeDevitt been first in Na- 
° tional Advertising, 

podig hea including all finan- 
cial advertising, 

914 re Gas among Boston daily 


Chicago, III. newspapers. 
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Effective with the January, 
1927, issue the advertising 
rates of BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS 
will be based upon a net 
paid circulation of 850,000. 
Until then advertisers have 
the advantage of excess 
circulation at the present 
rate. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 
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A Specialty Opened the Way 
for Us to Advertise 


And by Featuring It, We Have Increased Sales on the Entire Line 


By C. W. Wanger 


President, Woodward-Wanger Company 


REVIOUS to 1923, we adver- 

tised our line of rubber and 
brass goods for the plumber in 
business papers and through our 
house magazine, which went to 
15,000 dealers and _ prospects 
monthly. But we did not adver- 
tise to the consumer. 

In 1923, the Mushroom Parabal 
came into existence, and with it 
we saw a chance to reach the 
consumer with something that he 
or she could appreciate as a 
plumbing specialty. Our products, 
for the most part, were such un- 
seen and unnoticed sanitary ap- 
pointments as washers, tank balls, 
etc, and the average consumer 
was not educated to an apprecia- 
tion of quality in such products. 
Because the plumber, himself, had 
been criticized and lampooned for 
years as a workman who forgets 
his tools and charges high prices, 
he usually tried to do every job as 
cheaply as possible. The result 
was that he installed cheap ap- 
pointments rather than tried to sell 
a quality article. 

With the consumer accustomed 
to pay no attention to such items 
as tank balls and washers, our 
first task was to educate the house- 
holder to the functions hidden 
plumbing specialties perform and 
then to the difference between 
ordinary parts and those of high 
quality. But our products were 
prosaic, after all. They did not 
lend themselves to graphic lessons 
for consumer education. 

Then came the Mushroom Para- 
bal—a new type of rubber tank 
ball—and in it we found our 
chance to paint a graphic picture 
that would make the householder 
look to the quality of his toilet 
equipment. A_ noisy, gurgling, 


gushing water tank has_ kept 
many people awake nights; the 
average man knows what one 


sounds like when it leaks. He can 
appreciate the value of preventing 
such an annoyance. 

So we began to advertise the 
Mushroom Parabal. We_ used 
quarter-pages in a general weekly 
periodical, running our advertise- 
ments every month during 1923. 
We offered a booklet and received 
thousands of replies, showing wide 
consumer interest. The response 
was aroused because the consumer 
could see what caused an irritating 
annoying noise and how easily it 
could be remedied. The price of 
the Mushroom Parabal was $1.25, 
while the highest-price old-type 
tank ball was $1. 

We also used color pages in 
business papers to back up the con- 
sumer campaign, besides sending 
out broadsides and letters. 

Having launched the Mushroom 
Parabal, given it a test of a year 
and established it somewhat at 
least in the minds of the consumer, 
we began, in 1924, to advertise 
the EverWhite Sani Seat. We tied 
it in with the tank ball, often using 
it as a rider in the Mushroom 
Parabal advertisements. Some- 
times, however, we reversed the 
order and made the Mushroom 
Parabal the rider. But the tank 
ball was always present to lend its 
aid. 

A THIRD PRODUCT IS ADDED 


The following year we added a 
third product to the list of adver- 
tised items. This was the Never- 
driP Faucet Washer at $1 a 
dozen—again a quality article. 
This, too, was tied in with the 
Mushroom Parabal. Sometimes, 
the washers were featured, too, 
but the Mushroom Parabal was 
always some place in the adver- 
tisement. 

During 1926, we have added sev- 
eral new items, but still carry the 











Mushroom Parabal as the leader. 
All are high-quality products in 
display cartons and packages. 

Naturally, when we started to 
advertise the Mushroc:n Parabal 
there was considerable sales resis- 
tance to an article so much more 
costly than any other competing 
item, but our fifty salesmen went 
directly to the master plumber 
fortified with five definite reasons 
why it would pay him to carry our 
quality merchandise. 

First, the salesman pointed out, 
the master plumber now had a 
chance to handle a- nationally 
advertised product with an adver- 
tised resale price. Never before, 
he was told, had he had an oppor- 
tunity to make a real trade profit 
on such a part. The price of 
$1.25 advertised to the consumer 
was computed with the idea of en- 
abling him to make a fair profit. 

Second, we showed him our 
three-year guarantee, which read: 


This Mushroom Parabal is made of 
one piece, pure, live m. It will not 
break, collapse or swell. It is the high- 
est quality tank ball made and it is guar- 
anteed for at least three years’ service. 
It is sold to the plumber from whom it 
is purchased, with the understanding 
that he is to replace it free if it fails 
to live up to the guarantee. We guar- 
antee to reimburse him for the time and 
material necessary for replacement. 


Third, we impressed upon him 
that the public is always willing to 
pay a good price for satisfaction, 
and we were advertising the su- 
periority of our product to the 
public. 

Fourth, we showed him how he 
could use this quality article to 
build up his business. Since 50 
per cent of the jobs coming into 
the plumber are for toilet tank re- 
pairs, we pointed out that many of 
these offered opportunity to install 
a tank ball. With the Mushroom 
Parabal, which he could guarantee 
for three years, he could build up 
a good clientele among people who 
wanted satisfaction and who were 
more than willing to pay for it. 

Fifth, we showed him that he 
could display the tank ball on his 
counter, sell it from there, and 
build up friends in that way, too. 

We received inquiries from con- 
sumers in various sections of the 
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country, forwarding money to pay 
for the direct shipment of the 
Mushroom Parabal. These in- 
quiries quickly convinced many 
master plumbers that customers 
were interested in this product and 
would pay the price for quality, 
We also overcame sales resis- 
tance by steadily adhering to the 
policy of playing up the idea that 
the master plumber is the man to 
go to with household troubles. In 
one of our latest national adver- 
tisements, for example, we said: 


Why the Master Plumber is a Man 
of Mystery to the Average Householder 
—Considering how little the plumber’s 
work is known or appreciated, it is 
small wonder that we regard his trips 
“back for tools” and apparently inor- 
dinate charges as necessary evils in the 
maintenance of a comfortable home. But 
remember this—the information given by 
the householder concerning plumbi 
troubles usually is so inadequate that a 
two-ton truck would scarcely carry 
the tools that might be used on the job. 
Consider, too, that the plumber’s bill 
covers hard-earned experience, expert 
workmanship, and materials of consider- 
able cost to him. 


This text was the centre of a 
full-page general periodical adver- 
tisement which featured the Mush- 
room Parabal and six other 
associated products. This was con- 
sistent with our policy to merchan- 
dise the master plumber as a 
business man as well as a skilled 
mechanic, 

This advertisement was made 
the basis of a broadside to the 
master plumber, which said: 


For the first time in history, the pub- 
lic hears the plumber’s side of the story 
on a full page in ........ P 

Putting the plumber right with the 
public—There’s no getting away from 
the fact that the public understands 
little or nothing about the plumbing busi- 
ness. The plumber is too busy to 
time off to educate his customers, and 
the average plumbing-supplies _manu- 
facturer is more interested in 
awe money than the public’s good- 
will. 

However, the plumber has a story 
which, if told to enough of his customers 
and prospects, will make his work easier, 
more profitable, and more fully ap 
preciated. 

The Woodward-Wanger Company be- 
lieves it is a matter of good business to 
put the plumber right with the public; 
and to prove it has started off the new 
national advertising campaign with 4 
story that gives your customers an idea 
of “what it’s all about.” You—and 
public—will find this story in a full 
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Resolved, That the Association of National 
Advertisers goes on record as being unalter- 
ably opposed to any method of circulation 
getting which has for its prime object the 
production of mere quantity circulation. 





SIHIS resolution passed two 
sakab 4] weeks ago at the semi-annual 
i2S4A| meeting of the Association of 


National Advertisers is in tune with the 


times. 


We congratulate the 
A. N. A. on taking 
this definite stand for 
clean circulation get- 
ting methods. 


But TRUE STORY 
can’t help building 
quantity circulation ! 
The public will insist 
on buying nearly two 
million copies at the 


news-stands every 
month at a quarter a 


copy. 


A glance through any 
TRUE STORY A. B. 
C. statement will dis- 
close circulation 
methods in keeping 
with the best, most 
approved practice. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 














“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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page in the of March 27. 
i oodward-Wagner Company advertis- 
ing says—“‘Have your Master Plumber 
install quality accessories.” But to bring 
that advice home to your cash register 
let it be known that your shop is the 
one to patronize for quality materials 
and workmanship. 


Three pictures of model win- 
dows, to be obtained through our 
salesmen or by writing direct, 
showed the plumber how to make 
his windows eye-catching. Then 
the full inside of the broadside 
was devoted to a reproduction of 
the page advertisement, with the 
important features pointed out by 
red arrows and explained. 

Then our salesmen merchan- 
dised the advertisement by taking 
large glossy prints of the model 
windows to the plumbers and 
showing them how to arrange their 
windows so as to feature the page 
advertisement. This arrangement 
included a large reproduction of 
the announcement with Mushroom 
Parabal window cards and displays 
around which the other items in 
the advertisement could be placed. 
Three of these model windows 
permitted the plumber a choice, 
depending upon how many of our 
articles he was carrying. 

Our Service Bulletin for March, 
going to 20,000 on our regular list, 
featured the advertisement on the 
front page, with an editorial ex- 
plaining the purpose of our effort 
to tell the plumber’s story. We 
emphasized, too, that this was the 
first time that plumbing acces- 
sories had been advertised on such 
a large scale. On the inside page, 
we further sold the idea of our 
advertising by raising the question 
of whether an advertised product 
is better because it is advertised 
and answering it in this way: 


Not in theory. But, in practice, 
usually it is because when a manufac- 
turer thinks enough of his product to 
put his name upon it and tell the public 
by means of advertising that he stands 
back of the quality and performance of 
that product, he knows that he will lose 
if the product doesn’t fulfil every state- 
ment he made for it. If he falls down 
on his promise his branded merchandise 
is passed up quickly by both dealer and 
customer, and his business is all set for 
a quiet funeral. 

In the case of the unadvertised, un- 
known product the dealer is the one 
who is held responsible. The dealer 
listens to the complaints, stands for the 
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profitless make-goods and loses the good. 
a Ay = a 
e plumber, or any other busi 

man who deals directly with the ultimate 
consumer, cannot afford to take chances 
with the quality of the products he 
recommends. And why should he when he 
can do his buying from firms whose prod. 
ucts and policies protect his interests? 


We further backed up the big 
advertisement with folders on the 
Mushroom Parabal and some of 
the other products, with window 
streamers and with electros for 
the plumber’s use. Our salesmen 
showed the master plumber letters 
from consumers who had seen our 
advertising and had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get the Mushroom 
Parabal from the local plumber. 
To back up our idea in giving the 
plumber’s side of the story, we 
also had letters from master 
plumbers, including the secretary 
of a master plumbers’ association, 
praising our efforts. 

What have been specific results 
of our advertising? There have 
been four. 

First, the sales of the Mushroom 
Parabal since we advertised it 
nationally have tripled. 

Second, the Mushroom Parabal 
has stepped up the plumber’s idea 
of quality and has made him think 
of quality as applied to our entire 
line of specialties. 

Third, the sales of the entire line 
have increased under the leader- 
ship of the Mushroom Parabal. 
We opened two new branches in 
widely separated sections of the 
United States last year as a result 
of increased business. 

Fourth, by having such a leader 
we have been able to extend our 
sales coverage and maintain better 
sales control. 





Oklahoma Press Association 


Holds Convention 

The Oklahoma Press Association re- 
cently held its annual convention at 
Brostow, Okla. E. P. Martin was 
elected president. H. G. Spalding was 
made first vice-president; John_ Golobie, 
second vice-president and C. S. Storm 
third vice-president. 





Appoint Robert S. Farley 


The Washington, D. C., United States 
Daily, and the New Orleans Jtem- 
Tribune have appointed Robert S. Far- 
ley, publishers’ representative, as East- 
ern financial advertising representative. 
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Making Progress 
Where Progress 
Means Something 


CCORDING to A. B. C. reports 
for the last six-months’ period the 
Evening American is building circula- 
tion in Chicago more rapidly than 
any other daily newspaper. 


Its gain in city circulation exceeds 
the combined gains of all the other 
evening papers. 


Chicagoans know the local news- 
paper situation pretty well. That’s why 
more and more of them PREFER 
to pay a 50% higher price for the 
Evening American. 


A ‘aaa newspaper 
Daily average net-paid circulatation for April, 1926 
561,569 


a lead of 157,565 over the second evening paper at a 
50% higher price 







































The McGraw-Hill Publications 


MINING 
Engineering & Mining Journal-Press 
Coal Age 


ELECTRICAL 


Electrical World Journal of Electricity 
Electrical Merchandising 


INDUSTRIAL 
American Machinist Industrial Engineer 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
Power 


CONSTRUCTION AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


Engineering News-Record 
Successful Methods 


TRANSPORTATION 


Electric Rallway Journal 
Bus Transportation 


RADIO 
Radlo Retailing 


OVERSEAS 


Ingenieria Internacional 
American Machinist 
(European Edition) 


CATALOGS AND DIRECTORIES 


Electrical Trade Catalog Radio Trade Catalog 
Keystone Catalog Keystone Catalog 
(Coal Edition) (Metal-Quarry Edition) 
Coal Catalog Coal Field Directory 
Electric Railway Directory 
Central Station Directory 
Analysis of Metallic and Non-Metallic Mining, 
Quarrying and Cement Industries 
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cross a hundred miles of desert 


following the winding tral dlong wind-swept sand dunes ~over conduroy roads ~ 


Puffed and chugged an automobile 
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was taking a McGraw-Hill field 

man across the Yuma Desert to 

the only spot in Arizona at which 

there was a generating station, with as 

much as_ 1000 kw. capacity, where a 

McGraw-Hill Publication was not re 
ceived and read. 

He got his man and back came the 
laconic report, “Pull that red tack of 
the map!” . . . . . And out it came. 

Red tacks, representing uncovered 
plants, are getting fewer and _ fewer on 
the big map in the McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations offices. One by one they come 
out as McGraw-Hill men, located in 
every state in the union, visit the im- 
portant industrial plants. 

A recent analysis of subscriptions to 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Erie County, 
N. Y., shows that 80 per cent of in- 
dustrial buying power in that district is 
covered—100 per cent in some indus 
tries. Erie County is a typical sample 
of McGraw-Hill circulation throughout 
the country. 

Accepting the responsibility which goes 
with leadership, McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions recognize an obligation to cover 
their respective fields. Every worth while 
unit of industry, regardless of location, 
is a prospect and must be sought regard- 
less of cost. 


Your Prospects as well as Ours 

The manufacturer selling to industry 
is striving to make customers of precisely 
these same units. 

We know they are the same, for they 
are industry’s real buyers. The 
of their names is ai industrial directory 
of America. McGraw-Hill records am 
analyses, compiled through years of re 
search. show the physical rating of the 
individual plants and their pure é 
power. 
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Subscribers are hand picked in advance 
on the basis of the positions they fill, 
from corporation president to the key men 
responsible for operation and production 
<< we the men who influence or con- 
trol purchases. 

Is your own selling, or your client’s 
selling, to these prospects based on 
pre-analysis of the market . ... .- 
on accurate knowledge of buying power 
.. + + . on waste-free selling effort, 
which result when the McGRAW-HILL 
FOUR PRINCIPLES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING are _ applied? 
These principles, upon which McGraw- 
Hill subscriptions are built, are: 

MARKET DETERMINATION —An 
analysis of markets or related buying 
groups to determine the potential of 
each, With a dependable appraisal of 
each market, selling effort can be directed 
according to each market’s importance. 

BUYING HABITS—A study of the 
selected market groups to determine 
which men in each industry are the con- 
trolling buying factors and what policies 


Union. 





tions yearly. 


tell us so. 


is returned by P. O. 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 





They travel 500,000 miles a year. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


cGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


H5,000 Advertising Pages used Annually by 3,000 manufacturers to help Industry buy more effectively. 


— 


to Your Customer’s Door! 


Definite knowl- 


regulate their buying. 
in sales 


edge eliminates costly waste 
effort. 

CHANNELS OF APPROACH—The 
authoritative publications through which 
industries keep in touch with develop- 
ments are the logical channels through 
which to approach the buyer. In a bal- 
anced program of sales promotion these 
publications should be used effectively 
and their use supplemented by a manu- 
facturer’s own literature and exhibits. 

APPEALS THAT INFLUENCE — 
Determining the appeals that will present 
the product to the prospective buyer in 
terms of his own self-interest or needs. 

We offer to industrial manufacturers 
everywhere the fruits of our accumulated 
experience in evolving, proving and ap- 
plying these Four Principles. At each 
of the McGraw-Hill offices are Marketing 
Counselors who will be glad to lay com- 
plete data before you or your advertising 
agent. - You can communicate with our 
nearest office and arrange a consultation, 
when and where you please. 


70 salaried circulation field men cover industry in every state in the 


220,000 subscribers pay for 10,000,000 copies of McGraw-Hill Publica- 
50,000 McGraw-Hill subscribers change their addresses cach year, and 
Only 1 out of every 7,800 copies of McGraw-Hill Publications mailed 
} Dept. for better address. 

In a year’s period 18,600 paid subscribers obtained for Radio Retailing, 


a record in business paper publishing. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADPLPHIA, CLEVBLAND, ST. LOUIS, 


LONDON 
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First 4 months of 1926, compared with 1925 
New York morning newspapers of standard size 








Herald 
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Herald Tribune i925 = 34262 | 


Total Shoe Lineage 
First Four Months |1926 = 47330 (113,068 


—a gain of over 35% 
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Finding a New Selling Feature ina 
Crowded Field 


How a New Talking Point for “U. S.” Royal Golf Balls Was Developed 
By Don Gridley 


OU can’t make a straight putt 

with an egg. 

It is on this obvious truth that 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany is building an unusual cam- 
paign to advertise “U. S.” Royal 
golf balls. 

The story of this campaign is 
in reality the story of 
a campaign of the 
company’s research 
and manufacturing de- 
partments to develop 
a golf ball that would 
be perfect—and the 
“punch” of the cam- 
paign lies in the fact 
that a definite and 
positive point of su- 
perior construction 
has been developed 
that will interest every 
golfer in the land. 

To understand the 
meaning of the present 
campaign it is neces- 
sary to get a back- 
ground of the com- 
pany’s sales activities. 
In the first place, the 
company has more 
than 1,200 salesmen, 
covering about every 
square inch of selling 
territory in the United 
States. These men 
travel from forty 
branch offices scat- 


tered at strategic 
points throughout the 
country. 


The company has been making 
golf balls for ten years and feels 
that it has one of the best golf 
balls on the market. It has put 
its ball through all kinds of rigid 
tests in competition with the prod- 
ucts of other manufacturers. One 


of the favorite claims made by the 
golf ball manufacturer is that his 
ball has greater distance than any 
other on the market. 


The ‘com- 





Je X-Ray—and your putting |*«. 












United States Rubber Company 


pany tested out these claims and 
found out that so far as distance 
is concerned all the leading makes 
are about on a parity. In one 
test one ball will lead by a few 
yards—never many—while in an- 
other test another ball will come 
out ahead. No one make of ball 


Purting s the most important factor in 
The average par of the golf courses af the United 


will convince you thet your putting can be tm- 
proved withe US Royal 
IDE trom che grates» stull and he cans 
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.S. ROYAL 


The Trae Putting Golf Ball 
Great Distance — Tough Cover 











THE X-RAY PICTURES ADD CONVICTION TO THE FACTS 


BROUGHT OUT IN THE TEXT 
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is consistently out in front. There- 
fore, it was decided that “distance” 
must be a_ subordinate selling 
argument. 

There are other qualities that 
every golf manufacturer talks 
about and as to which each claims 
supremacy for his product—tough- 
ness of cover, true flight, and dur- 
able paint. These points have been 
dwelt upon in nearly every golf 
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ball advertisement that has ap- 
peared in the last decade. 

Research work indicated that 
there was little chance for dis- 
tinctive improvement in any of the 
particulars thus far mentioned. 
Then came a study of the action 
of golf balls on the putting green. 

The average par for all golf 
courses in the country is seventy- 
two. The theory of the game 
allows the golfer an average of 
two putts on each green. There- 
fore, half the game is in the put- 
ting. To get away from statistics 
for a moment, any golfer can cite 
numerous examples of games lost 
on the green by men who were 
outdriving their opponents by 
many yards. A real golf cham- 
pion must master his putting. 

To make accurate tests of put- 
ting qualities is difficult. But the 
company started out on the simple 
theory that to putt true, a ball 
must have a perfectly true centre 
of gravity. So the manufacturing 
department tackled the problem of 
setting the heavy little “pill” in 
the exact centre of the ball—and 
keeping it there during the process 
of making. 

All this was done a couple of 
years ago. It wasn’t long before 
reports began to come in about the 
putting qualities of the “U. S.” 
Royal. In the National Cham- 
pionship at Oakmont last summer 
one of the most sensational shots 
in the whole tournament was a 
beautiful thirty-five-foot putt; 
and it was made with a “U. S.” 
Royal. 

The putting superiority of the 
“U. S.” Royal was established to 
the thorough satisfaction of the 
company—but how could it be 
demonstrated to the golfer in some 
simple, clear way that would leave 
no room fer argument? Then some 
one thought of the X-ray. 

Representatives of the company 
went into a leading New York 
sporting goods store. There they 
bought boxes containing a dozen 
each of the leading makes of golf 
balls, including a box of “U. S.” 
Royals. These were taken to an 
X-Ray photographer and photo- 
graphed in the original boxes with 
the wrappings untouched. Then 
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the photographs were studied—the 
company had found its proof. 

The photographs indicated that 
with the exception of the “U. S.” 
Royals, many of the balls photo- 
graphed showed deviations from a 
true centre. Some of the worst 
examples showed centres shaped 
like a perfect egg. In others, the 
centres were ragged and uneven. 
Without exception, the “U. S.” 
Royal balls showed even centres 
properly located in the ball. 

To make sure the test was ac- 
curate many dozens of balls taken 
at random from factory stock were 
checked. The results were the 
same. 

Here was a real selling point. 
You can’t make a straight putt 
with an egg. This didn’t mean 
that all competing balls had poor 
centres. It did mean, however, the 
“U. S.” Royals showed a far better 
percentage of perfect centres than 
any other ball tested. 

The company now had a sales 
story that was different. Its balls 
would equal competition in dis- 
tance, toughness of cover and 
durability of paint. They were 
more uniform in centre. On this 
latter point the company hung its 
sales story. 


PUTS THE SELLING POINT TO WORK 


The first advertisement in the 
series was a double-page spread 
in a weekly magazine of general 
circulation. In one narrow column 
at the left the company explained 
the importance of putting. Then 
it explained the four selling points 
of the “U. S.” Royal ball; dis- 
tance, toughness of cover, paint 
and precise putting. 

A third of this page was taken 
up by a picture showing three men 
taking an X-Ray picture of a box 
of “U. S.” Royals. Under this 
picture was text telling about the 
X-Ray test and its importance. 

On the next page were two pic- 
tures. One showed six competing 
makes—not named—as they ap- 
peared under the X-Ray. The 
centres ranged from very bad to 
not very bad, but all were oval 
and ragged. The next picture 
showed six of the company’s balls, 
each with a true centre. The text 
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told of the tests, and pointed out 
what the golfer can learn from the 
pictures. ? 

In an outside column on this 
page were three pictures showing 
the manufacturing process of a 
“Y. S.” Royal and why this proc- 
ess of manufacture assures a ball 
with a true centre. 

It may be taken for granted that 
having worked out this definite 
point of superiority to talk about, 
the company will keep hammering 
away at it in its advertising until 
every golfer has heard the story. 

It is not of much use for a 
firm to work out an important 
improvement in its product unless 
every one of its salesmen is 
thoroughly informed as to the im- 
provement. Every man who sells 
golf balls for the United States 
Rubber Company as the result of 
the information placed at his dis- 
posal can talk the physics of golf 
balls with as much fluency as 
Einstein and “exact centre of 
gravity” is the principal phrase in 
his vocabulary. 

In certain weak sales spots 
direct-mail campaigns were ad- 
dressed to golfers. These cam- 
paigns consist of a mailing of a 
personal letter and a copy of the 
first advertisement, followed by a 
small book containing “Even 
Threes” by Owen Johnson, one of 
the best golf stories ever written. 
In every letter going out from the 
branch offices to customers and 
prospects was enclosed a leaflet 
summarizing the story of the com- 
pany’s advertising. 

Instead of packing the balls 
loosely in a box, the balls are 
packed in sales units of three, each 
three being in a separate box inside 
the larger box. This gives the dealer 
and pro a chance to increase their 
unit of sale. Each ball is wrapped 
in a distinctive wrapping which 
when removed and thrown away 
still remains an advertisement for 
the balls. 

Just before the first advertise- 
ment was due to appear, every 
dealer and professional received a 
small card in a pocket of which 
was a bright, new nickel. On the 
card was this message: “Have one 
on ‘U. S.’ Here’s a nickel. Buy 
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(naming the magazine) April 17 
issue. You will find something of 
interest to you on pages 142 and 
143.” This was the sort of an idea 
that could be worked just once— 
but it made a real impression. 

It is an unusual story and yet 
after all it preaches an old- 
fashioned sermon, the sermon of 
sound merchandising. Every com- 
pany in every line of business has 
it in its power to make the same 
study of the field and work out 
the stages of a campaign in ex- 
actly the same thorough way. 

The company tested its product 
in comparison with other products 
to find out a definite point of 
superiority. When this point was 
found it was made the basis of the 
sales message, with other argu- 
ments secondary. What the sales 
message means is, “We have a ball 
that will do all our competitors’ 
balls will do—plus—” 

Once the message was found, it 
was told in a series of advertise- 
ments. Then every effort was 
made to see that the message 
reached the people for whom it 
was intended, every salesman, 
every dealer, and every profes- 
sional being provided with the 
necessary information. 

And so the story goes. After 
all, when you get down to funda- 
mentals, this sport story turns out 
to be a merchandising story. It 
proves again that no matter what 
your product is it lends itself to 
the process of sound, thorough 
merchandising. 





Samuel Vauclain to Address 
New York Export Managers 


Samuel Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive orks, Philadel- 
phia, will address the tt Man- 
agers Club of New York, Inc., at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
June 15. His subject will be “Present 
Cenditions and Selling Opportunities in 
Russia and Poland.” 





New England Publishers Elect 
W. J. Pape 

At the annual meeting of the New 
England Daily Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association last week, illiam J. Pape, 
ublisher of the Waterbury, Conn 
epublican and American, was elected 
president. 





Post Office 
Will Correct Your Mail- 
ing Li Lists 


Branves Propucts < eamee 
Newark, 
Editor of PRINTERS’ "INK: 

I understand that the Post Office De- 
partment has a set-up whereby mailing 
lists may be checked for correctness and 
value by local postmasters at a small 
charge. I will appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me. 

Branves Propucts ag ot 

. WICHELNs. 


OST OFFICES throughout the 

country will check and correct 
the mailing lists of advertisers at 
a minimum charge of sixty-five 
cents per hour for each clerk 
necessary to do the work. This is 
the extra rate paid by the Govern- 
ment itself to the clerks so en- 
gaged, their salary going on just 
the same. This means that a large 
part of the cost of such checking 
must be paid by the Post Office 
Department, but it is willing to do 
this to save the cost of handling 
incorrectly addressed or returned 
mail. Due notice should be given 
to local postmasters. so that the 
necessary arrangements may be 
made.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


H. E. Birch Transferred by 
R. H. Beaumont Company 


H. E. Birch, sales manager of the 
R. H. Beaumont Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of equipment for han- 
dling coal and ashes, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago, where he will be in 
charge of the Western office. The 
Cleveland and Detroit offices will con- 
tinue under the direction of Mr. Birch. 


S. F. Melcher with Patterson- 
Andress Agency 


Samuel F. Melcher, recently with the 
New York office of the Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Company, Inc., and previously with 
the George Batten Company, has joined 
the copy department of the Patterson- 
Andress Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


Chrysler Profits Gain 


The Chrysler Motor Corporation, De- 
troit, and subsidiaries, report net profits 
of $4,112,089, after charges, for the 
first quarter ‘of 1926. This compares 


with $3,501,227, reported by the Maxwell 
Motor Corporation, the predecessor cam- 
pears for the corresponding period in 
192 
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Larger Campaign for Eclipse 
Machine Company 


The Eclipse Machine Company, Proph- 
etstown, IIl., manufacturer o Eclipse 
lawn mowers and washing machines, 
has steadily increased its advertisin 
and is now entering the national field. 
H. dams, manager of the com- 
pany, informs Printers’ INK that “cir- 
cumstances which led us to enter the 
national advertising field were the pres- 
ent favorable business conditions, with 
a fairly brighter outlook and a desire to 
have our products on sale in all parts 
of the United States.” Magazines, 
business papers, direct mail and dealer 
helps are being used. 


Advanced by Republic Rubber 
Company 
O. S.. Dollison, actin 
mechanical sales of The Republic Rub- 
ber Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been appointed manager of mechanical 
sales. J. P. Bird, of the Republic com- 
pany, is now assistant manager of me- 
chanical sales. 


manager of 


Large Gain in Bayuk Cigars 
Income 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Prince Hamlet, Havana Ribbon cigars, 
etc., reports a net income for the 
initial quarter of 1926, of $154,905, 
after charges. This compares with 
$76,701 for the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Appointed by Chilean Nitrate 
Bureau 


H. W. Simon and H, C. Brewer have 
been appointed business manager and 
general publicity manager, respectively, 
of the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau. They will be in charge 
of work in the Cuba 
and Hawaii. 


nited States, 


Furniture Account for Shelby 
Syndicate 

The F. W. Hanpeter Company, St. 

Louis, manufacturer of furniture, has 

placed its advertising account with the 

Shelby Syndicate, also of St. Louis. 
Direct mail will be used. 


Appoint Prudden, King & 
Prudden 


The Middletown, N. Y., Herald and 
the Beatrice, Nebr., Sun have appointed 
Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as national ad- 
vertising representative. 


. J. Johnson Joins Cleveland 
Agency 
J. Johnson, formerly in advertis- 


ae “work at Detroit, has joined Oliver 
M. Byerly, Cleveland advertising agency. 
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Accuracy! Accuracy !! 


STATEMENT made by a representative 

of a morning paper published not 
many miles from Longacre Square is so 
startling as to warrant this correction. 
It was to the effect that THE WORLD, in 
quoting its circulation figures, included 
in them the very considerable circulation 
of THE EVENING WORLD. 


The astounding part of the transaction 
is that the agency space-buyer to whom 
this statement was made actually believed 
it, thus indicating his complete unfamiliar- 


ity with the A. B. C. Audit. 


If THE WORLD were inclined (and if it 
were possible to do so) to include THE 
EVENING WORLD'S circulation with its 
own, it would show the astonishing total 
of 578,076—a weekday distribution that 
is available to all advertisers desiring a 
profitable two-paper “buy,” but not at a 
combination rate. 


We repeat: In New York City itself, THE 
WORLD leads The Times by 14,000 daily 
and 159,000 Sunday; it leads The Herald 
Tribune by more than 80,000 daily and 
270,000 Sunday. 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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The “One-Way” 


You can drive the wrong way ona 
“one-way” street. But it’s not good 
judgment to do it. 


You can travel an opposite way than 
most advertisers seeking a share of 
Baltimore’s business—but why try 
to buck the current? 


The road to the Baltimore market 
is a “‘one- way street.” Straight 
through the columns of the Sunpa- 
pers—Morning, Evening and Sun- 
day—lays your route to the homes 
of Baltimore. 


We emphasize homes because Sun- 
paper circulation is home circulation. 
Bought for home reading, delivered 
to the home by an organization of 
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Road to Baltimore 


well over a thousand Sun Carriers, 
thoroughly read by the home-loving 
people of a great home city. 


Take the straight road to the Balti- 
more market—Sun-lit all the way, 
Morning, Evening and Sunday. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of April, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 253,638 
Sunday - - - 191,255 


A Gain of 6,629 Daily and 7,927 Sunday 
Over April, 1925 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Blde.. 110 E. 42nd St. BeoN. Michigan Ave. 
New York hicago 


ee 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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bragging about 

not being first in 

a field may 

seem unduly modest 
but we like 

to make sure everyone 
knows exactly where 
we stand-- 

the recent P. O. 
statements show 
March circulations 
of Detroit Sunday 
newspapers thus--- 
News 347,417 

Times 332,365 

Free Press 273,755 
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Circulation Methods Used in the 
Farm-Paper Field 


The Importance of Buying Quality Circulation Instead of Quantity 


By Horace C. Klein 


Publisher, The Farmer and The Farmer’s Wife 


{EprrorraL Note: In Printers’ Ink 
for May 20, under the title “‘Circulation 
Abuses and Their Effect on Advertising,” 
there appeared a significant presentation 
by Edward T. Hall, based on an address 
he made while presiding over a “farm 
paper circulation clinic’ at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers held at Chicago 
two weeks ago. Mr. Hall is president 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and vice-president of the Ralston 
Purina Company. 

It is a rule of this association that 
none of the addresses at its sessions be 
published except in the form of brief 
summaries. The sessions are executive 
and full reports of the proceedings are 
available only to members. But, on ac- 
count of the importance of the topic, Mr. 
Hall, as president, agreed to a sugges- 
tion that Printers’ Inx should be al- 
lowed to publish the proceedings of the 
clinic. Mr. Hall’s address, as it ap- 
peared in last week’s issue, is the result 
of the editing of Mr. Hall’s original 
manuscript done by him and a PRINTERS’ 
Ink representative. 

Other addresses on the subject dur- 
ing the clinic were delivered by Marco 

orrow, assistant publisher of The 
Capper Publications, and MHorace C. 
Klein, publisher of The Farmer and The 
Farmer's Wife, St. Paul. Mr. Morrow’s 
address was published, in part, in last 
week’s issue. Extracts from Mr. Klein’s 
talk follow.] 


ECAUSE of the limitation of 
my subject and the fact that 
I have been asked by your officials 
not to discuss anything which 
might be considered a selling ar- 
gument for farm papers, I will 
confine myself strictly to a dis- 
cussion of circulation methods, but 
I would ask you to bear in mind 
that the publisher of a farm paper 
has but one thing to sell you, and 
you, as advertisers, have but one 
thing to buy, namely, the good- 
will and confidence of readers. 
Farm papers of standing have 
behind them a record of some 
twenty to fifty years of actual 
service; many farm papers have 
readers who have been constant 
subscribers for thirty years or 
more. A  farm-paper subscriber 
looks at his favorite farm paper 
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as a counsellor and friend. Farm 
papers are unique among  pub- 
lications because of this relation- 
ship between the paper and the 
reader. 

In a study of circulation meth- 
ods, I would therefore ask you to 
bear in mind the fact that this type 
of good-will is an added asset 
which few other publications offer. 

In order to understand the vari- 
ous methods used in securing sub- 
scriptions for any class of pub- 
lications, we must first study the 
character of the field—that is, the 
location of possible subscribers, 
how they live, how they think, and 
how they can best be reached. 

It is quite obvious that news- 
papers and magazines, as a class, 
are published for city people. By 
city people I mean residents of 
towns, as opposed to those who 


live by themselves in the open 
country. 
It is equally obvious that 


farm-paper subscription solicitation 
should start outside of the city (or 
town) where magazine subscrip- 
tion.efforts stop. 

You advertisers necessarily spend 
most of your lives in the cities, 
generally in Chicago or New 
York, and it is hard for you to 
visualize the rural route and to 
understand that subscription meth- 
ods must be different where the 
salesman can make only ten or 
fifteen calls a day from the meth- 
ods used where he can make fifty 
to 100 calls a day. 

It is equally hard for you city 
men to follow the farmer’s meth- 
ods of thinking, as opposed to 
your own. You live in the midst 
of confusion and hurry, you must 
think quickly and act quickly. You 
rarely have time for leisurely 
thinking or discussion, either with 
your associates or your family. 

The farmer, on the contrary, is 
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surrounded by the peacefulness of 
nature, by birds and animals, and 
water, and slowly growing things. 
He sets his own pace, plans his 
own day, and thinks constantly and 
leisurely. He has plenty of time 
to talk things over with his family 
and makes decisions only after the 
most careful deliberation. 

I state these facts to show you 
that the farmer does not buy 
quickly, but after mature delibera- 
tion and discussion with his 
family. If you want to sell him 
a subscription, you must either 
travel to him in his isolated loca- 
tion, or call by mail. The only 
other way to get his name on your 
mailing list is to give him your 
paper, either direct (which the 
Post Office will not allow) or 
through some banker, or associa- 
tion to which he belongs—like his 
creamery or church. 

If farm-paper publishers prac- 
tice as objectionable subscription 
methods as some advertisers seem 
to think, they would give away 
all of their subscriptions and save 
thousands of dollars each year, 
and thousands of miles of the 
hardest traveling. But farm-paper 
publishers and their editors are 
deeply imbued with the idea that 
they have a mission to perform. 
They know that a reader who has 
paid nothing for a paper places 
no value upon it, will receive little 
or no profit from it, and will never 
pay real money to renew his sub- 
scription. 

And yet, I admit, some sub- 
scriptions to farm papers are given 
away. Why? Largely because 
advertisers are demanding quan- 
tity, or complete coverage, or both. 
You see vast circulations built up 
rapidly by city magazines and 
newspapers and you decide, in your 
quick way, that farm papers can 
do the same. You say: “I cannot 
bother with small units; I buy 
coverage in units of a million or 
more.” Don’t misunderstand me— 
I am not saying that a farm paper 
cannot honestly secure a million 
or more subscribers, but I do say 
that by constantly demanding the 
most complete coverage you are 
forcing some publishers in their at- 
tempt to survive and prosper, to 
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use forcing methods which they 
thoroughly dislike and know to be 
opposed to their best interests and 
yours. 

From a study of the Audit 
Bureau reports, it is evident that 
approximately 70 per cent of the 
subscribers of State, or local 
farm papers, are secured through 
salesmen, while so-called national 
farm papers generally secure only 
35 per cent to 45 per cent of their 
subscriptions through such sales- 
men. 

A salesman for a city magazine, 
or group of magazines, working in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, could 
call upon 103,000 families in an 
area of 100 square miles. With 
a trifling investment for street 
car fare, this man can cover 
sixty families in an_ eight-hour 
day. City men and women make 
quick decisions. They will buy, or 
refuse to buy, without wasting the 
salesman’s time. 

Relatively the same conditions 
hold true in a small town like 
Rochester, Minn., with a popu- 
lation of 13,700, which means 
2,700 families within an area of 
five square miles. A magazine 
salesman can walk and make fifty 
calls a day in Rochester. In 55 
days, or nine weeks, he can cover 
the town. 

In Olmsted County, of which 
Rochester is the county seat, there 
are 2,378 farmers in 660 sections 
of a square mile each, or 3.6 
farmers per square mile, as against 
548 families to the square mile in 
the town ef Rochester. Thus, the 
farm-paper solicitor has to cover 
660 square miles in Olmsted 
County to reach as many families 
as the magazine solicitor working 
in Rochester can reach in five 
square miles. The farm-paper 
solicitor would do unusually well 
to make fifteen calls a day, while 
the magazine man could, without 
much trouble, make fifty calls a 
day in the town. 


AUTO TROUBLES 


The farm-paper selicitor must 
have an automobile costing about 
Before starting out each 
morning he must get gasoline and 
oil, see that his tires are pumped 
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up and, generally, make some ad- 
justments or repairs. He _ will 
have to drive an average of ten 
or more miles each day to his 
first call and will waste an hour 
in doing these things. The farmer 
is solicited to death and is skepti- 
cal as well as cautious. The sales- 
man must be careful in his ap- 
proach. He must be thoroughly 
familiar with practical farming, 
as well as with human nature. 
The farmer may be a quarter of 
a mile from the house, and work- 
ing. If he subscribes, he must 
leave his work and go back to the 
house for cash or his check book, 
or send the salesman back. In 
either case, the farmer’s wife and 
perhaps the whole family must 
then be sold. All this takes time 
and makes the sale more difficult. 
If the farmer is doing his chores, 
in the early morning or at night, 
it is still harder to stop him and 
get his interest. 

have not mentioned bad 
weather or bad roads, and the re- 
sulting increase in automobile ex- 
pense and costly delays. I saw a 
letter last month from one of our 
good salesmen who spent $18 in 
ten days for teams to pull his Ford 
out of mud holes. His repair 
bills for the last five weeks 
amounted to $69. 

It is difficult to supervise these 
men in the country. If more than 
two or three men work out of the 
same town, it increases automobile 
expense rapidly. In a town like 
Rochester, Minn., a large and well 
supervised magazine crew could 
work without increasing the indi- 
vidual expense. In most States 
there are three or four months 
when it is impossible to drive an 
automobile on country roads and 
the men must hire teams. Livery 
barns have disappeared and it is 
difficult for a stranger to hire a 
private team, and the men thus 
waste a great deal of time look- 
ing for teams and caring for 
them. 

Getting meals in the country is 
not easy, and there are many 
other discouragements. 

Securing farm-paper subscrip- 
tions through salesmen is there- 
fore both difficult and expensive. 
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Salesmen can be bonded to in- 
sure their square dealing. They 
can be supervised by experienced 
crew managers. But it costs 
money. They can be trained to 
give an intelligent sales talk which 
will help the farmer to appreciate 
and use the farm paper with 
great benefit, as the editors and 
publishers wish. They can be al- 
lowed, under certain conditions, 
to use premiums by charging for 
them above the subscription price, 
without injury to the appreciation 
of the subscriber. Part of the 
profit on the premium can then go 
to the solicitor, thereby helping 
him to earn a better living, and he 
generally needs his extra profit. 
The premium is not used to get a 
subscription, but to induce the 
subscriber to take the paper for 
several years. It is manifestly 
impossible for the salesman of a 
monthly farm paper to make a 
living by soliciting one-year sub- 
scriptions at 35 cents a year. 
Even when the subscription price 
is $1 a year, the salesman, to earn 
a living, must get subscriptions 
for a longer term than one year. 

But the use of salesmen is easily 
abused. They are sometimes hired 
promiscuously, allowed to work 
without giving a bond and with- 
out supervision. Sometimes they 
are allowed to buy their own 
premiums, or to give them away 
free; or, to take the premium 
only, and not sell the paper as it 
should be sold. 

But the same abuses creep into 
the selling of magazine or news- 
paper subscriptions. In magazine 
sales a popular magazine may be 
the drawing card with three or 
four others thrown in without 
extra charge. I do not mean 
that clubbing is always objection- 
able. . It is simply open to abuses, 
like all other methods. 


PUBLISHERS MUST BUILD SLOWLY 


From the foregoing argument 
this fact should be clear—you can- 
not expect any sudden or very 
great increase in farm-paper cir- 
culation to be honestly secured 
through salesmen hired direct by 
the publisher. To build a selling 
organization of the right kind 
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takes years of conscientious, pains- 
taking effort. Such an organiza- 
tion when carefully developed 
will secure the most nearly perfect 
coverage for a localized farm 
paper, and a circulation which can 
be used with great effect by ad- 
vertisers in merchandising their 
products through the local dealers. 

In speaking of mail solicitation 
we must differentiate between an 
attempt to get a new subscriber 
from an effort to renew an old one. 
All publishers use the mails and 
the columns of their papers to get 
renewals. This includes sending 
out letters to stimulate the good- 
will of the reader before expira- 
tion of the subscription. It also 
includes the follow-up letters, 
after expiration, together with 
various offers, sometimes called 
“attention getters.” 

To understand why it is hard to 
get renewals by mail, remember 
that there is an axiom among pub- 
lishers that “As a subscription is 
taken, so it must be renewed.” If 

a regular agent originally secured 
the subscription, the farmer is in- 
clined to wait for his return call. 
Wholesale houses_ who _ solicit 
business both by mail and through 
salesmen find the same is true, 
that is, the dealer will hold his 
order for the return of the sales- 
man, rather than mail it in. 

If the publication was given 
free to the subscriber originally, 
of course, there is practically no 
chance of renewing it by mail, or 
otherwise. Remember the axiom 
—“As it was taken, so it must be 
renewed.” 

But in addition to the above, it 
is difficult to get renewals by mail, 
and harder still to get new sub- 
scriptions, because farmers do not 
answer their mail promptly like 
city men or women. Most farmers 
get their mail when they come in 
for noon dinner. They hurriedly 
glance through it all and lay it 
aside. Perhaps they find the sub- 
scription letter later, and perhaps 
not. Your letters have a way of 
staring you in the face until an- 
swered or destroyed. But the 
farmers’ letters do not do this. 

But you say the farmer is a 
good mail-order buyer, why is it 
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hard to get subscriptions by mail? 
Yes, he is a good mail-order buyer 
but a slow buyer. He thinks it 
over and talks it over, and 
then, too, a big catalogue interests 
all members of the family, while 
a letter does not. 

It takes more letters to renew 
a subscription, even from a most 
enthusiastic reader, than you 
would suppose. For this reason, 
publishers offer premiums—to 
catch and hold the attention, if 
possible, of more than one member 
of the family. Some publishers 
never do this, but their returns 
are correspondingly reduced and 
their subscription lists that much 
smaller. 

The question of securing new 
subscriptions by mail is more dif- 
ficult than securing renewals. Most 
of the plans used through sales- 
men are used also by mail. In 
former years, perhaps the most 
successful and most valuable method 
was to get old subscribers to act 
as “club raisers,” as previously ex- 
plained, and some papers secured 
practically all their subscriptions 
in that way. 

Some publishers have been suc- 
cessful in getting church women 
and club women by mail to solicit 
subscriptions for prizes for their 
churches or clubs, but this method 
has proved very expensive in most 
cases. 

In former years, new subscrip- 
tions were solicited direct by mail, 
with or without premiums, from 
lists of farmers compiled from 
various sources. I have never 
heard of a publisher who was 
successful in securing more than 
5 per cent of those solicited in 
this manner, whici: you can see 
makes the cost of this method 
practically prohibitive. 

I have not attempted to cover 
all the subscription methods which 
have been tried out by publishers, 
but I think I have covered enough 
to show you that it is much more 
difficult and more expensive to se- 
cure subscriptions from farmers 
than from city people and _ that 
you must take that fact into con- 
sideration in judging any sub- 
scription method used by farm 
papers. 
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situation of the day. 


Country Gentleman 


J. N. Darling, noted Corn Belt cartoonist, 
is now a regular contributor to The 
Country Gentleman. Beginning with the 
June issue he will draw a full page car- 
toon for every issue—pungent stories 
without words commenting on the farm 
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Other features of particular importance in 
the June issue—NOW ON SALE—are: 


“Foreign Competition in Farm Products,” 
by Julius Klein, Director, United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


“Our Future Agricultural Policy,’’ by L. J. 
Taber, Worthy Master, National Grange. 


“The Cattle Business Comes Back,’ by 
James E. Poole. 


“The Return of the Bad Men,” by Quintan 
Wood and Charles Phelps Cushing. 


“The Day of Reckoning,” by Robert P. 
Crawford. 


“Shall I Marry a Farmer?” by Dorothy 
Canfield. 


The Country Gentleman is the modern 
magazine for modern farm people. 


untry Gentleman 


More than 1,200,000 a Month 






THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Whe first time 
in newspaper 
history west of 


the Missouri! 


—a newspaper has reached 
the high average daily cir- 
culation mark of more than 


200,000! 


[egrates to Government Statement 
for six months ending March 31st 


That newspaper is the 
Los Angeles Examiner 


which uses no inducements 
but MERIT to win readers! 


Log Angeles =-EXamine vay 


T. C. HOFFMEYER W. W. CHEW 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 285 Madison Ave. 
San Francisco, a New York City 


WM. H. WILSON, 915 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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When Salesmen Don’t Pay—Re- 
place Them with Advertising 


We Reduced Our Sales Staff from Twenty-one to Seven and Increased 
Our Business for 1926 Over 100 Per Cent 


By W. M. Smith 


General Manager, P. Centemeri & Company 


ye only have we reduced the 
iN number of our salesmen from 
twenty-one to seven, but we are 
going to reduce the number still 
further. To understand how we 
have been able to do this and in- 
crease our business at a profit, I 
must explain something about our 
peculiar methods of 
doing business and 
how they differ from 
the old time-established 
methods and the new- 
fangled ideas that are 
being unsuccessfully 
introduced by some 
people. 

We take a lot of 
trouble to make sure 
our merchandise is 
right. That means 
right in quality right 
in fabrication, right in 
color, right in style 
and right in price. We 
know the glove de- 
partment of some re- 
tail stores is seldom a 
profitable department, 
and the employees 
connected with it are 
not of the sort that 
demand the highest 
wages or possess more 
than the average 
amount of knowledge 


and intelligence. We 
don’t fool ourselves 
about that. 


Unfortunately, I find 
salesmen for our line 
of merchandise are 
never able to make more than a 
bare living and there remains for 
them very little in the way of fu- 
ture rewards. Traveling expenses 
are very high. The time limita- 
tion imposed by the buyer places 
upon the salesman the burden of 
dead loss of action, and that is 





[ Also full fashoned SILK HOSE for women } 
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factor of great importance. 
When I said our methods of 
doing business were peculiar I 
meant merely that they are direct 
and simple. We don’t waste any 
time trying to do what can’t be 
done. We can’t get the merchant 
to change the habits of his buyers 


a 


CENTEMERI 








334 FOURTH AVENUE 
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GLOVES are selling 





GLOVES will sell next Fall! 


CENTEMERI’S BUSINESS-PAPER COPY URGES DEALERS TO 


ORDER AHEAD 


so we adapt our solicitation to the 
buyer’s habits. 

For example: The rules and 
regulations imposed by many re- 
tailers are somewhat as follows: 
No salesmen seen on Mondays or 
Saturdays. Glove salesmen can 
only be seen from nine to eleven 
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or eleven-thirty and from two- 
thirty to four-thirty on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, because buyers 
usually have other departments to 
buy for. 

Under such conditions, what 
chance has a salesman got? All 
the buyer wants to see the sales- 
man for is to get posted as to 
variety of styles and prices because 
75 per cent of the really worth- 
while buyers of our goods come to 
the market anyway and want to 
buy when they come to the house. 

We have therefore: been able to 
reach the buyers much more effec- 
tively with business-paper adver- 
tising, and by this means we have 
been able to reduce the number of 
our salesmen from twenty-one to 
seven. Trade-paper advertising 
is proving for us to be the kind 
of a salesman that can be carried 
home in the pocket and censulted 
at the buyer’s convenience. It can 
be left on his desk and consulted. 
It can be placed in the department 
and consulted. Whenever con- 
sulted, it presents a complete pic- 
ture of our proposition—a word 
picture and an illustration. There 
is no passing of cigars, no com- 
pliments from one to the other, no 
dinners to buy and no entertaining. 
The business-paper salesman does 
his job continually and he is al- 
ways on the job, and we do not 
have to pay for his manicures and 
massage, his high-price dinners, 
his Corona Coronas and we always 
get what we pay for. 

When our trade-paper salesman 
appears, we know that there are 
three or four in that merchant’s 
house who want to read that 
magazine. It is passed from one 
to the other and some of its value 
is lost so far as the glove depart- 
ment .is concerned, as other de- 
partments have their chance at it 
and sometimes it fails to get back 
again to the glove department. 
Consequently, a week after the 
publication has made its appear- 
ance, a reprint of our advertise- 
ment goes by mail direct to that 
department. 

For example, the May 8 issue 
of a trade publication carried a 
four-page insert on Centemeri 
Gloves with color reproduction of 
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many of our “Fall—1926” num- 
bers. There was the whole story 
in text and picture. Page one 
shows our “Ultra” line at $32.50; 
on pages two and three a range of 
popular novelties at $27.50; page 
four some more elaborate numbers 


at $30. 

On May 15, a duplicate of this 
four-page insert, in full color, 
went by mail direct to the glove 
buyer. The chances are he saw, 
the advertisement in the magazine. 
When he gets a copy of it in the 
mail, the message is driven home 
to him with double force. 

To keep orders coming is not 
such a trick after all. Gain the 
confidence of your customer. Al- 
ways keep him posted as to new 
patterns, new designs, or changes 
in price. Send your samples—let 
them be the silent salesmen. If 
you can’t send actual samples of 
gloves, send a beautiful drawing. 

As I said before, we are going 
to reduce the number of salesmen 
that we have. Our salesman in 
Texas simply cannot make a go 
of it because of the expenses in- 
volved. For years, we have had 
one salesman covering the States 


of Kentucky and Tennessee. When. 


this man left us a short time ago 
to take up work in an entirely 
different field, I sent out the fol- 
lowing letter to all the dealers in 
those two States: 


For over sixteen years, Mr. J. R. 
Givens represented us in the States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The last three 
years of his life he was not well—part 
of the time it was impossible for him to 
travel—and the last year of his life his 
efforts for the procuration of business in 
Kentucky and Tennessee were limited. 
We felt a sense of obligation to an old 
and faithful employee and we never per- 
mitted any application for the territory 
in Kentucky and T to inf 
us in depriving Mr. Givens of what we 
considered he was entitled to assume. 

When Mr. J. R. Givens passed on we 
thought his son, Harrison Givens, might 
wish to return from France and under- 
take his father’s duties in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Mr. Harrison Givens did 
elect to return, but he abandoned the 
Gove business and embarked in Real 

state in Florida. Therefore, for the 
balance of the year 1926 the. only form 
of solicitation we will have in the States 
of Kentucky and Tennessee will be the 

sonal effort of the writer of this 
letter, who wants to procure your busi- 
ness on Fine Imported Kid Gloves and 
Silk Hosiery. 

I refrain from making promises as to 
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13,715,779 
Lines of Advertising 


—were carried by The Miami 
Herald during the first four 
months of 1926—a volume which 
establishes for The Herald an- 
other record of world leadership 
in amount of advertising lineage. 


The record-breaking growth of 
the Miami Market which this 
tremendous volume so clearly im- 
plies is also apparent in com- 
parative statistics of the city’s 
activities. For example: 


First Quarter First Quarter 
1925 1926 

Building Permits $7,375,101 $10,910,411 
Postal Receipts. . 231,392 442,782 
City Construction 96,650 637,400 
Nat’! Cash Reg. 

GRE = dvccevcs 85,025 245,575 
No. Telegrams... 1,960,714 4,449,850 
(Western Union) 
Bank Clearings. . 151,867,583 261,636,474 
Lbs., R. R. Ton. 


Rec'd eveeteee 384,331,365 603,835,697 
Lbs., R. R. Ton. 
For'’d peepee 38,774,693 81,151,532 


Bank Deposits... 105,032,080 137,414,058 
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Che Miami Herald 


‘““FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 





NEW YORK 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
J. P. McKinney & Son 


Geo. M. Kohn, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 
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all the wonderful things I can do and 
will do for you. I want to get an in- 
crease of business in the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and if you will 
treat me in confidence and let me work 
with you, I can make money for you in 
your glove and hosiery departments. 

I have served forty years with 
Centemeri & Company. I have managed 
their retail stores in New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Chicago and San 
Francisco and I am now managing the 
entire business of P. Centemeri & Com- 
pany and, as a result, understand some- 
thing of your problem. 

If it will be agreeable to your worth 
firm to have me solicit your business, 
will be indebted if you will write at 
the bottom of this letter the name of the 
party I am privileged to address regard- 
ing Women’s Fine Imported French Kid 
Gloves and Women’s Chiffon and Ser- 
vice Silk Hose. I won’t make myself a 
nuisance to you at all, but I pledge my- 
self to give you such support as you 
have never received before and I want 
to demonstrate to my staff that good, 
faithful service will be met with appro- 
bation and real results. The enclo 
envelope will contain your reply; then I 
will say “Thank you, sir, for a courtesy 
extended.” 


Although this letter has only 
just been mailed, the responses al- 
ready received from it have been 
sO numerous as to convince me 
that our business from Kentucky 
and Tennessee will be better than 
it has been. 

When I said that our methods 
of doing business were peculiar I 
meant also that buyers visiting 
our New York office are well 
taken care of. We do not have a 
booze bottle on tap in our office, 
we do not allow anything for 
traveling expenses and we are 
pretty stiff on terms, but we do 
deliver honest-to-goodness gloves 
at a fair price. We have been 
fifty-five years doing that job well 
and we have just enough ego to 
think that we do it a little better 
than the other fellow and our 
confidence in that knowledge keeps 
a stiff spine. There is not any 
comer we cannot look in the face 
and let him know that, because we 
are master of our business, we are 
worth while to trade with, and 
since the express works both ways, 
nobody ever gets stuck when they 
do business with the house of 
Centemeri. 





Wayne Doty, who has been with the 
Western Eaareres, Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has joined Condon-Milne-Gibson, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
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British Strike Made Theme of 


Security Advertisement 

A part of a clipping of a British Gov- 
ernment official communique during the 
recent labor strike in England was re. 
sees at the time of the strike in 

oston newspaper advertising by the Old 
Colony Corporation, which is owned and 
controlled by the Olid Colony Trust Com- 
pany, of Boston. The following sen- 
tence was marked in the clipping, “The 
work of feeding the people and main- 
taining light and power and essential 
communications is being successfully 
accomplished.” Opposite the clipping 
was the heading, “Power and Light, and 
a Nation’s Crisis.” This was followed 
by the sub-heading: “A Vital Service 
Maintained—at any cost.” The text 
brought out the value of the light and 
power industry, its necessity to the 
modern world as well as its use for 
comfort and luxury. In smaller type, 
below the main body of copy, the con- 
nection between the advertisement and 
the business of the Old Colony Cor- 
poration was shown by the words, “The 
power and light industry supplies a ne- 
cessity, and for that reason alone con- 
stitutes one of the soundest fields for 
investments.” The reader was asked to 
send for a booklet on public utility se- 
curities. 


G. R. Kinney Quarterly Sales 
Gain 


The G. R. Kinney Company, New 
York, chain shoe store operator, reports 
sales of $3,461,219 for the first quarter 
of this year. This compares with $3,- 
337,632 for the corresponding quarter 
of 1925, a gain of 3.7 per cent. 








“Christian Science Monitor” 
Adds to Paris Office 


Lehmann Hisey, formerly with the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Paris office of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 





Vancouver, B. C., Advertises 


An advertising campaign is being di- 
rected by the Greater Vancouver Pub- 
licity Bureau, Vancouver, B. C., in 
United States newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast, to attract tourists to that city. 
The slogan, “A Land of Enchantment 
{fs Calling You,” is being used. 


J. A. Mades with Seattle 
Agency 
J. A. Mades, formerly with the Seat- 
tle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer and Times, 


has joined the Strang & Prosser Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city. 








P. J. Gray, formerly with the Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., Telegraph and 
Gazette, has been made advertising man- 
— of the Broadmoor Hotel, of that 
city. 
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Four Reasons Why— 


A increasing number of 
national advertisers are placing 


FASHIONABLE DRESS on their Fall 


lists. 


First— FASHIONABLE DRESS has 
the largest total paid circulation of any 
fashion publication in the Class Field. 


Second — FASHIONABLE DRESS has 
the largest newsstand circulationof any 
woman’s magazine selling at Thirty-five 
cents. 


Third — FASHIONABLE DRESS, 
through its Monthly Trade Edition, 
offers its advertisers a direct point of 
contact with five thousand Department 
Store Buyers and Executives, in terms 
of, and in direct relation to, the largest 
Thirty-five cent circulation in the 


Fashion Field. 
Fourth — FASHIONABLE DRESS has 


the lowest advertising rate, despite the 
fact that it has the largest circulation, 
of any fashion publication in theThirty- 
five cent field. 


Largest Circulation of Any Fashion 
Publication in the Class Field 


D 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Gye yest 


’ In Boston, just as in anyother city, 
coverage of the market is of first 
importance to advertising success. 






Irrespective of any possible or re- 
mote divisions, or other fine shad- 


j ings,to get most from your Boston 
advertising place it where most 
\ people—thetrue representation of 


all classes—will see and read it. 


| BostonEvening American | ! 


Rodney E. Boone H. A. Koehler 
) ! 9 East 40th St. Hearst Bldg. 
1 New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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cover ape 


Greatest daily coverage in the city 
and suburban territory of Boston 
is secured through use of the op- 
tional combination of the Evening 
American and Daily Advertiser. 








To assure success, first cover the 
bulk of Boston’s good sound pop- 
ulation before considering any 
peculiarities of the few. 


Boston Daily Advertiser 


S. B. Chittenden Louis C. Boone 
$5 Winthrop Sq. Book Tower Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Michigan 
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**Where Buyer and Seller Meet” 





—Individualizes Business 
Prominent Listing Takes You Out Of 


The Ordinary Classification 


Are youa ditto in yourCity Directory— Similarity fosters contempt as sure as 
one of millions, ora separate individual? _ familiarity breeds it. On the other hand, 
Turn the pages of the Alpha- individuality commands, 
betical Section of your City gets attention. Be different 
Directory. The name chat and advertise the fact by 
tops the column or leads emphasizing both your name 
those of the same name is» YH and business in che Alpha- 
spelled out in full. The rest betical as well as the other 
are dittoed—with the excep- sections of your City Direc- 
tion of those who proclaim tory. The cost is nominal 
their individuality and faith Thjs trade mark appears and the result obvious and 
in themselves and their im directories of leading profitable. 





product or service by being publishers Send for free booklet Direc- 
emphasized in bold face tories; What They Are, How 
type. They are the outstanding pro- They Function and Their Place in Adver- 
gtessives in the Community. tising. It explains. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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How We Selected an Advertising 
Agency 


The Plan We Followed and Some of the Questions We Asked May 
Point the Way to Mutual and Lasting Satisfaction 


By C. P. Cushway 


All-American Radio Corporation 


Secretary and Sales Manager, 


HEN our company selected 
an advertising agency, a few 
weeks ago, to direct and counsel 
with us on the marketing future 
of our business, we tried to do it 
with our eyes wide open and in 
full possession of all our faculties 
as intelligent business men. No 
one sold us anything. We bought. 
If I could avoid the implication 
of looking for cut-prices and 
bargaining that the term may con- 
vey to some, I would say that we 
shopped around pretty thoroughly 
before we placed our account. 

Our sales last year were about 
$1,200,000. This year they will 
increase perhaps 50 per cent or 
more. We expect to grow steadily 
as radio stabilizes itself, and we 
have faith enough in advertising 
to believe that a capable advertis- 
ing counsel can assure that growth 
to a rather large extent. 

The actual work of choosing an 
agency was divided or fell into 
nine parts. Perhaps it is a bit 
more accurate to say that there 
were nine distinct phases to it. 
The first phase was deciding what 
agencies we should expose our- 
selves to for solicitation. 

Several agency representatives 
had called on us at one time or 
another to sell us on what they 
believed they could do for us. We 
inquired of other manufacturers 
whom we knew and learned their 
opinions about agencies. We 
thumbed through many issues of 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy and studied the agency 
copy there. The outcome of. this 
hunt for prospects was a list of 
about sixty agencies which, so far 
as we could judge, would merit 
further consideration. : 

Phase number two was the arbi- 
trary boiling down of this list of 
sixty to twelve. Some of the list 
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we found, on making inquiry, 
seemed unsuitable for one reason 


or another. Some handled the ac- 
counts of competing manufac- 
turers, which eliminated them. 


When we had pruned the list down 
to an even dozen, we wrote invit- 
ing them to call on us to discuss 
the likelihood of having them 
handle our advertising account. 
_At this point, I drew up a ques- 
tionnaire to govern the interviews 
with the agencies. The way to 
get results from these interviews, 
I believed, and the logical way to 
arrive at opinions that would be 
fair to the agencies as well as to 
ourselves was to plan what course 
our conversations should follow. 
I wanted to avoid being on the de- 
fensive at all times. 

There were fifty questions on 
my blank. Some of them may 
appear irrelevant. There is no 
significance to the order in which 
they were asked. The question- 
naire is reproduced here in the 
hope that it may be of some help 
to other advertisers and to agen- 
cies in forming relationships which 
may be lasting and mutually profi- 
table. Here is the list of ques- 
tions: 

1. What is the age of your agency? 

2. What has been the selling and ad- 
vertising experience of the executive and 
important members of your organization? 

3. How many people employed? 

4. How are their duties divided, viz., 
executive, productive, artists, clerical, 
outside? 

5. How many assigned to our account 
and what are their especial qualifications? 

6. Would our contact be through one 
man or several covering various phases? 

7. Is the contact man on a salary 
basis or commission? 

8. Is contact man a salesman or an 
active copy writer or merchandiser? 

Would contact man be capable of 
assisting or advising in preparation of 
technical information pamphlets? 

10. Would contact man handle ac- 
counts other than ours? If so, how many 
and who are they? 
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11. Is contact man experienced in (a) 
radio technically; (b radio com- 
mercially; (c) manufacturer to jobber 
= dealer policy; (d) radio publication 
e $ 


12. How many accounts have you? 
List names and length of service. 

__ 13, How many are active and exclu- 
sive? 

14. How many accounts added during 
past year? i 

15. How many accounts lost during 
past year? Give names. 

16. Do you handle any account that 
would compete with ours? If so, give 
name. 

17. Do you or would you handle com- 
peting accounts in any line? 

18. Have you any objection to our 
getting in touch with present or past 
clients? 

19. What is value of each account you 
handle? This can be listed individually 
or in ups. 

20. What is total business handled 
per vs during past five years? 

21 


. Has your agency wn a con- 
sistent yearly profit? — 
22. Why do consider your agency 


qualified to help us? 4 

23. Have you anyone in your organ- 
ization who can qualify for the following 
and if so, who? (a) radio fan; (b) en- 
gineer-radio or otherwise; (c) practical 
—— (d) salesman; (e) merchan- 
iser? 

24. What experience has your agency 
had in the radio field? 

25. How do you propose to handle 
the technical features of our account? 

26. Do you have your own artists, or 
is all art work jobbed? ee: 

27. What does your service include 
in addition to the preparation of copy 
for commissioned space? ene 

28. On what basis of compensation is 
this service rendered? _— 

29. What is your policy on the plac- 
ing of printing and other mechanical 
work for broadsides, pamphlets, etc? 

30. Do you prefer t we or you act- 
ually place the orders for such printing? 

31. Do you aim to be a factor in de- 
termining and conducting our merchan- 
dising icies? 

32. What would be your plan for 
helping us with these policies? 

33. y oan far ahead do you normally 
plan advertising campaigns? — 

34. Would this be any different for 
our business? 

35. Are you familiar with the sea- 
sonal nature of the radio business and 
the shortness of the selling season? 

36. What effect would this have on 
your advertising preparations? 

37. Are you familiar with our form 
of distribution—manufacturer to jobber? 

38. Do you favor any modification of 
this plan for our present lines? 

39. Would you favor a modification if 
we decided to add a high-priced line of 
sets? 

40. If so, 
recommend ? 

41. Do you make personal field in- 
vestigations for anticipated sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns? 

_ 42. Do you consider them practical 
in the radio field? 

43. Do you favor trial campaigns in 
certain localities or mediums? 


what change would you 
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44. Do you favor them for the radio 
business? 

45. What do you consider as the im. 
portant factor on which to base an ad. 
vertising appropriation? (Check this 
against): (a) last year’s business; (b) 
last year’s net profit; (c) anticipated 
business; (d) intensity of campaign; (e) 
requirements to cover field; (f) general 
business conditions; (g) conditions in 
radio field; (h) our position in radio 
field; (i) production possibilities; (i) 
experience of others. 

46. Do you favor a yearly gross ap- 
propriation to be spent at the discretion 
of the agency or would you recommend a 
monthly control of such expenditures? 

47. Ba on anticipated yearly sales 
of $1,500,000 what would you recom. 
mend as an advertising appropriation 
covering all expenses? 

48. How would you allocate this ap- 
propriation for (a) newspaper space? 
(b) trade magazine space? (c) Fe 
magazine space? (d) direct mail? (e) 
dealer helps? (f) salaries and miscel- 
laneous? 

49. In what relation to each other do 
you hold production, advertising and 
distribution and how do you regulate 
the tie-up? 

50. Submit a complete file of one 
year’s campaign matter for one of your 
accounts, preferably of a technical na- 
ture. This should include all forms of 
advertising and merchandising matter. 


Promptly at the hours we had 
set for interviews the representa- 
tives of the twelve agencies came 
to my office. Only one agency 
sent one man. The others all sent 
two or three. They asked and an- 
swered questions; and I did the 
same, spending no less than two 
hours at each interview. Some of 
the questions I had drawn up and 
put on my list were, as I have 
already pointed out, irrelevant in 
certain respects. Yet, there was 
justification for asking them. I 
wanted to observe, if possible, the 
reactions they produced on my 
callers, the manner and emphasis 
in which they responded to a ques- 
tion that might be a little out of 
the ordinary. It wasn’t always 
plain facts alone that I looked for, 
but indications of the personality 
of the agency as it shone out 
through its representatives. 

We were convinced that the 
prestige of the agency we were to 
choose was highly important to us. 
There can be no question that the 
prestige of an agency does count 
heavily with the trade. If a 
manufacturer’s jobbers and dealers 
realize that an advertising agency 
with a record of successful ac- 
complishments back of it is going 
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Selling 
the Family 


If the manufacturer of a product used in the 
Home can SELL THE FAMILY, he can 
SELL THE NATION! 


Such is the aim and object of all National 
Advertisers in this class. 








If you desire 100% interested and concen- 
trated reading of your advertising, how are 
you to get it? 








Have you ever had it? 


Gain Repetition of Appeal—without Repe- 
tition of Expense! 

Reach the Parents THROUGH THE 
CHILDREN! 

“Add the Children to your Sales-Force.” 


This we can do for you—This we recommend 
to you as sane psychology. 











CONSULT NOW 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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to advertise that manufacturer’s 
merchandise, they are more will- 
ing to do their share in pushing 
that merchandise. They are going 
to believe more strongly in it. It 
will take less urging to make them 
put their shoulders into the har- 
ness and pull. 

Again, the advertiser must con- 
cern himself with the financial 
success of the agency that solicits 
his business. Look at this matter 
from its most obvious angle. How 
can an agent hope to be a major 
factor in making profits for an 
advertiser, if he cannot make 
profits for himself as an agent? 
We believed that we must deal 
with a progressively successful 
agency. The agency men who 
called on us were warned in ad- 
vance that we intended to ask 
them some pretty personal ques- 
tions, and most of them were glad 
to tell us everything that we 
wanted to know about—the red 
ink years as well as the good ones. 
These questions of - profitable 
operation gave me some excellent 
indications as to the temper, per- 
sonality and real substance of the 
agencies interviewed. They were 
among the most enlightening on 
the whole list of fifty. 

When the twelve interviews had 
been concluded I took the ques- 
tionnaires and other data home 
with me at once. It was neces- 
sary to get away from the office to 
concentrate on them. Failing to 
study them soon after the last 
interview would have meant the 
fading of some impressions and 
the total loss of others. I went 
through each questionnaire and its 
answers, analyzing it and summing 
up my opinions.- I gave each a 
reune “A,” “B,” “C” and 90 on. 
I checked each one for size. The 
agency’s equipment for working in 
and its experience in the radio 
field were noted in a summary. 
Then under general remarks I 
jotted down my own _ personal 
opinion of the agency in question. 

I rated five agencies as “A.” 
Then, I called in our president 
and vice-president. The three of 


us went over the data on each 
agency receiving a mark below 
bat Neg 


There was a general agree- 
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ment that they had been graded 
correctly. We took up the five 
“A” agencies, eliminating two 
after a long discussion. The re- 
maining three were notified that 
we would like to have them call 
on us again, bringing rather ex- 
tensive samples of what they had 
done for other advertisers. We 
gave each agency a whole after- 
noon, Mr. Rauland, our president, 
Mr. MacGregor, our vice-presi- 
dent, and I sitting in on the 
conferences, 

Try as we might to pick one 
that seemed to have an advantage, 
it appeared to be a dead heat 
among these three agencies. Each 
of them had sold us. We believed 
that any one of them would serve 
us intelligently and capably. All 
of them knew how to run their 
own affairs in a businesslike man- 
ner. Any one of them would have 
brought prestige to us with the 
trade. We liked their character 
and personality. But we had no 
basis for choosing one and passing 
up the others. 

In every case, we inquired of 
the agencies that solicited us 
whether they had any objection to 
our getting in touch with present 
All had given us 
the fullest permission to do so. 
We decided to make use of this 
permission and in the end it proved 
to be the deciding factor. The 
clients of all three of the agencies 
were willing to give us their views. 
However, in one case the agency’s 
clients were even better, more en- 
thusiastic salesmen than _ the 
agency’s own officers had been. 

We made our final choice on the 
basis of what may be called out- 
side influence, the influence of this 
agency’s clients. Doubtless, it 
would not be wise to adopt that as 
a principle. The client’s opinion 
should not be a determining factor 
in many cases. It is a good 
barometer, nevertheless. 


W. C. Roux Joins Newark 
Agency 

W. C. Roux, who has been assistant 
to the advertising manager of L. Bam- 
berger & Company, Newark, N. J., for 
the last three years, has joined the Jo- 
seph E. Hanson Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of Newark. 
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Many Publications! 
But Only One Carrying Exclusively 


Government Information to 
American Business 


No single force affects American business 
as does the Government of the United States. 


No information is more important to busi- 
ness leaders than Government action as it 
relates to business. 


Weigh the importance of this relationship 
and you measure the importance of The 
United States Daily. 


If you haven’t yet seen a copy of this 
paper we shall be glad to cond you one with 


he Binited Siates Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 








DAVID LAWRENCE VICTOR WHITLOCK 
President Tashington Vice-President and 
Director of Advertising 
New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 
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What about 
the Olive Eaters? 


HILE it is difficult to individualize 
1,500,000 American families into 
a type, let’s try! 
These families are the olive eaters. 
They want good roast beef, of course, 
and bread and potatoes. 
But they also insist upon having the ad- 
ditional things that add zest and refine- 
ment to a dinner. Celery. Olives. 
Piquant sauces. 
They go in for entertainment and enter- 
taining; they love the theatre and sports 
and all the little luxuries that—to them! 
— make life worth the living. 


Yes, most decidedly a type—the Cosmo- 


politan type. 

That extra margin of price they pay for 
Cosmopolitan every month may well be 
taken as an indication—an indication 
that, always, they are willing to spend a 
little more for the finest quality of product. 


Jbe Cosmopolitan Market 


is Truly Cosmopolitan 
{And Exceptionally ‘Profitable to Cultivate} 


Any Ci polit. he will be glad to give you 
surpribingly. complete information about  aaameaad 
readers in 87 representative American cities . . 
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That community leadership is exerted by Dairymen is 
an acknowledged fact by agricultural workers and busi- 
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ness men everywhere. 


When a subscriber of THE DAIRY FARMER buys 
a tractor, a farm lighting plant, a radio set, a washing 
machine, a furnace, or a hundred and one other items, 
the manufacturer and dealer not only sell the subscriber, 
but dozens of that subscriber’s neighbors who are guided 
by the Dairyman’s buying preferences. 

THE DAIRY FARMER will carry your message to 


more than 250,000 community leaders. 
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Progress of the Philadelphia 
Convention Program 


Eleven Departments of Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
Announce Programs 


REPARATIONS for the 
twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World to be held at 
Philadelphia from June 20 to 24 


are well under way. Representa- — 


tive delegations of advertisers are 
expected from fourteen countries, 
the largest group coming from 
Great Britain, which it is estimated 
will number more than one hun- 
dred, as well as delegations from 
France, Belgium, Spain, South 
Africa, Australia, Canada, the Far 
East, and Latin America. 

“Advertising — Stabilizer of 
Prosperity,” will be the theme of 
the convention. Speakers at the 
general sessions —w to an 
announcement by H. H. Charles, 
chairman, general program com- 
mittee, have been selected to cover 
seven major classifications of busi- 
ness including finance, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, agriculture, 
publishing, education and industry. 
The authorities of the University 
of Pennsylvania have turned over 
all the buildings of the university 
for the use of the convention. 

Twenty-three advertising asso- 
ciations, members of the National 
Advertising Commission, embrac- 
ing practically every phase of ad- 
vertising, will hold meetings at the 
convention. The programs of 
fourteen of these have already 
been completed. Those of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
and the Associated Retail Adver- 
tisers appeared in the May 13 issue 
of Printers’ Inx. The others are 
as follows: 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 

AGENCIES 
June 22—Mcrning: Presiding, H. E. 


Advertising 
Agency, New York; 
ising Agency,” 
Barton, Durstine 


. _Simpers, 
Geputiontion,. Philadelphia, 
“Gettin the Facts Through 
a Survey,” Saul T. Cherington, 
Walter Thompson Co., New York. 


June 22—Afternoon: Presiding, H. 
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E. Lesan; “Using Facts to Build the 
Advertising Campaign,” Milton Towne, 
Yoong nS Company, New York; 

The Beatty, Newell- 
ai Inc., New York. 
orning: Presiding, H. E. 
Lesan; <ollateral Service of the Ad- 
vertising Agency,” (speaker to be 
announced); “The Business (internal ) 
End of an Advertising Agency,” Harri- 
son Atwood, The H cCann Com- 
pany, New York; “Where Is the Ad 
vertising Agency Going in the Future?” 
(Speaker to be announced). 


di Com 
June 2 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 


June 23—Morning: Presiding, George 

G Hirst, The Osborne Company, New- 

Theme, “The Human Appeal | 
‘Advertising’: 


Create Good- Will,” Dake 


a - ag The Coca- Sita Com- 
= Ga.; My ae 
hat’ hat’ Beauty "Home and Office,” E. N. 


anchard Company, Aurora, 
Lg iy “Little Gifts Long # Remind You of 

Giver. H. Sewell, Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Toledo. 


Osies “Business Secret: M. Gott 
“Piet = Spee Ae and 
"a ictures k, yo. P 


Than Words’ 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 





Py nef sig en Presiding, Horace 

C. Klein, The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn.; 
business session. 

June 22—Afternoon: Presiding, Hor- 
ace C. Klein; “Advertising to Farmers,” 
James O’Shaughnessy, American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, New 
York; business session. 


American COMMUNITY ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


June 22—Morning: Presiding, Charles 
le mg president’s address; “Con- 
unity Funds,” C harles F. 

Hatheld, St. Louis Convention and Pub- 
licity Bureau, St. Louis, Mo.; appoint- 
ment of committees; ‘““Value of Hotels in 
Community Advertising,” John C. Burg, 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., New York; 
discussion: ve paper, H. B. Dickson, 
~ tere ashington, D. C., and 
G. B. Morriss, The Drake, Chicago; 
“ani Advertising and the Community,” 
H. Sewell, Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Company. Toledo, Ohio; “Legisla- 


tion to Aid Community Advertising,” 
Martin Keet, Chamber of Commerce, 
Sunbury, Pa.; “How the Railroads Ad- 

and Sell Good- 


ommunities 


vertise 
Will,” C. B dborough, Pennsylvania 
Railroad ghee 


June 22—Afternoon: Presiding, T. H. 


Sewell; “Community Research in Build- 
ing Program,” Dr. Leonard P. Fox, 
Bureau Research, Pennsylvania 


State Chenier of Commerce, Harris- 
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burg, Pa.; “Recreation and Com- 
munity Selling,” E ce T. Lies, Play- 
ound and Recreation Association of 
merica, Chicago; “Relation of the 
Advertising Agencies to Communit 
Advertising,” . Frank McClure, Al- 
bert Frank & mt Chicago; ‘‘Sell- 
ing Your Community hrough the Store 
indow,” C. S. Clark, Edwards and 
Deutsch Lithographing Company, Chi- 
cago; “National Community Adver- 
tising,” Don E. Mowry, Association of 
Commerce, Madison, Wis.; district com- 
munity advertising pret: *What 
rs. Robert G. 
Coulter, Coulter & Payne, San An 
tonio, Tex.; ‘“Virginia’s Campai at 
Norfolk-Portsmouth,” F. E. Farin, 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Advertising Fund, 
and “Pike’s Peak Region,” Gifford 
Gillaspy, Hathaway Advertising Ser- 
vice, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
June 23—Morning: Don E. Mowry, 
Association of Commerce, Madison, 
Wis.; “Part Played by Utilities in 
Community Advertising,” C. W. Chiles, 
Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill.; “‘Creating Com- 
munity Spirit,” Ben R. Vardaman, 
National Community Magazine, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; district community advertis- 
ing projects: ‘“Maine’s Program of 
State-Wide Advertising,” Harrie B. 
Coe, State of Maine Publicity Bureau, 
ortland, Maine; “Advertising the 
Playground of Michi to the 
—, s.. @ h , Bay 
City amber of Commerce, Bay 
City, Mich.; “‘Pennsylvania’s Plan and 
Results,” T. C. Mirkil, State Pub- 
licity Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa.; “ - 
ver’s Activity (Visualized),” Joe E. 
Moorhead, ountain States Telephone 
Company, Denver, Colo.;  secretary’s 
report; committee reports, and election 
of officers. 


ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


June 22 and 23: President’s address; 
secretary’s report; treasurer’s report; 
appointment of committees; “Fundamen- 
tals of Salesmanship Applied to Classi- 
fied Advertising’; Chairman, Walter 
W. Murdick, Detroit Free Press; ‘‘De- 
pgs | Voluntary Business,” Chair- 
man, Harry Gwaltney, Milwaukee — 





nal; “Promotion,” Chairman, 
Perkins, Chica: Herald-Examiner; 
“Nationalized chinery to Prevent 
Misrepresentation and Fraud,” E. L. 
Greene, National Better Business Bu- 
reau; “Service As Applied to Classified 
Advertising,” Chairman, R. E. Seiler, 
Los Angeles Examiner; ‘Credits and 
Collections,” Chairman, F. L. Tate, The 
Toronto Star; Other Subjects to 
discussed: 1. Censorship of 
control of agencies to prevent them from 
eving copy repeatedly that has been 
rejected; 2. Ways and means of secur- 
ing out-of-town advertising; 3. Develop- 
ing and handling church advertising; 4. 
What should be the percentage cost of 
the Classified Department?: 5. Are com- 
bination rates logical and do they con- 
stitute price cutting?; 6. Has anybody 
ever built voluntary business on the 
fourth newspaper of a metropolitan city?; 
7. Can we get all member newspapers 
to accept and use the association rules 
on censorship?; 8. Should classified 
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rates be higher than display rates?; 
Election of officers. 


Direct Marit ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


June 22—Afternoon: Presiding, Frank 
L. Pierce, Direct Mail Advertising Asso. 
ciation; “Handling Mailing Lists to Get 
the Best Results,” Edward Coleman, 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn; 
“Using Direct Mail to Make Space 
Advertising Effective,” S. E. Cony- 
beare, Armstr Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; “Getting Your Message 
Over to the Other Feliow,” A. M. Can- 
dee, The National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company, Inc., Milwaukee. 

June 23—Morning: Presiding, Elmer 


Magazine, New 
York; ‘‘Reducing Sales Costs Through 
Good - Printing,” Watson M. Gordon, 
S. D. Warren Company, Boston; “The 
Place of a House Organ in a General 
Advertising Program,” E. R. Mas- 
chester, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del.; “Better 
Direction in Direct-Mail Selling,” S. 
Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. _ 

June 23—Afternoon: Presiding, Rob- 
ert E. Ramsay, The Robert E. Ramsay 
Organization, New York; “You Can't 
Say ‘No’ to the Ceiling,” Streeter Blair, 
The Havens-Blair-Cartlich Company, 
Kansas City; “The Postal Situation 
from a Government Viewpoint,” Hon. 
Robert S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, Washington, C.; 
“The Postal Situation from a Mail 
User’s Viewpoint,” Richard H. Lee, 
National Council of Business Mail 
Users, New York. 


CoNnFERENCE OF ADVERTISING CLUB 
XECUTIVES 


June 23—Morning: Presiding, Norman 
M. Parrott, Advertising Club of Balti- 
more, Md.; “A Message,” C. K. Wood- 
bridge, Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, New York; “A Well Rounded 
Advertising Club,” Don K. Thomas, Ad- 
vertising Club of Los Angeles; ques- 
tions and discussions; “Group Meetings, 
Clifton D. Jackson, Advertising Club 
of New York; questions and _ discus- 
sion; “Announcement and Publicity, 
Lester C. Nagley, Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis; “How Committees Should 
Function,” Harold M. Hastings, Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit; ‘Machinery for 
Carrying Out Programs,” Paul S. Van 
Auken, Advertising Council of Chicago; 
“Conducting a Club with Volunteers 
Only,” Henry F. Hager, Advertising 
Club of Muncie, Ind.; Speaker from 
Great Britain (Subject and name to 
come later); Membership,—Open dis- 
cussion to be led by Chairman Parrott; 
“Club Work in Canada,” W. B. Tingle, 
Montreal Publicity Association. 


June 23—Afternoon: “Club Finances,” 
(ten minutes to full time secretary 
ten minutes to a volunteer secretary); 
“Club Service Department, Associat 
Advertisi Clubs of the World,” Ed 
Hunter; “Hints to Officers of Small 
Clubs,” Reginald Colley Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; “Dis- 
trict Conventions,” John W. Long- 
necker, chairman, first district; “Bud- 
get,” (Speaker to be assigned); De- 
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Let the Figures Argue 


The Washington Star’s advertising lineage for 
April reiterates the recognition of its supremacy in 
the National Capital. 

The Star carried during April a total of 2,525,401 
lines of advertising, while all the other papers here 
combined exceeded this by only 73,080 lines. And 
so it is month after month and year after year. 

The significance of it all is—your advertising 
problem in Washington is simplified. Use The 
Star alone and you get maximum of efficiency at 
a minimum of expense. 


Our Statistical Department will be glad to fur- 
nish any information desired as to this market. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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partmentalizing the Work of an Adver- 
tising Club,” Robert A. Warfel, Na- 
tio Advertising Commission; “A 
Story from Overseas,” (British speaker 
to be assigned); ‘‘Making Effective Use 
of the Speakers’ Bureau,” (Speaker to 
be assigned); election of officers. 


Reat Estate ApDVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


June 22—Morning: Presiding, W. 
Edwin Blair, Blair, Inc., Philadelphia; 
President’s address; “Promotion of 
Real Estate as an Investment,” E. T. 
Purcell, Coral Gables Company, Miami, 
Fla.; “Building Home Communities 
a Advertising,” William H. Wil- 
son, illiam H. Wilson _& Company. 

June 23—Morning: Presiding, Mrs. 
W. H. Wright, Real Estate Advertisers’ 
Association; “Advertising and Selling 
of the Co-operative Apartment House,” 
Frederick Cone, Andrew Cone General 
Advertising Agency, New York; “Co- 
ordination of Display and_ Classified 
Real Estate Advertising,” Herbert W. 
Hess, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Winvow Dispray ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


June 22—Morning: Presiding, Frank 
C. Kenyon, Jr., Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; 
“Push vs. Pull in Window Displays,” 
Herbert W. Hess, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania; “Farm 
Market Window Displays,” B. J. Par- 
sons, Standard Farm Unit, Chicago; 
“Building a Business with Window and 
Store Display,” Samuel C. Dobbs, for- 
mer president, Coca-Cola Company. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THEATRE 
ProGRaM PuBLISHERS 


June 23—Morning: Presiding, E. E. 
Brugh, National Association of Theatre 
Program Publishers, Chicago; Report of 
progress of the association in the past 
year; report of accomplishments of the 
National Advertising Commission; ‘‘Sell- 
ing Advertising,” J. C. Chevalier, New 
York Theatre Program Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

June 23—Afternoon: “The Use of 
Theatre Programs for Topics and In- 
formation of Civic and Community In- 
terests,” Charles F. Hatfield, American 
Community Advertising Association; 
“Opportunity to Improve Theatre Pro- 
grams and Broaden Our Service to the 
Advertiser.” E. E. Brugh, Clyde 
Riley Advertising System, Chicago. 
Election of Officers. 


Pusiic Utinitres ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
June 2&@—Morning: Presiding, Wil- 
liam H. — * Bee Engineeri —~ 
Bg ic Sections 
report; W. P. : Costs 
and Results Fi x. 
A. E. Fitkin & Company, New York; 
_ Advertising for Public Utili- 
= “2 eae Beeld 
sit mpany, icago; ‘Radio 
Broa in "Aawartising,” Martin 
P. al Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y. ee 
June 22—Afternoon: Presiding, Leon- 


» Jj. J. Moran, 
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ard Ormerod, Public Utilities Advertis. 
ing Association, Philadelphia; president’s 
address—William H. Hodge; address by 
Paul S. Clapp, United States Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
address by Louis Wiley, New York 
Times; address by W. N. Teasdale, 
London & North Eastern Railway, Lon- 
don, England. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
oF ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 


June 22—Afternoon: Presiding, Prof. 
Edward J. Kilduff, New York Univers. 
ity, New York; ‘Supplementary Assign- 
ments for the Study of Advertising,” 
an re agg hemi a 
“Supplementary ignments or 
Study of Marketing,” Prof. Nathaniel 
W. Barnes, University of Chicago. 

June 22—Evening: Presiding, Prof. 
Edward J. Kilduff, New York; “What 
the University Can Do to Prepare Men 
and Women for Work in Advertisi 
Agencies,” Wilfred W. Fry, ; Ww 
Ayer & Son; “What the University Can 
Do to Prepare Men and Women _for 
the Business Side of Periodical Pub- 
lishing,” William Boyd, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


Heater Account with Columbus 
Agency 

The J. H. Grayson Manufacturing 
Company, Athens, Ohio, Rayglo heaters, 
has appointed The Robbins & Pearson 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers and direct mail will 
be used. 


Mack Trucks Quarterly 
Profits Gain 


Net profits, after charges, of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., New ork, were 
$2,315,529 for the first quarter of 
1926. This compares with $1,754,869 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Beauty Preparation Account 
for Mathewson & Sinclair 
The Maison Madeleine, Philadelphi 


beauty preparations, has appoin 
Mathewson Sinclair, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. ewspapers and magazines 
are being used. 


R. A. Meade with Henry 
Decker Agency 


Ralph A. Meade, formerly advertisi 
manager of the mora] ograph 
Company, New York be jones enry 

er, Ltd, New Y¥ advertising 
agency. 


F. W. Jaycox Joins J. E. Lutz 


Fred W. Jaycox, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the New York World, 
has joined the staff of J. E. Lutz, Chi- 
cago, publishers’ representative. 
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An old client, who has left 
the Windy City, dropped 
in to see us the other day. “I 
certainly miss the Bundscho 
touch,”hesaidas he reached 
for a “Lucky.” We showed 
him our ever-growing list 
of out-of-town clients... 
and now he’s happy, back 
in the fold! 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Four years ago 
THE ELKS 


MAGAZINE 
was an idea. 


Since then it 
has become 
an important 
factor in the ad- 
vertising plans 
of many lead- 
ing national 
advertisers. 


In securing 
success for ad- 
vertisers "THE 
ELKS MAGA- 


ZINE has also 
secured success 


for itself. 


argest Magazine for Men 
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The Rose by Any Other Name 


Does the Alteration in Nomenclature Have Any Effect on the Odor? 


By John Edward Hicks 
66 ELL, well, if it isn’t old 


Bill Ashbu:1 on from 
Homeburg! How are you, any- 
way? Say, it’s great to see some- 
body from the old town. I haven't 
had a chance to run up there for 
several years. How’s all the old 
gang, anyway? Is Tom McCarty 
still foreman down at the pickle 
factory?” 

“Well, he doesn’t exactly de- 
scribe it that way. Mr. Thomas 
McCarty is director of personnel 
for the Homeburg Condiment and 
Relish Works, Inc.” 

“So that’s what he calls it? 
What’s that old saying about ‘a 
rose by any other name’? It’s 
funny how people go in for high- 
sounding titles nowadays. You 
know Rollins and Jamison, who 
used to be advertising salesmen 
and space buyers for the adver- 
tising agent back home, are v.ork- 
ing for a purveyor of ideas down 
here; same work, but they are 
known respectively as account ex- 
ecutive and audience buyer.” 

“Yes, I know about them. They 
have been trying to get Jimmie 
Barnes, the artist, to come down 
here and take a job as visualizer.” 

“Say, we used to have great 
times playing Kelly pool in Red 
Millard’s pool hall, didn’t we?” 

“He’s changed the name to 
Millard’s Recreational Parlors, 
now. By the way, his little freckle- 
faced sister has grown up, and 
now conducts the Powder Puff 
Beauty Salon.” 

“Remember the quartet that 
used to practice in Millard’s place 
—a barber, a plumber, a paper 
hanger and an undertaker? Some 
combination, wasn’t it?” 

“They don’t sing so much any 
more. It keeps them pretty busy 
attending to their work as ton- 
sorialist, sanitary engineer, in- 
terior decorator and mortician.” 

“What was that soda squirt’s 


name down at the candy store that- 


used to hand out the soda pop?” 


“Oh, you mean Hal Chandler, 
He resigned his position as soda 
dispenser at the confectionist’s and 
instead of selling carbonated bey- 
erages has become one of the city’s 
foremost restaurateurs. He bought 
the lunch room, fired the cook, 
hired a culinary engineer, and now 
calls the place The Coffee 
Shoppe.” 

“But Charlie Williams still gets 
the slop and feeds it to his hogs, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Not personally. Since he or- 
ganized the Homeburg Disposal 
Company he has employed several 
refuse collectors. The hog feed- 
ing is taken care of by a subsidi- 
ary concern, the Porcine Products 
Corporation. Charlie doesn’t have 
time to argue any more with old 
Mose, the whitewasher, and I 
guess Mose, as our foremost kal- 
somining engineer, keeps quite 
busy, too.” 

“Does your father still repair 
furniture at his second-hand store?” 

“He continues in the used furni- 
ture business, but has employed a 
man to do the reconditioning.” 

“Well, old man, I’m mighty glad 

to hear that everything in Home- 
burg is on the up and up.” 
_ “Yes, everyone seems to be do- 
ing quite well. How are you get- 
ting along since you quit writing 
for the Homeburg Tribune and 
came down here? Understand 
you are press agent for one of 
the railroads.” 

“Oh, why, I am director of pub- 
lic relations for the Santabash 
Railroad, yes. By the way, you 
used to make quite a bit of side 


.money writing advertisements for 
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different concerns in Homeburg. 
Are you keeping that up?” 

“Yes, I got enough of those 
part-time customers lined up so 
that I could quit the advertising 
department of the Tribune. Myr 
card: 

Wittram THomMAs ASHBURTON 
Consulting Advertising Engineer.” 








— 
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Increase 






A pverrisErs invested 
31% more money in GOOD 
HARDWARE during the 
first five months this year 
than during the same 
months in 1925— 





And more by far than in any 
similar period in the successful —— 
history of GOOD HARDWARE 


GooD HARDWARE is read in 
more hardware stores than any 
other publication — that’s the 
reason for this remarkable 
growth. 











TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 912 Broadway, New York 




















ANOTHER STEP TOWARD | 


By telling the public the name and location of the dea 
go one step farther toward closing the sale. This is one 
ing which delivers direct sales results and enhances the 


One Park Avenue ar SATE ey eT. 
New York City _General Outdoor Adverti 
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WARD MAKING THE SALE 


1 of the dealer’s store, Outdoor Painted Displays can 
This is one particular advantage of Outdoor Advertis- 
nhances the local effectiveness of a national campaign. 






Harrison & Loomis Streets 


i) Advertising Co. Chicago, Ill 
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THE MAN 
WHO WAS 
COLOR-BLIND 





. . . This page is a reproduction, in miniature, 

of the front cover of an interesting and valuable 

folder which discusses an important phase of 

present day advertising. A copy will be sent 

to any advertiser or agency upon request. 
WALTER C. McMILLAN, Inc. 

565 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





An ancient legend 
bearing on the relation 


of 


COLOR to 
SHELTER 


including a brief discussion 
of the importance of color 
in the advertising of prod- 
ucts which enter into the 
construction, decoration, 
furnishing, and equipping 
of the modern home. 
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Re-registration of Trade-Marks 
Now Possible 


A Recent Decision Marks the Return of a Practice of Special Interest 
to Those Who Have Bought Trade-Marks. 


Washington Burvau 
0 _ PRINTERS’ Ink 
RECENT decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents 


makes the re-registration of trade- 
marks possible, under certain im- 
portant conditions, and marks the 
return of a practice that will prove 
of material value to a great many 
owners of valuable marks. 

Until this decision was rendered, 
and for some time past, the pur- 
chaser of a registered trade-mark 
had to rely for protection on the 
registration of an assignment and 
the establishment of his ownership 
under the common law. This 
sometimes made the protection of 
a mark difficult and expensive in 
our own courts. It also frequently 
complicated or prevented the se- 
curing of registration in foreign 
countries, and greatly handicapped 
the American trade-mark owner in 
foreign courts. 

The ownership of thousands of 
valuable trade-marks changes 
hands every year in this country. 
And while hundreds of registra- 
tions are recorded, by registrations 
of assignment in the trade-mark 
division of the Patent Office by the 
new owners, it is apparent that, in 
the majority of cases, the pur- 
chasers rely for protection of their 
marks merely on the records of the 
transfer of the businesses involved. 
Unquestionably, this is a danger- 
ous practice, and it is largely the 
result of a Patent Office decision 
in 1921, which prevented the re- 
registration of an assigned trade- 
mark, and which was considered a 
precedent by the examiners. But 
this decision has been reversed, 
and now a purchaser will find it 
possible to re-register his marks 
with all of the benefits which fol- 
low original registration. 

The case which was responsible 
for this reversal was that of the 
General Motors Corporation, in its 
successful attempt to re-register 
the trade-mark “Chevrolet” for 
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automobiles. In his decision, dated 
April 30, 1926, the Commissioner 
of Patents held that General 
Motors is entitled to re-register 
the mark, notwithstanding that 
“Chevrolet” had been previously 
registered under the act of 1905 by 
the Chevrolet Motor Company, its 
predecessor in business. 

This is the last of three impor- 
tant decisions governing the right 
to re-register trade-marks, and the 
major details of the cases are in- 
teresting and important to all own- 
ers of valuable marks. They not 
only illustrate the advantages and 
economies of re-registration, under 
certain conditions which may con- 
front any trade-mark owner, but 
they also plainly show the will- 
ingness of the Patent Office to 
correct its mistakes and to im- 
prove the trade-mark service for 
the benefit of industry. 


THE SHINQLA CASE A PRECEDENT 


In the first of these cases, that 
of the Shinola Company, the Pat- 
ent Commissioner reversed a de- 
cision of the examiner, who had 
refused to register the word 
“Shinola” as a trade-mark for shoe 
polish. Registration was refused 
by the examiner for the reason 
that the mark and goods were 
identical with the mark and goods 
shown in a certificate of registra- 
tion previously issued by the Pat- 
ent Office to the American Chemi- 
cal Manufacturing and Mining 
Company. 

It appears from the records of 
the case that the Shinola Company 
was the same entity as the Ameri- 
can Chemical Company, “the name 
of .the company having been 
changed by order of a competent 
court.” But the examiner of 
trade-marks ruled that registration 
of the mark to the Shinola Com- 
pany could be granted only upon 
the condition that the registration 
to the American Chemical Manu- 
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facturing and Mining Company be 
cancelled. 

Cancellation of the original 
registration was resisted on the 
ground that it would invalidate 
foreign registrations of the mark. 
The argument was also submitted 
that other foreign registrations 
were being sought by the appellant, 
and that foreign countries required 
that registration be obtained by 
the appellant in this country. It 
was further shown that some for- 
eign countries are not satisfied with 
the showing of registration by the 
American Chemical Company and 
the submission of proof that the 
name of that company had been 
changed to the Shinola Company, 
and required as a condition pre- 
cedent to registration a certificate 
of registration in this country by 
the appellant, the Shinola Com- 
pany. Therefore, the appellant 
urged that the new registration be 
issued, and in reversing the ex- 
aminer’s decision the Commissioner 
of Patents said: 

“There is nothing in the trade- 
mark law to prohibit and much to 
justify the second registration of a 
trade-mark to a party where good 
and sufficient reasons are shown to 
justify the same. Such a showing 
has been made in this case.” 

This decision stood as a pre- 
cedent, and was responsible for the 
re-registration of innumerable 
trade-marks, until August 30, 1921, 
when, in the case of Beiersdorf & 
Company versus Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., an assistant patent commis- 
sioner ruled that the trade-mark 
“Pebeco” could not be re-regis- 
tered under the name of the latter 
concern. This was a case in op- 
position. The record shows that 
in April, 1919, the business of the 
opposer and the trade-mark were 
sold by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to Lehn & Fink, and that 
an assignment was recorded in the 
Patent Office. 

Probably this rather unusual 
transfer of trade-mark rights, 
with the various legal phases in- 
volved, unduly influenced the de- 
cision. Also, the assistant com- 
missioner appears to have been 
misled by his patent training into 
considering the registration in the 
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light of a special grant—an atti- 
tude that has always hampered the 
trade-mark registration service, 
He said that the benefits of regis- 
tration to the appellant were too 
trivial to outweigh the correspond- 
ing inconvenience to the public of 
having two co-existing registra- 
tions for the same mark. Although 
the fallacy of this statement is 
obvious, since the many re-regis- 
trations of previous years never 
had caused any inconvenience to 
the public, the assistant commis- 
sioner based his decision on it and 
also on the fact that he was unable 
to find in the statutes any author- 
ity for re-registering a trade-mark 
merely because there had been a 
change in ownership. 

Since 1921, the trade-mark ex- 
aminers have been compelled to 
accept this decision as a guide, and 
for that reason it has prevented 
the re-registration of many valu- 
able marks and caused no end of 
trouble and expense to _ trade- 
mark owners. But now the prac- 
tice is completely changed by the 
decision in the General Motors 
case, which the Commissioner of 
Patents based on the ground that, 
there being certain advantages to 
the owner of a mark in registering 
it in his own name, re-registration 
should not be refused on the 
ground that the mark has been 
registered to a predecessor in busi- 
ness. He said that this should be 
the case unless it were forbidden 
by the statute, and that no such 
prohibition is found in the Trade 
Mark Act. In his decision, the 
Commissioner said further : 

“The statute does not prohibit 
the re-registration of a trade- 
mark by the transferee and there 
are certain advantages to the 
transferee in having the mark 
registered in his own name. For 
example, it will be much less ex- 
pensive for him to obtain regis- 
tration of the mark in the foreign 
countries, since it will not be neces- 
sary to file copies of the papers 
evidencing the transfer of title 
with the necessary legalizations 
thereof and, in the event of a suit 
against a later user, the certificate 
of registration to the transferee 
will be prima facie evidence of his 
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Get Into the Birmingham 


Market Now! 


During the first three months of 1926, new firms 
incorporated in Birmingham for the total of 


$4,613,000 


Capital is seeking and finding in Birming- 
ham safe and permanent investment. 


April Building Activity 


52% for Residential Buildings . . . . $1,131,700 
23% for Commercial Buildings . . . 515,000 
10% for Public Works and Utilities . 223,000 
9% for Industrial Buildings. . . . 198,000 
3% for Public Buildings. . . . . 75,000 


This is an increase of $1,000,000 
and more over April, 1925. 


The weekly payroll is now well over $4,300,000, which 
means that everyone is employed. Plenty of money 
in the channels of trade. 


The News continues to exert an influence in the lives 
of Birmingham citizens, with this result for April: 


Daily Circulation Average . . 81,088 
Sunday Circulation . .. . 93,822 
Advertising Lineage . . . . 1,678,810 


The News Gives 


Complete Effective Coverage 
Permanent Prestige 
Reader Acceptance 
Results—with Profits 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutns Greatest NewSpaPer 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY=—SMITH Co. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
J. C. HARRIS, JR. 
Atlanta 



































ownership, whereas, if he has to 
sue on the registration granted to 
his transferor, he will have to 
prove his title, unless the defend- 
ant in the suit will stipulate it. 

“Tt is the policy of the Patent 
Office to assist manufacturers in 
every way possible in developing 
and protecting their foreign trade. 
Under this policy, it is not be- 
lieved that registration should be 
refused to the transferee of a 
trade-mark unless such re-regis- 
tration is specifically forbidden by 
the statute or follows as an obvi- 
ously necessary inference from the 
statute. No such prohibition be- 
ing found in the statute, it follows 
that the registration here sought 
should be granted. 

“The decision in P. Beiersdorf & 
Company vs. Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
290 O. G. 811, in so far as it is in 
conflict with the above holding, is 
over-ruled.” 





Organize Advertising Service 


at New York 
J. E. Bolland and S. G. McNary, Jr., 
—_ organized an advertising service 
New York under the name_ of 
Bolland. McNary, Inc. Both Mr. Bol- 
land and Mr. McNary have been with 
the Fairchild Publications, New York, 
for many years. Both men_had also 
been with the Dry Goods Economist, 
New York. Mr. Bolland is president 
and secretary of the new company and 
Mr. McNary vice-president and trea- 
surer. 


E. W. Brewer Joins The 
Lamson Company 


Emerson W. Brewer has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of The 

mson Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturer of the Ice-Maid 
electric refrigerator, conveyors, etc. 
He has been with the H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Company, Inc., Chicago. 


Frederick Will, Sr., Dead 


Frederick Will, io. president of the 
Sterling Range ‘Furnace Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, £. Y., died at that 
city last week at the age of seventy- 
four. At one time he was president of 
the National Association of Stove Man- 
ufacturers. 











Starts Advertising Service at 
Vancouver 


James M. Maxwell, recently with the 
advertising department of the Van- 
couver, Province, has started the 
Maxwell at that 
city. 


abiding Agency, 
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How Many 
Retail Clothiers in the 
Country? 





Foreman & CrarK 
CuIcaco 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In an advertisement which we shall 
publish shortly we wish to refer to the 
total number of clothing retailers in the 
United States. We do not need an exact 
figure, and are writing to ask if you 
have in your records either current or 
recent data on this point. 

Foreman & Crark. 


LEADING trade magazine of 
A the clothing field is authority 
for the estimate that there are ap- 
proximately 12,000 retail clothing 
establishments in the country. A 
book of reference gives the total 
number of men’s furnishing and 
clothing establishments in _ the 
United States as 40,339. This 
figure includes all the retail estab- 
lishments that have a haberdashery 
and men’s wear section. Since 
figures are so often disputed, 
PRINTERS’ INK disclaims any direct 
responsibility for these two esti- 
mates. What. in fact, is a retail 
clothier? Is he a merchant who 
sells men’s clothing as a principal 
line? Should we include depart- 
ment stores, dealers in women’s 
clothing, haberdashers who mea- 
sure to order and have a book of 
swatches to choose from? The 
answer to our _ correspondent’s 
query, if an answer were possible, 
would depend to considerable ex- 
tent upon one’s definition of a 
aga retailer—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK 





Joins H. F. Clayton 
Corporation 


Herbert Bartholomew, recently man- 
aging director and secretary-treasurer of 
National Publicity Limited, Montreal 
advertising agency, has become president 
and managing director of The F. 
Clayton Corporation Limited, Montreal, 
manufacturer of oil burning furnaces. 





Start Magazine Distributing 
Business at New York 


The National Magazine Distributors, 
Inc., has been organized at New York. 
It is a sales organization for publishers 
desiring distribution in the Unit 
States and Canada. B. L. McFadden 
is general manager of the new organ- 
ization. 
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WENTY-TWO mo- 

tor car manufacturers 

leading in sales in 
Wayne County, Michigan, 
during the first four months 
of 1926 used a major por- 
tion of their advertising in 
The Detroit Free Press, 
both daily and Sunday. 


These twenty-two manufac- 
turers purchased 325,486 
lines of space in The De- 
troit Free Press—19,817 
lines more than were used 
in the second Detroit me- 
dium, and 109,739 lines 
more than were used in the 
third Detroit medium. 





No matter how few or how 
many “legs” motor car en- 
gines may have, or whether 
the delivery has been F.O.B., 
A.Y.D., or C.A.S.H., The 
Detroit Free Press has been 
the dependable and depend- 
ed upon medium to “crash 
the gates’ of what is con- 
sidered to be the toughest 
car-selling market in the 


U.S.A. 





m/} PBetroit Free Press 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 
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Ce 
The Press is|‘ 


Cleveland” —|. 


UBLISHERS statements just issued by “Audit 

Bureau of Circulations” confirm the circulation 
supremacy The Press has held in Cleveland for many 
years. Average daily net paid circulation figures for 
the six months’ period ended March 31, 1926, establish 
these facts: 


1. In a year The Press has gained MORE THAN 
TWICE AS MUCH City circulation as both other 
newspapers COMBINED. 


2. The Press’ City circulation daily average is a cover- 
age of one newspaper to every English-reading family 
in Cleveland! 


3. In a year The Press has gained more than 7,000 
more total circulation than BOTH other newspapers 
COMBINED! 


4. The Press has more than 16,000 more CITY circu- 
lation than the daily News has TOTAL circulation. 


” 


5. The Press has more City circulation, more City and 
Suburban circulation, more Total circulation than any 
other daily newspaper in all Ohio. 


oo 


**It’s The TRUE Cleveland Market’s| FIR 


The Cleveland 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ALL 


Detroit . 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York City 410 IN 


L ARGsBSs T a +-4 Cin @ i 
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‘First In 
-lras Usual! 


Wa 











TOTAL Circulation 
a ee 
oe. « sk. sis OE 
D. Plain Dealer. . . «. . 200,239 
Press Lead . 
CT ke oe ' OD 
Over Plain Dealer . . . . 22,398 
& pp ¢ Circulation 
ees se. oe See ee 
1 POP. 6 « o's + 8 
’ D. Plain Dealer. . . . ~~ 111,282 
Press Lead 
Over News . . . . . . 58,001 
Over Plain Dealer . . . . = 72,765 
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Ten Dealers Tell Their Experiences 
with Missionary Men 


Then, Four Manufacturers Outline Their Policies in This Respect 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


[* was a rather strange coinci- 
dence that immediately after I 
had written an article concerning 
the activities of missionary sales- 
men, which appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink for January 21, 1926, on 
page 136, I got a letter from Paul 
Collier, secretary of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, asking me to lead the 
discussion on a similar subject be- 
fore the annual convention of that 
association. He wrote: 

“Letters received from our mem- 
bers indicate that one of the sub- 
jects we ought to consider on the 
program of our coming conven- 
tion is: ‘The Problem of Forced 
Sales by the Manufacturer.’ 

“Apparently, it is the practice 
of producers—particularly of 
building specialists—to solicit the 
consumer direct in their effort to 
get a foothold for their product 
in any given community. When 
the solicitors have procured or- 
ders enough to make a carload, 
they take this to the local dealer 
and try to force a carload order 
out of him, although he may al- 
ready be handling another brand 
of the same kind of material. 

“We know of some cases where 
these soliciting methods ‘unsell’ 
business which the local dealers 
already have on their books as 
sold. Doubtless, you have been up 
against this problem yourself and 
have some definite ideas in regard 
to it. We shall appreciate it if 
vou would lead the discussion on 
this subject at our convention, 
taking, say fifteen or twenty min- 
utes to get the problem before 
the membership. Then we can 
follow it up with discussion by 
the members from the floor. Pos- 


sibly some suggestions will come 
out of it which will be beneficial 
to everyone.” 

The Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s 


Association draws its 


membership from the progressive 
merchants in the retail building 
material field located in New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Long Island, Staten Island and 
Manhattan. It: is, perhaps, one of 
the most representative bodies of 
dealers which could be gathered 
together in one room at any one 
time, which makes the experience 
that follows doubly instructive, in- 
teresting and valuable. Realizing 
that a discussion on missionary 
salesmen would bring out some 
very amusing and beneficial expe- 
riences from other dealers in the 
room, I simply opened the dis- 
cussion by reading what I had 
already said in Printers’ Ink, 
and then added: 

“I think the best way to han- 
dle this discussion would be for 
any one of us who has. had some 
experience with missionary sales- 
men calling directly upon our 
trade to get up and tell briefly 
what this experience has _ been. 
Let’s not be afraid to tell a good 
story on ourselves. I’ll start the 
ball rolling with one on ourselves. 


HE BOUGHT TOO LIBERALLY 


“Our family owned, for a great 
many years, the country store at 
Oradell, N. J. The manager had 
a weakness for buying everything 
under the sun. I recall particularly 
his very special weakness was for 
prepared paints. A paint salesman 
would go out and call upon all 
the painters of the neighborhood, 
and apparently sell every painter 
there. The salesman would come 
back and say to our manager that 
all the painters were never going 
to use any other kind of paint, 
and immediately get him to put in 
a generous stock of this brand on 
the strength of this assertion. 

“Another paint salesman would 
come along and sell all the paint- 
ers again, in fact a painter is a 
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rather easy man to sell, except 
that he never stays sold. This went 
on, until at the time we wound 
up our affairs, there were six 
complete stocks of six brands of 
prepared paint sitting on the 
shelves, hardly a can of which had 
been sold to the painters who were 
all using colors, white lead and oil, 
which our store didn’t keep in 
stock. 

“Since then, we have always 
been very careful at all the Com- 
fort Coal-Lumber Company yards 
never to stock any material, un- 
less, we, ourselves, are prepared to 
sell it to our customers, without 
trusting to the efforts of mis- 
sionary salesmen.” 

There was some laughter, and 
afterward, speaking in turn, one 
dealer after another got up and 
told of somewhat similar expe- 
riences. It developed into a reg- 
ular experience meeting of deal- 
ers. Here are some of the stories 
which were related: 

First Dealer: 

“A missionary salesman sold 
one of my contractor-customers 
twenty-five squares of a special 
sort of roofing for a particular 
job. This was shipped O. K. The 
contractor laid the job, and found 
he had five squares left over which 
I had to take back and give him 
full credit for. This was three 
years ago, and I still have the 
five squares of roofing, if the 
rats haven’t eaten them up, and 
all my profits in this order and 
a great many other squares of 
roofing, is tied up until it will 
eventually be lost.” 

Second Dealer: 

“A missionary salesman brought 
in to me several signed orders for 
fifty. bags of a certain stucco. I 
was able to deliver only two or- 
ders of those which he had 
brought to me. The rest of my 
masons wouldn’t take the stuff. 
When I remonstrated with them, 
showing that they had signed 
these orders and it was a contract 
they replied that they knew it, but 
at the same time they did not 
want the stucco. Of course, I 
could force them to take this mate- 
rial, but on the other hand, I 
would lose them forever as cus- 
tomers, and could not afford to 
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take this course of action. I still 
have this stock of material on 
my hands.” 

Third Dealer: 

“A salesman laid the orders on 
my desk for a certain material. I 
delivered a load of it to one of 
my best contractors who kept only 
a half-dozen bags and sent the 
rest back, saying that he under- 
stood it was just to try the mate- 
rial, and he could try it very well 
with just that number of bags. 
The other contractors to whom 
I sent loads of this material all 
returned it to me, saying that they 
never ordered it. Of course, I 
realize my contractors aren’t al- 
ways the most truthful people in 
the world, but it does look as 
though somebody lied to me. It 
doesn’t matter much who it was, 
because now I have this ‘junk’ 
on my hands and can’t sell it.” 

Fourth Dealer: 

“When I put in a stock of 
material on the basis of orders 
secured by the manufacturer’s 
salesmen from my customers, the 
orders all read at the bottom ‘to 
be delivered as wanted.’ I have 
had the stock in for about two 


years now and _ nobody has 
wanted it yet, so I guess I’m 
stuck.” 


Fifth Dealer: 

“A certain manufacturer wanted 
to give one of my contractors 
some material to try out on a job. 
This was all right, except for the 
fact that we had already sold the 
contractor a material which we 
had in stock. It did not seem fair 
that we should lose our profit on 
a sale which was being sup- 
planted, so we billed the manu- 
facturer for the amount of the 
profit on the sale which we were 
so losing and were at last able 
to secure this just due by de- 
ducting it from one of their bills 
to us.” 

Sixth Dealer: 

“Usually the practice of mis- 
sionary salesmen is to get enough 
orders for about a half carload 
of material, and then persuade 
you to stock a full carload on the 
strength of these orders. I have 
known cases where such a sales- 
man was able to get enough or- 
ders for one full carload, and 
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Department StoreBi 
Records Using the] 


On May 6th the. New Orleans 
ITEM made history. 

On that day, Feibleman’s—one 
of New Orleans’ leading depart- 
ment stores—took the largest ad- 
vertising space on record for any 
mercantile establishment in New 
Orleans for a one-day sale —six 
full pages! 

This advertising was confined | 
exclusively to the ITEM. | 

And the ITEM, as usual, de- 
livered the goods. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtew- 
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reBreaks All Selling 
heITEM Exclusively 


Read this letter from Feible- 
man’s merchandise manager: 


“This is merely to record. officially 
the fact that as the result of the six 
page advertisement which appeared 
exclusively in the columns of the New 
Orleans Item, Feibleman’s broke all 
records for one day selling. 

“We consider this evidence of your 
pulling power all the more remarkable 
because the excessive rains the day 
previous prevented us from getting 
the usual window appeal — therefore, 
forcing us to depend for results en- 
tirely upon the columns of your paper.” 


Remember— 


5 out of 7 newspaper-reading 
4 familes in New Orleans read 
THE NEW ORLEANS. ITEM 





National Advertising Representatives: 
| GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
5 250 Park Ave., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Cribune. 
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instead of turning this directly 
over to a dealer, he divided the 
orders between two dealers and 
used them as a lever to sell two 
carloads. Inasmuch as this was 
a slow-moving stock, this proved 
to be very bad selling practice, 
and he lost: both accounts in the 
end.” 

Seventh Dealer: 

“T have unfortunately run into 
a case where an _ unscrupulous 
salesman went out among my 
trade and unsold orders which I 
had already booked for a com- 
petitive product that I was carry- 
ing in stock. He then turned 
these over to my competitor, and 
in this way diverted to him the 
customers who were already on 
my books. Fortunately, this does 
not happen often, and would 
not occur in a case of an honest 
policy. It killed the particular 
brand of goods in question for 
our section for all time to come, 
I am glad to say.” 

The very next week at the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
convention, the same topic came 
up for discussion, worded like 
this: “Soliciting by Manufac- 
turers and Wholesalers of Spe- 
cialty Lines to Consumers Direct 
to Create Demand for Their Par- 
ticular Brand. Does this build up 
or tear down your sales struc- 
ture?” Here, again, several deal- 
ers mentioned experiences which 
show that the same episodes have 
occurred in entirely different sub- 
divisions of dealer territory. 

First Dealer: 

“T got wind that a certain manu- 
facturer of rather shoddy sales 
practices and policy, was shipping 
a carload of his shingles into my 
city. It was his practice, then, to 
go out among my trade, for in- 
stance, and sell direct to them 
at cut prices and cash. I imme- 
diately hopped my salesmen out 
and sold every contractor in town 
every shingle he could possibly 
use within the next six months, 
with the result that when the 
salesman finally arrived on the 
scene, everybody was loaded up 
with shingles and there was noth- 
ing doing. The car containing the 
shingles stood on the railroad 
switch for thirty-one days, at de- 
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murrage charges after the fourth 
day of $5 a day, and finally had 
to be taken away by the manu- 
facturer. We certainly ought not 
to countenance such bad practice 
in the interests of those manufac- 
turers who are playing the game 
fair and square with us.” 

Second Dealer: 

“A certain manufacturer of 
prepared roofing made a sale of 
a big order direct to one of my 
customer contractors at a price 
which indicated a very small profit 
to me. All that we had to do was 
to guarantce the contractor’s ac- 
count and see that the bill was 
paid 2 per cent—ten days, when 
this manufacturer knows that on 
this particular job we will have 
to carry the account ninety days. 
I contend this is very bad mer- 
chandising. I am not afraid to 
tell who it was right out in open 
meeting either, because I know 
that many other men right in this 
room have had similar expe- 
riences with this particular manu- 
facturer.” 

Third Dealer: 

“T had been operated on by 
missionary salesmen several times 
before I learned to exercise con- 
siderable buying constraint on my- 
self. It usually goes somewhat 
like this. A high-powered sales- 
man. calls and solicits an order 
for a carload of some special 
building material. I reply: “There 
is no call for it in this territory,’ 
to which he answers: ‘Yes there 
is, only you don’t realize it. Just 
give me the names of some of 
vour masons or contractors and 
I'll prove to you that there is a 
real demand for my _ material 
ere.” 

“In the old days, like a fool, I 
sometimes gave these lists. I re- 
member in one case the salesman 
returned with signed orders for a 
full carload of this material. It 
did not look as though I could 
possibly lose out. I ordered the 
material, but found that my 
masons kept on calling for the 
other brands which I had stocked 
and upon which they were thor- 
oughly sold previous to the sales- 
man’s call. My carload didn’t 
move. When I called attention to 
these orders, my contractors would 
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reply: ‘Oh yes, I did sign some 
paper. Some man came around 
and asked me to sign it, but I 
don’t want any of that stuff.’ 

“This was at least twenty years 
ago, and no representative of that 
company, although it is still in 
existence, has called upon me 
since, nor have we had any de- 
mand in this territory for that 
brand. It simply was not suited 
for our trade here. I had to ped- 
die the carload out at a loss as 
best I could, for I could not de- 
mand that my best customers who 
had signed orders for that brand 
receive the delivery of them at 
a risk of losing their trade. 

“Since then, when any high- 
powered, well-trained salesman 
asks for the names of my con- 
tractors, I say: ‘Nothing doing. 
You talk to me. I am used to 
sales talks, and if you can sell 
me on the fact that you’ve got 
something, then I’ll listen, but I’m 
not going to let you get a hold 
of my Swede contractors and talk 
them into anything. They wouldn’t 
have a chance in your hands.’” 

Several manufacturers of build- 
ing specialties and building mate- 
rials were then asked to make ob- 
servations on the subject. 

First manufacturer: 

“Our house always makes it a 
practice to ask the permission of 
our dealers first before we attempt 
to solicit direct to his trade. 
There is then no danger of go- 
ing over the dealer’s head with 
consequent complication in sales 
policies and good-will.” 

Second manufacturer: 

“We do not wish to sell a dealer 
without his being thoroughly sold 
on our product himself. In some 
places, our salesmen have called 
for as long as five years on deal- 
ers without selling them, and we 
would refuse to sell a dealer’s 
trade over his head in an attempt 
to get our product started in a 
certain territory. Unless the 
dealer is sold on our product he 
certainly is not prepared to be a 
good representative and keep our 
brands moving. After all, what we 
want is not the first sale, but 
repeat business and replacements 
of stock.” 

Third manufacturer: 
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“Our company makes it a prac- 
tice to solicit among a dealer’s 
trade only at the request of the 
dealer himself. Very often when 
particular problems come up, the 
dealer will call upon us to cir- 
culate among his contractor trade. 
In this case, we always feel that 
it is wise for one of the dealer’s 
salesmen or representatives to go 
along with our salesman, so that 
he will know exactly what hap- 
pened, and be able to check up on 
any statements which were made 
at that time. In this way, we are 
always sure of working with the 
dealer and through the dealer, 
and run no risk of going over his 
head to his own trade.” 

Fourth manufacturer: 

“Our firm always works through 
the dealer. About two years ago, 
one of our salesmen sold a dealer 
very thoroughly on our product. 
Upon the salesman’s next call, he 
found that this dealer had sold 
out, but one of the large cus- 
tomers .of the former dealer 
wanted his material to the ex- 
tent of sixteen carloads. The or- 
der was a big one. He forwarded 
it to our central office, which re- 
fused to O. K. it until the new 
dealer who bought out the old 
one gave his consent and stated 
his intention to stock our prod- 
uct. Then, the order was passed 
and handled through the dealer. 
Even big orders are no tempta- 
tion to us to deviate from a strict 
dealer policy, because we know 
that in a long run it pays.” 

At the end of the discussion, 
H. W. Smock, president of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, stated: 

“The trouble seems to lie prin- 
cipally in the fact that manufac- 
turers are too anxious to do busi- 
ness. They expect that after a 
five minutes’ call of a salesman 
every dealer will put his O. K. on 
their product and give immediate 
permission for the manufacturer to 
send missionary salesmen out to 
his own customers and trade. I 
know personally that there are 
many manufacturers’ salesmen in 
this very room who have called 
regularly on dealers for one, two 
and three years without making a 
sale, and never having a look-in. 
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To make such a record 


IT MUST 


FURNITURE 











_ N. Y. Daily Mirror, in its 
first calendar year (1925) won 
remarkable endorsement from 
New York retail stores. They 
tested and proved this modern 
tabloid newspaper. 

They know it pays to win the 
Mirror’s 360,000 families—largely 
the younger families, under 35. 
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Entire year 1925* 
Standing Year 
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5th newspaper 42nd year 
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N.Y. DAILY 


J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort Street, N. ¥. 
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in its FIRST YEAR 


PAY BIG 





WOMEN’S 
SPECIALTY SHOP 
ADVERTISING 
Entire year 1925* 

Standing Year 
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Lineage Publication 
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(2nd) bo Ist year 
(3rd) mat 6th year 
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(Wh) Tribune coms yume 
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These same men would say today 
that the best customers on their 
books are those whom it has been 
the most discouraging to get. The 
worst abuse of missionary sales- 
men seems to be that they see our 
customers first, and the dealers, 
afterward, and sometimes try to 
tell us what we are to do. No one 
can get anywhere with such a 
policy. It is like walking up to a 
man and shaking a fist in his face. 
It will never succeed. 

It was, however, most gratifying 
to sense that the general impres- 
sion among the many dealers there 
assembled was that the great ma- 
jority of the manufacturers of 
building specialties and building 
materials were trying to play the 
game fair and square through the 
dealer. The best advice would 
seem to be to work through the 
dealer and make him your official 
representative. Above all, if your 
salesman does not succeed in sell- 
ing a dealer, do not instruct him 
to go out and sell everybody and 
anybody. Beware of the spite sale. 
It is the most dangerous thing a 
salesman can do to his retail trade. 


Washington Shingle Makers 
Plan Advertising Campaign 


A committee has been appointed by 
the Washington Shingle Men’s Associa- 
tion, which recently met at Seattle, to 
plan an advertising campaign to coun 
teract the effect of the advertising of 
jot roofing manufacturers. William 

ficMaster, vice-president of the John 
McMaster Shingle Company, Seattle, as- 
serted that the shingle men were behind 
the times in organization and sales effort 
and were permitting their competitors 
to take away their markets with modern 
selling and advertising campaigns. 








New Advertising Service for 
Columbus 


The Miller-Knopf Advertising Agency 
has been formed at Columbus, Ohio, b 
coe M. Miller and R. W. Knopt. 

r. Miller was formerly with the Heer- 
Miller Advertising Agency, Columbus, 
which has been discontinued. Mr. 
Knopf was head of the R. W. Knopf 
Company, advertising agency, also of 
Columbus. 





Atlas Letter Service Changes 
Name 
The name of the Atlas Letter Service, 


Inc., Chicago, has been changed to the 
Atlas-Robinson Company. 
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About Department 
Store Advertising 





Tue Mititer Company 
MERIDEN, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In one of your recent issues you had 
an article to the effect that department 
stores regarded each of their advertise. 
ments as 90 per cent institutional and 
only 10 per cent specific and definite to 
the merchandise advertised. Will you 
be kind enough to send me the particular 
issue in which this article appears? 

Tue MriLter Company, 
J. M. Hicxerson, 


NDOUBTEDLY tthe article 

referred to was a_ portion 
of an address made before the 
New York Advertising Club by 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times and Chattanooga 
Times. The title was, “Why 
Newspapers Charge a Lower Rate 
for Department Store Advertis- 
ing.” It appeared in. our issue of 
January 14, 1926. The passage in- 
dicated was as follows: 

“What proportion of the expen- 
diture is intended for the customer 
and how much of that expenditure 
is intended to attract new cus- 
tomers? It is a new subject which 
occurred to me only some time 
ago. I think a department store 
could very well say that about 90 
per cent of its expenditure. for ad- 
vertising is most beneficial when it 
is directed for the information of 
those who are continually patroniz- 
ing that store and that 10 per cent 
might be the speculative amount 
that goes to an occasional man who 
might be interested.” 

This, of course, is quite dif- 
ferent from the way it was re- 
membered by our correspondent.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


To Publish “Sun-Up—Maine’s 
Own Magazine” 

The Wood-Gate Publishing Company 
has been organized to publish Sun-Up— 
Maine’s Own Magazine, a monthly pub- 
lication. Stanton oodman, of 
Portland, is president of the new com- 
pany. 


T. Edward Hinkson Dead 


T. Edward Hinkson, for thirty-eight 
years connected with the S. S. White 
Dental Products Company, Philadelphia, 
and recently elected its president, died 
on May 20 at the age of fifty- eight. 
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Many young married 
women are spending part 
of their days at the School 
of Household Science and 
Arts, Pratt Institute, to get 
the same information that 
we are giving our readers 
in articles on cooking and 
practical housekeeping by 
the Director and Super- 
visors at Pratt Institute. 
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This service is one of the reasons why 
People’s Home Journal appeals so strong- 
ly to overa million alert Home-Mothers, 
and incidentally gives an unusually ef- 
fective background for advertising. 
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PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 
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Dishes-Pots Pans & Woodwork 








1,636 Years of Advertising 


"TTHE Car Cards of Lever Brothers Company are dis- 

played in every Subway, Elevated and Street Car of 
the United States. These cars carry 43,000,000 passen- 
gers daily. Figuring the average ride as twenty minutes, 
a total of 860,000,000 minutes are spent by the people 
every day riding with the Lever car cards—equivalent to 


14,333,333 hours, or 597,222 days, or 1,636 years. 


In his book, “The Psychology of Advertising,” Walter 
Dill Scott wrote: “In most other forms of advertising 
we devote to any particular advertisement only as much 
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king in Every Day! 
time as we think itis worth. In street railway advertising 
we devote longer time than we really think is due to the 
advertisements, and then we turn around and estimate the 
value of the goods advertised by the amount of time that 
we have devoted to the advertisement. This ts the psycho- 
logical explanation of the amazing potency of this par- 
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| ticular form of advertising.” 


Considering all of the above, how long will it take to get 

| 1,000,000 Street Car riders to use Rinso for bathtubs, 

\ dishes, sinks, pots, pans, floors and woodwork, who never 
ought it before for those purposes? 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
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a and lasts -like costly 


French toilet soaps 
yy face, hands and bath_ 
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EXCESS BAGGAGE 
COSTS MONEY 


Ordinary printing under ordinary 
circumstances can be performed by 
any one of thousands of ordinary 
printers. 
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The big jobs, the fine jobs, the rush 
jobs—require the services of un- 
usually equipped printers. 





. There:ire many large printing houses, 
but beware of the print-shop with 
only big, bulky equipment. 
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We have almost two square blocks 
of floor space, but on it is said to be 
the best rounded-out, most versatile 
plant in America. 
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Can Facial Expressions Tell the 
Story? 


Studies of Faces, Wherein Shrewd Art and Sympathetic Understanding 
Combine to Put a World of Meaning into Characterization 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE artist draws a study of a 
pretty woman, coiled up on a 
chair, pencil and paper in hand, as 
she dreams of what she can send, 
as the ideal gift, to “Honeymoon 
Lane.” But to be entirely success- 


ful, this illustration must be much 
more than a mere casual character 
study of a woman, a chair, a writ- 
ing pad, a fragment of background. 
the woman’s 


The expression of 


or two of care, slowly relaxed 
into temporary comfort, as his 
head rests against the cushioned 
back. The life struggle of the 
“dad” of the average family is to 
be written there for all to see. 
It is his brief hour of real rest. 
His expression must be made up 
of a dozen delicate shadings of 
story. 

An Arch-Preserver shoe illus- 





THESE FACES TELL RATHER COMPLETE STORIES, EVEN THOUGH SET OFF BY THEMSELVES 


face must very intimately and 
glowingly suggest her processes of 
mental reasoning—doubt, sudden 
realization of what is best to send. 

Every reader of the advertise- 
ment will look first at the face. 
Will it truly interpret the idea 
back of the advertisenient? By 
looking at this face, will you fol- 
low the entire trend of the story? 

Father has fallen asleep in a 
Royal Easy Chair. Mother, in the 
distance, plays quite softly, on her 
piano. _ The lights are subdued. 
The advertiser wishes to suggest 
perfect comfort, rest, relaxation, as 
a weary breadwinner nods. 

It would in no wise do merely to 
draw an ordinary man, sleeping in 
the chair. The story is more 
subtle than that. It is the express- 
ion which counts most. There 
are to be shadows and echoes of 
that man’s difficult day. A line 
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tration pictures a breezy gentle- 
man of. advanced years, as_ he 
walks rapidly along a city street, 
grinning, happy and radiant. The 
caption reads: “I’m now a young 
man at sixty.” The average 
facial expression would scarcely 
suffice. That smiling face must re- 
flect many thoughts, many stories. 

The artist today, who is most 
successful with his illustrations 
packs faces with thought, expres- 
sion, meaning, story. They are 
faces in which everyone can read 
much, 

An advertiser wishes to suggest 
that the woman of forty should 
retain much of her youthful 
charm, her beauty, her expression 
of unrippled content and happiness. 
And so he presents a. portrait of 
this type. Not an easy task. 
Every woman will study every 
line of that face, analyzing it, look- 
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ing for faults, for an echo of her- 
self, perhaps. The artist has 
managed to paint this portrait in 
such a subtle way that the story 
is told. It will bear analysis and 
the shrewd judgment of all 
women, But if it failed in the 
slightest degree, it would not be 
a good picture to use for adver- 
tising purposes. 

The character study illustration 
is literally compelled to live up to 
a highly descriptive headline. 
When so much is promised in a 
phrase, the faces must match, 
perfectly. 

A recent caption read: “His face 
told the story of his content and 
joy in living, each evening, as he 
opened the cottage door.” But 
the artist in no wise visualized that 
state of mind. True, there was 
the picture of a man, just entering 
the door, while his wife and 
children rushed to greet him, but 
the headline and facial expression 
were not in true partnership. There 
was very little expression of any 
kind, apart from one of those un- 
fortunate forced “advertising 
grins” which have come into wide- 
spread disfavor. The artist whose 
work is touched with inspiration 
knows the difference between a set 
smile, and a face radiant with 
buoyant anticipation. 

The Listerine “lazy” series is con- 
spicuously successful in its charac- 
ter studies, the faces invariably 
running true to form. Each expres- 
sion fits the sort of person 
visualized, whether it be a sleepy 
baggage agent, or a drowsy 
stenographer, dreaming over her 
typewriter. 

Studies in expression are _il- 
lusive. The artist must feel them 
to portray them with fidelity. He 
must be in perfect harmony with 
the illustration’s scenario and the 
accompanying text. 

“My, you’re a lucky girl,” ex- 
claims the white-haired mother, as 
she is shown an electric refrigera- 
tor for the first time. It is not 
difficult to observe, from her ex- 
pression, that this is indeed her 
initial glimpse of the device. There 
is a world of significant meaning 
in that kindly old face! It is 
“copy” of the most effective kind. 
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A compelling and sympathetic 
illustration for The Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is a study of a father, a small boy 
and a mother, in their own home, 
at the moment when the head of 
the family has brought home a 
bunch of carnations, in com- 
memoration of Mother’s Day. The 
little boy stands before Dad, as a 
flower is put in his button hole. 
In the open door, slightly in the 
background, mother looks in upon 
the scene, although they do not 
realize she is there. The look on 
her face is not easy to describe in 
mere words, 

Here are three faces, each one 
of which must register certain 
ideas, thoughts, mental pictures. 
If the artist is not in complete 
sympathy with the advertiser’s 
story, the message will be ap- 
preciably weakened. 

For Lifebuoy soap, a _ rather 
wonderful picture shows a class- 
room and the teacher has asked a 
question. Those who know it, 
must raise their hands. You see 
a row of faces, and some up- 
raised hands. Here and there, 
reluctant embarrassment is ex- 
pressed in a shy face, lowered eyes, 
a hesitancy of manner. But the 
marvel of expression in the face 
of the sturdy boy in the fore- 
ground! Copy is superfluous, so 
far as he is concerned. It is a 
perfect piece of illustrating and a 
little face makes it so. 

“These are the danger signals 
of malnutrition” headlines a break- 
fast cereal advertisement, and there 
is a sizable study of the head and 
shoulders of a very little girl. She 
is crying, peevish, “cross.” She 
~ into her eyes with a soiled 

st. 

This bit of character study is 
really a challenge to the mothers 
of the country and to every woman 
who sees it. 

To what extent does the face 
tell the advertiser’s story? Certain 
it is that mothers will look to see 
if they find an echo of something 
they have seen, at some time or 
other, in the faces of their own 
youngsters. And, reading between 
the lines, the same mothers. must 
read the truth of malnutrition. 
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No ordinary, commonplace and 
superficial study in expression 
would fill the bill. There can be no 
compromise. It must be perfect. 

An advertisement for the Lorain 
Oil Burner range is an elaboration 
of facial expression and its true 
possibilities, when camera work is 
employed. During demonstration 
week, a stove is placed out in front 
of a small country store. The 
veteran character shopkeeper is 
shown explaining it to a group of 
countryside women. One of them 
is a grandmother who has never 
seen anything quite like this before. 
The expression on her face, as she 
glances at the range, hands up- 
lifted, is a page of written words 
in itself. And then, in the fore- 
ground, is the farm hand, who is 
compelled to stop out of sheer 
curiosity. There is a remarkable 
expression on his face. With 
what complete amusement and 
satisfaction can the reader devote 
his time to studying the various 
faces! And it is a profitable task, 
too. 

Did you see the character study 
illustration for Edison Mazda 
Lamps of the group of three 
persons seated around the old- 
style family reading lamp? There 
is adequate light for one person 
only, and this honor falls to the 
head of the family, as he pores 
over his newspaper. Everything in 
his face and its expression sug- 
gests the thoughtless, somewhat 
greedy person, who seldom thinks 
of others. With him, it is self, 
first and always. A _ patient 
mother, in a gloomy nook, does 
her best to sew. The small boy 
grumblingly attempts to decipher 
his lessons. Expression! It is 
the soul of the advertisement and 
of the illustration. Accessories 
count for nothing; you look to 
those faces, first. 

An advertisement for auto- 
mobiles undertakes to show, in the 
features and expression of a face, 
the pride, joy, satisfaction, which 
come to a woman, when she is 
made a present of a car and is 
permitted to run it, as her very own. 
But no mere smile could accom- 
plish this. The story was far more 
complex. 
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“Just think, John, it will soon 
be ours” exclaims the wife and 
mother, in a notable Aetna Insur- 
ance page, as with her child at her 
side, she glances across at the 
little home which is rapidly near- 
ing completion. Again, an artist 
is asked to portray expressions 
which are packed with narrative, 
sentiment, heart-interest, the story 


quality. 
The slightest deviation trom 
earnest truth, would strip this 


illustration of its true power to 
move people, to create a state of 
mind desirable to the advertiser. 
There must be on the mother’s 
face that magic, even spiritual ex- 
pression of hopes realized and 
fond dreams come true. The 
father’s face must register pride, 
along with everything else. 
Through his efforts and thrift, it 
has been made possible. The child 
reaches out for the playground of 
the future. Studies in expression 
of great advertising importance, 
most assuredly. And it was done 
with infinite care and understand- 
ing. 

Every human interest illustra- 
tion depends very largely upon 
faces for elaborating a definite 
idea, a selling story, the gist of a 
situation. The eye of the reader 
goes with unerring directness to 
faces. Then begins an analysis of 
the expression. What does it tell? 
What does it mean? A well-done 
character story will furnish all this 
information and then some. 





Michigan League of Home 
Dailies Meets 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 
held its as A meeting at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on ay 13 and 14. The last 
day was devoted to discussions on na- 
tional advertising. George Pearson, of 
the Chicago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, told how the small 
city daily could increase its national ad- 
vertising and make it more productive 
for the manufacturer. 





C. W. Flanigan to Join New 
York “Journal” 


Charles W. Flanigan, who has been 
with I. A. Klein, publishers’ represen- 
tative, for the last eight years, will join 
the national advertising department of 
the New York Journal on June 1. 








“Home Folks” Calied Together by 
Advertising 


Former Residents of Quincy Buy Space in St. Louis Newspaper to 
Announce a Get Together on Mother’s Day 


Fah agg sg has one great 
attribute for which it is sel- 
dom given credit. It enables peo- 
ple to give an idea a quick try- 
out. Many people get a thought 
which may mean profit or satis- 
faction and do nothing with it. 
The last few months have dis- 
closed a number of unusual inci- 
dents in which adver- 
tising has turned a 


his old Quincy friends, also living 
in St. Louis, agreed with him. 
They knew ihere were at least 
fifty .former residents of their 
home town, but they didn’t know 
all their names or addresses. 
Copy in a newspaper on the day 
before Mother’s Day was the re- 
sult of their talk. “There are 








hunch into action. 
Thus a _ prosecutor, 
needing an important 
witness for a murder 
trial, advertised and 
secured his witness. 
Sir Gilbert Parker 
needed one man he 
had formerly met and 
then lost track of, to 
finish his novel. In- 
stead of letting his 
need go, he advertised, 
met his man in Chi 
cago and completed 
the tale. A. K. Trout, 
with a rubber disc and 
two hairpins, thought 
he had an idea to help 
self-shavers. Instead 
of letting it go the 
way of most casual 
ideas, he advertised and turned it 
into the Kling-Klip business, with 
sales which have already passed 
the million mark. 

In somewhat the same way a 
homely, old-fashioned idea a few 
weeks ago was turned into action 
and advertising now has another 
new use added to its long list. A 
man from Quincy, Ill, living in 
St. Louis, thought how "pleasant it 
would be to see some of his old 
fellow-townsmen. It would be 
good, he thought, to shake a few 
old friends by the hand and talk 
about the home town. The Sun- 
day next after he got the idea 
would be Mother’s Day. Why 
wasn’t that the logical time to 
stage a get-together? Several of 


the hand— 





QUINCY, ILLINOIS, FOLKS 
GET TOGETHER 


There are more than fifty families of former residents of 
Quincy, Iljinois, now residing in St. Louis. 
yearn for an opportunity fo get together—renew old ac- 
paar | each Seg b.. the face—clasp each othtr by 


SUNDAY MORNING. 
day to go to church and honor that best friend we ever will 
have—MOTHER Let us meet at 


11 


Reen Memorial United Lutheran Church 
Corner Kingshighway and Gibson Ave. 


Rev. Thomas Barclay Uber, Pastor 
(fake a Market or Taylor car and get off at Gibson) 


There Will Be a Committes of Quincy Folks at the Door to Greet You. 


(This notice is placed here by Quincy folks who want to 
meet friends from “Back Home.” > 


A 
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How often we 


get together on 
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Ts. MOTHER'S DAY—A good 


O'CLOCK SUNDAY MORNING 





NOVEL USE OF ADVERTISING 


more than fifty families of former 
residents of Quincy, Illinois, now 
residing in St. Louis,” the adver- 
tisement said. ‘“—Let us get to- 
gether on Sunday morning. It’s 
Mother’s Day. How often we 
yearn for an opportunity to get 
together, clasp each other by the 
hand, say ‘How are you?’” The 
advertisement suggested the Reen 
Memorial Church as the meeting 
place and said that a committee 
of Quincy folks would be at the 
door to greet old friends. 

There was a good turnout of 
men and women from the home 
town on the Sunday morning 
specified. Another good thought 
had been turned into action by the 
use of advertising. 
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“The National City Company 
to Use Bill-Boards” 


“This is said to be the first time an attempt has been 
made to reach investors through bill-board advertising.” 


(N. Y. Times. ) 


I see every reason why this campaign should be as fully 
successful as the National City Company, National City 
Bank and National City Safe Deposit Company cam- 
paign in the coaches during the past seven years. S. W. 
Straus & Company bonds and the American Bond & 
Mortgage Company bonds have been advertised to coach 
passengers for years. Undoubtedly coach passengers are 
the kind who have surplus money to invest. 


The larger percentage of coach advertisers are adver- 
tising luxuries. The New York Times, in an editorial, 
calls the coach passengers “luxury riders.” When you 
consider that they can be reached at the low cost of 
twenty cents to $1.00 a thousand (according to the posi- 
tion the advertisement occupies) through a card printed 
in as many colors as you desire, you should realize that 
the advertising space in the Fifth Avenue coaches offers 
you a unique advertising opportunity. 


Send for rate card and a reprint of the finest collection 
of testimonial letters that exists about any advertising 
medium. We have one from practically every advertiser 
in the coaches. 


Agency commission 13% Cash discount 3% 


Joun H. Lrvineston, Jr. 
Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


(The ten-cent fare coaches in which 
_ mo passengers are allowed to stand.) 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York Telephone Caledonia 0260 
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Solely on Contents, 
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—has the largest circulation 
—at the highest subscription price 


—in a field which is America’s second 
largest manufacturing industry 


R. O. C. HARN in a recent contribution to 

Printers’ Ink stressed the fact that too 

few buyers of space investigate the kind of audi- 

ences they buy. He mentions specifically the 

price paid for subscriptions, how the readers are 
induced to subscribe, the degree of interest. 
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TEXTILE WORLD'S readers subscribe because 
they are shown that the publication has real 
value to them of a business or technical nature. 
All mail subscription solicitation is based on 
actual editorial contents. All premiums given 
for prompt payment consist of technical reprints 
from the publication. 


The renewal rate runs between 65 and 75 per 
cent., according to business conditions. Now 
71.80 per cent. 


No clubbing offers. No installments. No so- 
called “subscription getting schemes.” 


And yet TEXTILE WORLD has more than 
twice as many “Class A” subscriptions (textile 
mills and executives) as any other textile publi- 
cation audited by the A. B. C. 


Ask for a copy of “How To Sell To Textile 
Mills,” using your letterhead. 





Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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i fctlowine Through 


for 
Better Hardware Store 





Advertising 


The National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation not only prescribes better 
merchandising and advertising methods 
for its membership in its official 
publication, Hardware Retailer, but 
also helps to fill the prescription. 

Each month four pages of suggested 
retail store advertising are provided 
in the magazine. This general service 
is free, as is also special help on 
individual advertising problems. In 
addition all the illustrations required 
are furnished at extremely low cost 
to members. 

The diversity of special helps and 
number of regular users of Associa- 
tion Advertising Service give some 
indication of the value placed upon 
Association Services by the more 
aggressive merchants and the selling 
force they are placing behind the 
merchandise in their stocks. 


National Retail Hardware Association 


INDIANAPOLIS 





Hardware with its complete coverage 


ware ‘ 
Hacd Retaile r, of better hardware outlets, 


Retailer 


offers advertisers to the 





trade an opportunity to share the accept- 
ance and prestige it enjoys through the 
reflection of this and other valuable Asso- 
ciation Services which it finances. 
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How a Lumber Chain Finds and 
Trains Executives 


This Company Develops Branch Managers from Ranks through 
Fundamental Course in Salesmanship 


By N. S. Coffin 


President, 


N our business, as in every other, 

the greatest need is for men who 
can develop into executives. Mer- 
chandising opportunities are wide 
open. There are plenty of well- 
advertised commodities to sell and 
no end of people who are willing 
to buy them. But where are we 
going to get the men who will do 
the selling? 

In our case, the ate workable 
plan we have been able to devise 
is to “catch them young,” so to 
speak, and train them for our par- 
ticular needs. This costs money 
and takes time. But it is worth 
all the outlay. 

We conduct a chain of retail 
lumber yards which has grown in 
accordance with our success in 
finding men to run them. Recog- 
nizing that our future expansion 
depends absolutely upon our suc- 
cess with personnel, we conduct a 
school of busness training, the ad- 
vantages of which a young man 
can have while he is working for 
us and making a fair wage. 

In hiring a man, we proceed on 
the basis that he probably will be 
more trouble than he is worth for 
quite a while, the time varying 
with the man. We hire nobody 
who is not a potential salesman. 
Life is too short to put in time on 
aman who merely wants a job as 
a means of buying a few clothes 
and food enough to keep him going 
after a fashion. 

After working at this business 
for a number of years I have come 
to the conclusion that the best way 
to reduce turnover in the selling 
force is to use great care in hiring 
a man at the outset. 

We have certain iron-clad re- 
quirements, aside from the usual 
good character, appearance and the 
like. The applicant must have an 
education, high school or better. 


Interior 
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Lumber Company 


If he is a university man, 
counts much in his favor. 

He need not necessarily know 
anything about the lumber busi- 
ness. In fact, we prefer that he be 
qualified in other respects, as we 
know the lumber business and can 
teach it to him. 

We use business- -paper and news- 
paper advertising to draw appli- 
cants. Other names are supplied 
by our men. When a man has 
finally passed our requirements he 
is given the position of stock man 
at one of our branches and then 
his education as a lumberman be- 
gins both practically and theoreti- 
cally. What he has in view is the 
position of “sales agent” for such 
a yard and there are other attrac- 
tive executive positions higher up. 


MEN GIVEN HELPFUL DATA 


Our first care is to give him an 
accurate picture of the lumber 
business and its future. We show 
him that every community has an 
interest in its lumber dealer. Of 
all. the sellers of goods at retail 
he is the most importart factor in 
community development because 
what he sells becomes a visible and 
lasting part of the community. 
We try to show him that the build- 
ing supply business has greater 
future opportunities than has been 
the case even up to now, despite 
the talk to the effect that lumber is 
becoming passé. 

Transportation enters largely in- 
to the problem of the wholesaler in 
serving the retailer and through 
him the ultimate consumer, and we 
give our men an understanding of 
its fundamentals. 

Our men must know, also, the 
districts in which these various ma- 
terials can be had, and the grades 
and costs of materials, so that wise 
selections may be made. This calls 


this 
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for a knowledge of the lumber and 
building material business obtain- 
able only through years of ex- 
perience. 

It is only with the retail lumber 
business, the merchandising end of 
the industry, that the average user 
of lumber, the “small consumer,” 
comes in contact. The man who 
wants to buy lumber for a house 
or a barn, for a kitchen shelf or a 
vine trellis, goes to a retail yard. 
The “yard,” which is the “store” 
of the industry, is found in nearly 
every community; it is one of the 
first things that comes into a new 
town. 

Our course of instruction goes 
fully into the organization end of 
lumber retailing. 

In starting as stock man, he is 
assigned to duties which, though 
simple, are important in building 
up for the company a distinctive 
personality. 

Soon after reaching the branch 
office to which he is assigned, the 
stock man receives from the com- 
pany’s educational department a 
form on which to apply for the 
company’s business course and con- 
sulting service. The contents are 
for the exclusive use of employees, 
who are required to agree to treat 
all lessons as contidential and only 
for their personal use. The les- 
sons are the property of the com- 
pany, to be returned to it on re- 
quest or when the user leaves its 
employ. 

The greatest value of this 
course, the applicant is told, comes 
through acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of each lesson. For 
convenience of handling, the course 
is divided into periods. During 
Period I, in addition to instruction 
in those principles that make for 
business success, special attention 
is given to the care of physical 
property and the various types of 
merchandise carried by the com- 


pany. 

With Period II, the stock man 
begins a new department of the 
business. Having learned in Period 
I certain general business princi- 
ples, he now gets an insight into 
methods of recording business 
transactions. After this comes an 
interesting study of grades, which 
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helps one to distinguish the vari- 
ous types of lumber. 

Tested methods used by this 
company in computing and record- 
ing merchandise turnovers, in con- 
nection with the handling of maxi- 
mum and minimum stocks are 
pointed out in Period II. 

Work to fit the stock man for 
the duties of relief agent is taken 
up in Period III of the business 
course. Before his appointment as 
such has been formally made, he 
may have served for short times as 
acting relief agent. To qualify for 
this work, he must understand the 
advanced accounting used by this 
company and must have a keen 
realization of the importance of 
accuracy, for, as relief agent, he 
will keep the records in use at the 
company’s branches. 

In this third period, the stock 
man studies the making of plans 
for dwellings, barns and other 
types of buildings common to small 
cities, towns and rural communi- 
ties. The necessity of right selling 
expenses in doing business is im- 
pressed upon him. He begins to 
take active part in assisting in sales 
and to learn the proper way to 
quote prices. 

Those familiar with the work 
call this one of the most interesting 
stages in the early experience of 
the stock man, as it is here that 
he learns the merits and uses of 
merchandise. 

It is at this point that the busi- 
ness course takes up the reading 
of plans, making of blueprints and 
estimating of material required to 
construct the buildings his cus- 
tomers have in mind—all part of 
the company’s building service. 


THE NEXT STEP 


The work of Period IV prepares 
the employee, who has been ad- 
vanced from stock man to relief 
agent, for the duties of junior sales 
agent. He will be called upon to 
relieve sales agents at various 
branches, an experience that will 
give him further opportunity to 
qualify for the responsibilities 
which he must assume when ap- 
pointed regular sales agent at a 
branch yard. 

Credits and salesmanship, both 
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| BUICK 


Buick automobiles are advertised 
regularly by their manufacturers in 
The Christian Science Monitor. 





In addition, there have appeared in 
the Monitor during the past year, 266 
advertisements featuring or mention- 
ing Buick cars, these advertisements 
having been placed and paid for by 
dealers in many different cities, from 
Hollywood, Calif., to Dublin, Ireland. 


The fact that the Monitor has a 
world-wide coverage of retail as well 
as national advertisements obviously 
has its advantages for the manufac- 
turer of widely distributed goods. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 
Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland, London, Paris, Florence 
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big subjects, are taken up in this 
period, and a special course in 
salesmanship is available to the am- 
bitious. Competition, not in price 
only but in service, salesmanship 
and other phases oi business are 
dealt with in detail. 

It is made clear that a sale is 
not completed until the collection 
has been made. The best methods 
of collecting and of extending 
credits safely are set forth, for the 
beginner in business should under- 
stand that collections ought to be 
made in a way that retains the 
patronage of customers. 

Advanced work in accounting 
and estimating is taken up next. 
The young man is called upon to 
spend certain months at the execu- 
tive offices in Minneapolis, to be- 
come familiar with the details of 
the work done there. While in 
the city, provision is made from 
the company’s educational fund 
for him to go to one of the local 
schools for instruction in drafting, 
building construction and estimat- 
ing. 

It is in this period, too, that the 
problem of ordering material to 
meet the needs of a particular 
community is covered thoroughly. 

The business course is completed 
when the employee, beginning as 
stock man, has fitted himself, 
through its help, for the position 
of sales agent at one of the com- 
pany’s branches. From then on, 
his advancement depends on the 
thoroughness with which he con- 
ducts details of the business and 
his ability to take up other lines 
of work, should he desire to fit 
himself for executive positions. 

The Interior Lumber Company 
gets its first and most lasting im- 
pression of the young man from 
the showing he makes as stock 
man. If he has an aptitude for the 
work and “puts in his best licks” 
in that position, his advancement 
will be a matter of course. 

Every .winter, sales agents are 
invited to a meeting in Minneapolis 
at which present problems and 
plans for the ensuing years are 
discussed. Experts in the different 
specialty lines handled by the com- 
pany are usually in attendance to 
explain the merits and uses of their 
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specialties, answer questions and 
give sales suggestions. Problems 
in management of branch sales 
office, such as those of selling and 
credits, for instance, are threshed 
out, with much helpful exchange 
of ideas. 





St. Louis Reports on Adver- 
tising Campaign 

Sixty-three new industries were 
brought to St. Louis during the last six 
years that were directly traceable to the 
advertising campaign which the city has 
been conducting. Of these, twelve came 
during the last year. A total of 196 
new industries have been brought to the 
city in the six-year period and advertis- 
ing was, no doubt, a contributing factor 
in their choice. These figures are taken 
from a report of the city of St. Louis, 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
and the Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
under whose auspices the campaign has 
been conducted. 

. B.. Weisenburger, chairman of 
the municipal advertising committee, re- 
ports the following on A ge for the 
1925-1926 campaign: National magazines, 
$27,009; New York, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago newspapers, $10,148; St. Louis 
trade zone (to bring out-of-town mer- 
chants to St. Louis to buy their goods), 
$15,314; materials (art work, cuts, etc.), 
$5,848; booklets, $3,680, and news 
bureau, $8,000. Total, fund, $70,000. 


New Retail Trade Publication 

The first issue of The Infants’ and 
Children’s Review will be published in 
June by the Haire Publishing eo 
New York. It will be published month- 
ly in the interests of specialty shops 
and of buyers and salesgirls of retail 
stores. The type-page size will be 7 by 
10 inches. Andrew J. Haire is business 
manager and Francis Lederle is adver- 
tising manager. 


St. Petersburg, Fla., “Daily 


News” Appointments 
James Banta, formerly of the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Datly News, has re- 
turned to that paper to take charge of 
the advertising department. Charles Dove 
has been made foreign advertising man- 
ager of the Daily News. 


Joins Kohler Industries 
R. E. Prime, III, has joined the 
advertising staff of The Kohler Indus- 








tries, New York, manufacturer of 
pianos, piano parts, etc. He has been 
with Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., and 


the Harry Porter Company, Inc., both 
of New York. 


W. H. Collins with “The 


Eastern Underwriter” 
Walter H. Collins, at one time as- 
sistant secretary of the Advertising 
Club of New York, has joined The 

Eastern Underwriter, New York. 
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We have just delivered to a prominent 
advertising agency a comprehensive digest 
of the Rochester Radio Market with 
especial emphasis on: consumer prefer- 
ence, distribution of competing products, 
total annual sales and the number and 
kind of stores carrying radio apparatus. In 
addition we furnished a list of dealers likely 
to stock a product locally advertised and 
also the names of dealers necessary to 
adequate distribution. This report places 
at the disposal of the advertiser a complete, 
accurate and timely survey of this market. 
What sources, other than those daily news- 
papers which, like the Rochester Times- 
Union, have established contacts with local 
merchants based on mutual help, can sup- 
ply quick, authentic and inside facts so 
necessary to the successful planning of an 
advertising program. 


The Times-Union 


Rochester, N. Y. 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 
Each the leader in its field 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 


Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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ADVISE SIX MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTR 


PISLIENAREAT ES 











S Six Manufacturers 
of Electric Refrigerators’ 


Ng! wires a Furniture Record reader own- 

ing and operating a retail furniture and 
homefurnishings store in Jersey Shore, 
Pennsylvania. Another subscriber-dealer 
in Ludington, Michigan writes for similar 
information saying that he has a customer 
who desires to purchase a refrigerating 
unit at once. 


ee are small stores, situated in 
towns of from six to eight thousand 
population. Both are good merchandisers, 






“‘For More Than 25 Years the National Magazine of the Furniture Trade” 
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alive to the possibilities of electric refrig- 
eration and other equipment and home 
appliances that are demonstrating their 
practicability. And they are but two of 
many. 


PrOR the furniture and homefurnishings 
store has been the largest retail out- 
let for refrigerators of any And it is 
logical to believe that it will also play an 
important part in the marketing of elec- 
tric refrigeration for the home. 


Fear sighted manufacturers will.do well 
to consider and develop this outlet. 
Where competition is concentrated in 
other fields, here is one that is wide open 
for some sales-leader pioneer among man- 
ufacturers of refrigeration units. 


\\ TE have helped blaze the trail at other 
times, and we can help now. Just 
write us. 


FURNITURE RECORD 


A Magazine of Better Merchan- 
dising for Home Furnishing 
Merchants 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


A. B. C.—Periodical Publishing Company, 
Publishers—A.B.P. 


“For More Than 25 Years the National Magazine of the Furniture Trade” 
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Hammers Are Appraised 
By The Pound 


Which Also Goes For Newspapers 


Let’s get it clear. It’s the 
pound on the nail, not on the 
scale, that counts. 


It’s not the pounds it can 
assay but the pounds it can 
essay that give a hammer— 
or an advertising medium— 
potence. 


The instrument you select 

te "=n. .er your story home 

got to have more than 

e weight of circulation. 

2 s got to have character 

and stamina and influence 

among its people or it won’t 
put you over. 

If you want your adver- 
tising to be as big a success 
tomorrow as it is today, 
yow’ll have to accept that as 


a fact. 
* % 


The Dallas News has the 
biggest circulation in its 
field—has had for 41 years. 


The News’ circulation is 
_ larger today than ever be- 
fore, and both its circulation 
and its margin of leadership 
are increasing. 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


The Dallas Morning News 


But the fact that in cir- 
culation The News has 
things pretty much its own 
way is merely the evidence 
of a condition. 


The influence of The Dal- 
las News upon its people is 
a byword wherever news- 
paper values are understood. 


Circulation based on this 
condition is the finest cir- 
culation in the world. 


* ok * 


Many of our friends will 
be interested in knowing 
that The News has discon- 


- tinued its flat financial rate. 


Financial advertising of spe- 
cific stock or bond issues, 
teretofore costing 25c per 
line flat, now costs no more 
than any other advertising. 


The conditions that justify 
the higher rate no longer 
exist, and in taking this 
step we believe we serve the 
best interests of many val- 


- ued friends and patrons. 

















Keeping a Business at Least a 
Year Ahead of Competition 






Policies That Keep Competitors Tagging Behind 


By John Allen Murphy 


T is not often that the signature 

to an advertisement becomes the 
angle to a Printers’ INK article. 
But it is the signature that first 
attracted attention to the Swan- 
feldt Awnings advertising, now ap- 
pearing in a number of publica- 
tions. 

The advertisements are signed 
by Andrew Swanfeldt, of Los 
Angeles, as “licensor,” by the Wil- 
liam L. Barrell Company of New 
York, Inc. as “manufacturing 
licensee of fabrics” and by a num- 
ber of “licensed distributors” lo- 
cated throughout the country. 
There are twenty-four of these 
distributors listed. 

My curiosity being piqued, I 
sought out the William L. Barrell 
Company, the manufacturer who 
is licensed to make the fabrics for 
Swanfeldt awnings. Thomas B. 
Rodgers, Jr., vice-president of the 
company, told me the story not 
only of this particular campaign 
but of what_lies behind it. 

Andrew Swanfeldt is an awn- 
ing manufacturer, operating in 
Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia. The awning business is 
largely a local enterprise. “Locs/” 
in this case would be defined a: 
the city in which the awning man 
is located and the territory imme- 
diately tributary to it. Companies 
in the awning business are manu- 
facturers only in the sense that 
they cut awnings to fit the jobs 
they have accepted and that they 
install the finished awning on the 
building of their customer. These 
companies buy the awning mate- 
rial, itself, from manufacturers, 
such as the Barrell company. This 
company is known in the trade as 
a “heavy-goods house.” Its line 


consists of such materials as duck, 
tarpaulin fabrics, tenting, awning 
materials, etc. 

The manufacturers of awning 
fabrics sell nationally. Their cus- 
tomers operate and sell only in 
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this 
Swanfeldt campaign we have an 
example of a local business enter- 
prise extending its territory over 
the whole country. 

Andrew Swanfeldt has always 


local territories. Thus in 


run his business on ideas. Instead 
of operating along conventional 
lines and using the conventional 
goods of the trade, he has followed 
the practice of introducing novel- 
ties into the merchandise which he 
is offering. Several years ago he 
realized that there was a demand 
for more colorful awnings than 
the trade was offering’ To meet 
this trend, he started to Tae oh tat 
his awnings. The labor alone, «gs; 
from 60 cents to $3 a yard. Nv 
theless, the vogue took hold. “ 
colored canvases contributed to’ th? 
attractiveness of California archi- 
tecture. Mr. Swanfeldt soon 
recognized that the colored awning 
had come to stay, but he also saw 
that the development of the idea 
would be handicapped if the paint- 
ing of the fabric could be done 
only by hand. 


THE PRODUC™ IS IMPROVED 


~~ he came East to discuss the 
natier with the Barrell company, 
from which he had been buying 
his material. After much experi- 
menting a process was developed 
for painting the hand-painted de- 
signs mechanically. The fabrics 
thus produced were called Sun- 
burst awnings. The design consists 
of a series of wide stripes, of alter- 
nating colors. However, the stripes 
are not the familiar heavy, gross 
colors, so common in awning mate- 
rial. They consist of soft, del- 
icately blended shades, somewhat 
like pastel colors. The exclusive 
feature of the Sunburst design is 
in letting the colors near the edge 
of the stripe “burst” over into the 
neighboring stripe. 

The new pattern went over big. 
In fact it went too big. The Sun- 
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burst awnings were on the market 
only a short time before the pat- 
tern was extensively imitated. Thus 
to a certain extent, Mr. Swanfeldt 
and the Barrell company lost the 
value of their exclusive idea. 
Nevertheless the Sunburst design 
remained a big seller and it still is. 

Mr. Rodgers says that it is the 
policy of his company to keep it- 
self at least a year ahead of com- 
petition. Mr. Swanfeldt, too, is 
only content to be in advance even 
of the vanguard of his industry. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that 
this team of licensor and licensee 
manufacturer was not satisfied 
with the intensely competitive con- 
ditions that surrounded the mar- 
keting of the Sunburst awnings. 
Accordingly Mr. Swanfeldt set to 
work to originate something en- 
tirely new in awning fabrics. 

After two years of experiment- 
ing, he hit on the idea now being 
advertised as Swanfeldt Awnings. 
These new awnings look like out- 
side window drapes, instead of 
conventional awnings. They resem- 
ble cretonnes. The effect is ob- 
tained by elusive scrolied patterns 
which come in a number of artis- 
tic colorings. These patterns are 
protected, in so far as the patent 
laws can protect designs. 

But the licensor is not depend- 
ing entirely on the patent laws for 
protection from design piracy. The 
idea is protected in a number of 
other ways. Swanfeldt’s name and 
trade-mark is on the selvage of 
the fabric. Both the idea and the 
trade-mark is being made known 
to the public through advertising. 
It is well known that advertising 
is one of the best methods of pro- 
tecting ideas. Once an idea is reg- 
istered in an advertisement, it is 
more difficult for anyone to in- 
fringe on it, as the advertisement 
establishes priority of use. Fur- 
thermore, advertising identifies the 
thing advertised as the property of 
the advertiser, and anyone who 
imitates it must commit his act of 
piracy in full daylight. The licensed 
system of distribution is another 
plan that tends to protect the idea. 
Marketing through this system 
keeps the control of the awnings 
pretty well in the hands of the 
licensor. The fact that it requires 
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a considerable investment in me- 
chanical equipment to print awn- 
ings with these scrolled patterns, 
is still another factor that will de- 
ter competition from being too 
hasty in imitating them, For these 
reasons the advertiser feels that he 
has sufficient control of his idea to 
go ahead and promote it nationally. 

The licensed plan of distribution 
is the feature of this campaign 
that is perhaps the most unusual. 
The license agreement limits the 
local operator in a number of 
ways, but principally as to his terri- 
tory and the kind of buildings on 
which he is allowed to install the 
awnings. The awnings cannot be 
put on business buildings or in 
fact on any building where they 
would not conform with the archi- 
tecture of the structure. It is 
realized that these colorful out- 
side decorations must be used taste- 
fully or they would soon lose their 
value. 


DISTRIBUTORS CAREFULLY SELECTED 


The distributors have been 
selected with care. Andrew Swan- 
feldt, as an ex-president of the 
National Tent & Awning Mfg. 
Association, is of course acquainted 
with the principal men in the in- 
dustry throughout the United 
States. The Barrell company, hav- 
ing been selling to the awning 
trade for many years, knows most 
of the local companies intimately. 
In the selection of distributors, 
therefore, Swanfeldt and Barrell 
put their heads together and ap- 
pointed such companies as were in 
the best position to carry out the 
ideas that the originators of the 
awnings wished to have followed. 

In return for their co-operation, 
the distributors are given exclu- 
sive rights to market Swanfeldt 
awnings in the territories they have 
been assigned. Their names and 
addresses are also listed, under the 
heading of “licensed distributors” 
in all of the Swanfeldt advertise- 
ments. Those interested are asked 
to refer their inquiries to the near- 
est distributor. 

The campaign this year is to 
run three months, during April, - 
May and June. In the April ad- 
vertisement, the name of the 
licensor and the manufacturer of 
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Another Leader that’s 
Amersealed! 








sk about the Amerseal for 
Opal Ware 








The Cap that Combines 
Beauty and Efficiency 


The Amerseal Cap, the only cap of its type on the market, 
is a perfect “seal-and-reseal.” 

A slight turn takes off or puts on the cap. A perfect air- 
tight, leak-proof closure every time. The equally spaced lugs 
of the cap engage corresponding and slightly inclined threads 
on the container, making an air-tight seal. No chance of a 
false closure, there being sufficient flexibility in the cap to 
meet variations in the glass. 


The Amerseal has no raw edges to cut the fingers. It will 
not rust. 


May be had enamel sprayed or lithographed to beautify 
and identify your product. 


Write for particulars of your product Amersealed. 


THE AMERSEAL CAP 


AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY 


Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 

Chicago Los Angeles Portland 

Cleveland San Francisco 


e 
Detroit St. Louis Louisville 
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the fabric were listed in the same 
type as that used in listing dis- 
tributors, although naturally the 
licensor and licensee headed the 
list. In the May advertisements, 
the licensor’s name is given prom- 
inence in a coupon-box, which 
readers are asked to use in send- 
ing for a booklet. This arrange- 
ment will probably cause most of 
the inquiries to be sent to Los 
Angeles, especially those inquiries 
that arise in localities where there 
are no distributors. 

In acting on the inquiries that 
are received, Mr. Swanfeldt sends 
them to the distributor nearest the 
address of the person inquiring, 
in case there is one in that com- 
munity. If there is no distributor 
within hailing distance, the inquiry 
is used to interest an awning com- 
pany in that locality. 

Still another thing about this 
campaign that is worth noting is 
that the licensed distributors listed 
in the copy are being asked to con- 
tribute to the advertising fund. It 
is not obligatory that they con- 
tribute. The matter is left on a 
voluntary basis. However, it is felt 
that if the advertising produces 
enough sales for the distributor, 
he will be anxious to chip in to 
the advertising fund. So far this 
assumption has been justified. But 
regardless of whether or not the 
distributors contribute to the fund, 
the advertising will be run through 
the season. 

A campaign of this kind must 
necessarily be experimental. The 
advertisers in this case are doing 
pioneering work. There is no trail 
blazed and there are few beacon 
lights pointing the way. But if the 
plan works, and present indications 
are more than encouraging, Mr. 
Swanfeldt will have demonstrated 
the practicability of marketing an 
idea. That is all, in the last es- 
sence, that Mr. Swanfeldt is sell- 
ing. It has always been regarded 
as difficult to market an _ idea, 
where the idea is divorced from 
merchandise. Those who have suc- 
ceeded in selling ideas of this kind 
have usually done it through the 
licensing system by licensing the 
manufacturer or user. It is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Swanfeldt is fol- 
lowing this plan. But unlike most 
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others who operate through the 
licensing plan, he is backing his 
proposition with advertising. 


How High Is a High Hat? 


American Leap Pencit Co. 
New York, May 11, 1926. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I read this morning Mr. Dugieie? 
diatribe (I hope this is not too “ 
hat’”’) on — ce in advertising. (wh, 
All This igh-Hattery?” Printers’ 
Inx, May 6, 1926.) 

Permit me to es by saying that i 
naturally do not place myself (althow 
others may place me) in any of ee 
categories Mr. Dugdale enumerates, so 
I am immune from the influence of ad- 
vertising propaganda. That is one of 
the many reasons why I read Printers’ 
Ink each week so assiduously. 

I venture, in toto, to disagree with 
Mr. Dugdale. Having thus bearded the 
lion in his fen I wish to say that I 
fear Mr. Dugdale favors the crude 
rather than the polished, but whether 
I am correct or not, I feel that he has 
overlooked a fundamental point of ele- 
mentary psychology, viz., that people 
are subconsciously influenced toward a 
better plane of living. Even though 95 
per cent (to use Mr. Dugdale’s figures) 
may not be able to indulge themselves in 
the elegancies of life, they are influenced 
by the desire to buy the nice things. 
It follows, as the night the day, that 
if they cannot indulge in the luxu 
ries, they can, at least, indulge in the 
necessities which are put to them in the 
most prettily worded form, and are, in 
consequence, represented as being some- 
thing which exemplifies a stratum of life 
in which they have no part but to which 
they aspire—even without knowing it. 

I don’t at all believe in snobbery in 
advertising and to sum up, as Mr. Dug- 
dale says, that “plain American is 
best,”” may I ask which he feels has the 
ore ™? power: 

indermere-Smythe’s Re- 
is, Smithers’ Famous Bread Is 
Always Served,” 


or 
‘Smithers’ Bread Fills Yer Mouth.” 
AYNARD Brown. 








K. H. Stark with ‘‘Motor- 
coach” 


K. H. Stark, recently deg 
manager of A. D. Andrea, Inc., New 
York, has joined Motorcoach, also of 
New York, a new publication. 





Appoints Buffalo Agency 


The Harrison Granite Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, N. magazine 
campaign is being planned. 


Kentucky Publishers to Meet 
The annual mid-summer meeting of of 


the Kentucky Press Association wi 
held at Pineville from June 24 to 26. 
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Industrial Leadership 


Many widely known manufactured products 
and nationally known goods are produced in 


Mip-HuDSON REGION 



















A 300,000 Community 
will surprise you 





A leaderin Kingston, Jacobson Shirt Co, 








Coldwell Plant 
A leader in Newburgh 








Poughkeepsie Makes Newburgh Makes Kingston Makes 
DeLaval Separators Fabrikoid Peter Schuyler Cigars 
Smith Bros. Cough Drops Coldwell Lawn Mowers F & D. Cigars 
Hoe Saws ~ Sweet-Orr Overalls Manhattan Shirts 

Pouvailsmith Steering Wheels Stroock MotoRobes Artistic Shirts 

Schatz Federal Ball Bearings Lazell Perfumes VU. S. Lace Curtains 

Dutchess Trousers Betsy Ross Flags Barth Hotel Supplies 

Phoenix Horse Shoes Ide and Excello Shirts Schilling Bedroom 

Dutton Lumber Co. Servel Elec. Refrigerators ‘urniture 

Thompson Radio Sets Keystone om and Universal Road Machinery 
eralls 


Where such well known goods can be profitably made, any repre- 
sentative article can be profitably sold. Why not investigate the sales 
and advertising gp esa of ay Mid-Hudson piamrersn tg for your wares? 


‘Stan 
NEW BUREN 
KINGSTON FREEMAN 
Buy Them as a Unit Sell Every Individual 


For complete information, write 


Ingraham - Powers, Inc. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
19 So. La Salle St 350 Madison Ave. 
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®@ Mr. and Mrs. Young are typi- @ Mrs. Young views pictures 
cal moving picture enthusiasts; which among other things im- 
of whom 550,000 of the most presses her with the attractiveness 
ardent are readers of Photoplay. and advantages of wearing gloves, 


hae Ae Ae keekRedeted MAM AMARA CA MA ES 














— 
® The pages of Photoplay Maga- ® The advertising of The Glove 
zine renew the style - forming Association in Photoplay confirms 
influence of the moving picture Mrs. Young’s impression that 
seen in the theatre. gloves play a part in good dress, 





© Mrs. Young as one of the © How could Mrs. Young with 
Under Thirty Group is, of such a chain of influences brought 
course, an especially good pros- to bear on her, fail to respond to 
pect for style merchandise. them? 
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Association Enjoys Through Photoplay 








Moving Pictures 


Do Move 


Every day they are moving picture audiences to 
new desires, different standards, progressive 
ideas. 


Moving pictures promote the idea of your 
product to the most active market in the world 





—those enthusiasts who go to pictures many times 








a week and are constantly subjected to the idea- 
forming influences of the screen. 


In Photoplay Magazine these impulses for pos- 
session first inspired on the screen are given re- 
birth. Dramatic moments from the pictures are 
reproduced; personality sketches of ithe stars 
inspire a mood of emulation. 


There is running through all of Photoplay, in- 
deed, an environment of spending suggestiveness 
which your advertising can capitalize. 

The screen is selling your product. It is selling 
it best to the enthusiasts. 

Don’t you see how you can follow through in 


Photoplay ? 


PHOTOPLAY 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 
JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


21 West 57th St. 750 N. Michigan Ave. 127 Federal St. 
New York Boston 
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First in Dayton—Third in Ohio 


The 


DAYTON 
DAILY NEWS 


During the month of April 
Carried 


58,416 LINES MORE 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Than 
ALL OTHER 


DAYTON NEWSPAPERS 
COMBINED 














The 
Dayton Daily News 
Has continued year after year to 
enjoy undisputed leadership in 
this dominating trade area. 











New York — I. A. KLEIN — Chicago 








Member—News League of Ohio 
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Will Co-operative Marketing Make 
Farmers Year-Around Buyers? 


If the Answer Is “Yes,” Manufacturers Will Find It More Important 
Than Ever to Advertise Continuously to the Farmer 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 
a are strong indications 
that many farm products which 
are now sold seasonably, can ac- 
tually be sold throughout the year. 
When these seasons are lengthened 
it will mean that the farmer, in- 
stead of receiving all of his money 
during a limited period, will have 
his income distributed over a 
period of ten or twelve months. 

The advantages to manufac- 
turers and distributors are obvious. 
The orderly, year-around market- 
ing of all kinds of farm products 
through co-operative associations 
calls for a similar method on the 
part of those who sell the farmer. 
But the co-operative associations 
appear to be far ahead of the 
manufacturers, since many of the 
latter are advertising only in the 
fall of the year and utilizing their 
strongest selling effort only during 
that. season. 

Every publisher of a farm paper 
finds it difficult to encourage his 
advertisers to advertise steadily 
throughout the year, so strong is 
the conviction that the farmer is 
@ one-season buyer of nearly 
everything. But the seasonal buy- 
ing habits of the farmer are chang- 
ing rapidly, and there is no doubt 
that the manufacturers who are 
getting the biggest share of his 
— are those who realize this 
act. 

In commenting on the subject 
the other day, Chris L. Christen- 
sen, head of the co-operative mar- 
keting work of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
said that there is no question 
that the orderly marketing of farm 
products is having a marked in- 
fluence on distributing and extend- 
ing the farmer’s purchases. 

“Recent studies,” he continued, 
“plainly show that the marketing 
methods of the co-operatives are 
not only accomplishing much in 
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the way of distributing the farm- 
er’s income, but they are also de- 
veloping more thrift and actually 
increasing the farmer’s buying 
power. While the results are ap- 
parent to those who have studied 
the progress of co-operative asso- 
ciations during the last ten years, 
they have not been reduced to 
actual facts and figures, as yet. 
But we are making an intensive 
investigation, and in a few months 
we hope to be able to measure and 
chart the remarkable improvement 
in this field. 

“It is a subject that deserves 
the study of every manufacturer 
who is selling or who intends to 
sell his products to the farmer. 
It means a demand for continuous 
selling effort on the part of the 
manufacturer, and a radical change 
in advertising and merchandising 
methods in the farm field.” 


COTTON FARMERS HAVE BENEFITED 


As an indication of the improve- 
ment already existing in this di- 
rection, Mr. Christensen referred 
to a number of reports recently 
furnished the department by cotton 
co-operatives. Orderly marketing 
is one of the principles on which 
the co-operative effort is based. 
This has a tendency to stabilize 
prices because it disposes of the 
products in such quantities as are 
needed in consumptive channels, 
and it also tends to obtain a price 
for the growers which will be ap- 
proximately the average price for 
the year. 

Cotton farmers, acting individ- 
ually, market the bulk of their 
crop in a short period. Based on 
a ten-year average, from 1912 to 
1922, the department has estimated 
that the farmers sold a total of 
67.6 per cent of the crop from 
September to December, inclusive. 

In contrast to this, a recent 
study of the distribution of sales 
by months by a number of co- 
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operatives indicates that they 
market a rather large proportion 
of their receipts in the fall months ; 
but it is also apparent that they 
have greatly reduced the individ- 
ual farmer’s tendency to “dump” 
his crop. During the same period 
of months, a Texas co-operative 
association sold 23.1 per cent of 
its total 1922-23 sales and 44.7 
per cent in the 1923-24 season. 

During the same four months, 
the Alabama association sold 19.2 
per cent in the 1922-23 season, the 
Arkansas association 27.9 per cent, 
and the Oklahoma association 52.3 
per cent. 

These figures show a_worth- 
while improvement over the indi- 
vidual farmer’s methods, and a 
recent study of the department 
shows that the co-operatives have 
been successful. in carrying out 
their orderly marketing program 
so far as their own membership is 
concerned by reducing to some ex- 
tent the volume of early selling, 
by stabilizing the market for their 
members, and by obtaining for 
their members the approximate 
average price of the year and 
distributing the income more 
generally throughout the year. 

“Many associations which han- 
dle other products,” Mr. Christen- 
sen explained, “will show an even 
better record, I feel sure, in the 
same direction. The purchasing 
power of the farmer has been kept 
down in many instances more be- 
cause of the handling of his in- 
come than because of the size of 
it. His co-operative marketing 
association brings to his aid the 
very best of expert assistance in 
grading, packaging, and merchan- 
dising his product. Also, it re- 
lieves him of the necessity of 
straining his credit by furnishing 
him his income over a long pe- 
riod instead of over three or four 
months. This’ means that the 
farmer, instead of operating on 
costly credit, is rapidly being 
placed in the position where he 
can pay as he goes. 

“The net result of this should 
be not only a continuous but a 
much larger purchasing power. 
Some day in the near future, we 
hope to be able to measure this 
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increase; but now we must ac- 
cept it merely as an_ indication 
based on certain facts that have 
come in connection with our 
studies. 

“In co-operative marketing, the 
farmer is recapturing his former 
control over his market. He is 
extending the operation he controls 
into a complete marketing process, 
Many years ago, he raised his 
stuff, carted it into town, and sold 
it to the local dealers. Now, under 
the co-operative plan, he is work- 
ing out a very much extended de- 
velopment of the old plan.” 

In showing how the co-opera- 
tives are giving the farmer a con- 
tinuous, as well as a larger buying 
power, Mr. Christensen explained 
that somebody or some organiza- 
tion has to hold any product that 
is seasonally produced until it can 
be distributed over a period of 
months. This, of course, costs 
money, whether the product is 
held by the farmer or by private 
dealers, 


WHAT CO-OPERATIVES DO 


“With the co-operative,” Mr. 
Christensen continued, “the farmer 
sets up his own storage and mar- 
keting organization. He employs 
another hired man. The oco- 
operative really does not buy the 
product; it merely furnishes 
skilled, technically-trained experts 
in all of the processes necessary 
to the economical merchandising 
of farm products. The farmer 
cannot get his final settlement 
until all his crop is sold. The ele- 
ments of speculation and risk are 
greatly reduced, for the reason 
that the farmer’s investment in 
his crop is the only investment, 
and the co-operatives reduce to a 
minimum all of the expenses of 
storage, insurance and the like. 

“In financing, the co-operative 
delivers one of its most valuable 
services. Let us say that the farm- 
er delivers his crop in September. 
Within a few days, the co-opera- 
tive sells 12 per cent of its 
receipts, and the farmer is paid 
for that percentage of his delivery. 
The balance is a commodity which 
provides a basis for bankable 
paper. The co-operative may 
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The people who live 
on McCall Street ..... 


have neither the time nor the incli- 
nation for things of doubtful value. 
When they furnish their homes they 
buy goods of known merit. When 
they send their children to school 
they select schools and colleges of 
known merit. From the grocer they 
buy food of known merit. 

Known merit must be in the 
books they read, the plays they see, 
and the musicthey hear. And known 
merit must be present in the mate- 
rials that build their homes and in 
the appliances that help to run 
them. 

If you make an article of known 
merit or an article of merit that de- 
serves to be better known, advertise 
it in McCall’s. McCall Street is your 
kind of market. 
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borrow on warehouse receipts, and 
loans are usually made up to 65 
per cent of the market price of 
a number of products. The co- 
operative makes the loan and ad- 
vances money to the grower.” 

Today, approximately 2,250,000 
farmers in the United States are 
members of co-operative associa- 
tions. The future power of the 
co-operative is indicated by the 
fact that, during the ten years 
period of 1915 to 1925, the mem- 
bership in these organizations in- 
creased more than 300 per cent. 

“From what we have actually 
seen here in the department,” Mr. 
Christensen concluded, “in the de- 
velopment of the co-operative 
movement, I am convinced that it 
should be a subject of the utmost 
importance to every manufacturer 
who is selling the farmer. If I 
were such a manufacturer, I would 
most certainly take into considera- 
tion the development already in- 
dicated unmistakably, and I would 
modify my advertising and mer- 
chandising methods accordingly. 
We cannot say just now how fast 
the farmer is becoming an all-year 
buyer. But the present condition 
plainly indicates that the manufac- 
turer’s selling and advertising effort 
can be considerably lengthened in 
the farm field to profitable ad- 
vantage.” 





Moon Motor Sales Increase 


The Moon Motor Car Company, St. 
Louis, reports sales of $2,337,717 for 
the first quarter of this year, against 
$2,156,000 for the same period last 
year. Net income, after charges, for 
the first three months of this year was 
185,677. This compares with $180,590 
or the corresponding quarter in 1925. 


Advanced by American 

Engineering Company 
H. Kempner, of the American Engi- 
neering ompany, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
“Lo-Hed” electric hoist division. For 
the last three years he has directed 
sales promotion work and advertising. 





Radio Account for Evans, 
Kip & Hackett Agency 


The Grimes Radio Engineering Com- 
any, Staten Island, N. Y., has appointed 
vans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as merchandising 
and advertising counsel. 
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Campaign for Canadian Screen 
Manufacturers 


The Canadian Screen & Wire Cloth 
Association has been formed by a 
group of Canadian screen and wire 
manufacturers and an advertising cam- 
paign started for the purpose of increas. 
ing the use of screen doors, window 
screens and wire cloth. The following 
companies are members of the associa- 
tion: the Canadian Iron & Wire Goods 
Company Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; the 
B. Greening Wire Company Limit 
Hamilton; the Sanderson-Herold Com- 
any Limited, Paris, Ont., and the 
ite Manufacturing Comeene Limited, 
Brantford, Ont. Russell T. 
secretary. : 

Canadian daily newspapers are being 
used for this campaign which is being 
directed by the Hamilton Advertisers 
Agency Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

! 


Kelley is 





Join Foote & Morgan 

Miss Elinor English has joined the 
copy staff and H. J. Griffen the pro- 
duction department of Foote & Morgan, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Miss English was formerly ir of 
the Hicks Advertising Agency, Inc. 
and at one time was with the Brown 
Advertising Agency, Inc., both of New 
York. Mr. Griffin was recently with 
the Frank we Company, Inc., New 
York, and formerly with the J. Walter 
= Company, Inc., also of New 

ork. 





Telephone Equipment Account 
for Seattle Agency 


The Universal High Power Telephone 
Company, Seattle, Wash., has placed its 
advertising account with the Arnold- 
Kraft Advertising Agency, of that city. 
Magazines and business papers will be 
used to advertise telephone equipment 
and the ‘‘Wonderphone.” 





H. F. Cope with American 
Rolling Mill 


Harold F. Cope, formerly with the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, has 
joined the advertising department of 
he American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, manufacturer of 
Armco ingot iron. 





McLain-Simpers Appoints 
R. H. Bethea 
The. McLain-Simpers Organization, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, has 
appointed R. H. Bethea manager of the 
Southern territory, with headquarters 
at Greenville, S. C. 





Appoints Hartford Agency 

The Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., has appoints the 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
advertising agency, to direct its busi- 
ness-paper advertising. The appointment 
is effective June 1. 
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“~IRST 
in ALBANY 


(ONSISTENTLY 
Breaking all Records 


























During April 7926 
TheTimes Union printed 


971446 


lines of paid Advertising, 
the greatest volume ever 
Published by any Albany Daily 
Newspaper in any one month 

















t Circulation well over 


3 +O0.000 
_ and growing every day 
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The Times-Union. 


ALBANY'S LEADING NEWSPAPER 




















By every possible logical comparison 
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Read this advertisement 
in the May 29th 
Saturday Evening Post 
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Wane building in other sections is by 
up, the national average dropping Toy 
according to latest available figures, bos South 
continues her great construction program, 
reporting a gain of 20%. 

Atlanta led all Southern cities with a total of 
nearly six million for February alone, and 
ranked sixth city in the United States. Bank 
clearings continue to shatter all previous 
records. 


Business is good’in the South. Sales quotas 
in practically every line must be constantly 
revised upwards as ectual volume continues 
e to surpass the forecasts of the most optimistic 
executives, 

Big Volume the Reward of Atlanta Lecation 
Conceded to be the fastest growing market 
in the country, the South offers the greatest 
rewards to manufacturers who have 
established branch factories and warehouses 
at the most strategic point for rapid distribu- 
tion. Nearly six hundred of the greatest names 
in business Tage have selected Atlanta as 
the most logical manufacturing and distribut. 








while the National Record Drops 











ing pet for the South, and in many cases 
Atlanta branches lead the entire country, both 
in rate of increase and in volume of business. 
All over the country big men in business have 
made it a point co get the facts about Adanta, 
and every month groand is broken for huge 
new additions to the Arianta Industrial Area 
ty-three neW concerns were attracted fo 
‘Aas during the past year. 
Point by point, Atlanta satisfies the major re- 
quirements of practically every branch of in. 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


ATLANTA ranks 6th City 


—the South reports a 20% Building Increase 


dustry. Plentiful industrial sites at moderate 
prices. Raw materials within easy reach at low 
cost. Intelligent, satisfied and highly efficiene 
Anglo-Saxon labor. Power at a cost second 
lowest of any industrial center in the country 
Fuel and water at low cost, ample financial 
facilities—all important factors contributing 
to larger net profits. 

Let Our Industria! Engineers Serve You 
The specific facts which apply to your busi- 
ness should be in your hands. We strongly 
recommend that you come to Atlanta and 
look che situation over in person, but whether 

you come now or larer, don’t delay getting 
kat information. 

Our Industrial engineers will gladly report 
on conditions here as applied to your own 
particular problems of production and distn- 


An intensive industrial survey, 
thorough in every detail, made without bias 
and based solely upon facts, will be made for 
responsible manufacturers without obliganon 
or cost. All communications held in strictest 
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For instance: 


Dictaphone Company's Atlanta 
office is third in the U.S., fole 
lowing New York and Chicago 
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or Present 
Conditions 


—How have you been judging the South? 


Seen ansains, advertis- 

ing executives, cannot 
afford to look back at 1920 
census figures, or 1921—or 
22, 23, 24 or 25. For the 
South in 1926 is far greater 
than she was in any of those 
years. Tremendous growth 
has taken. place that is not 
in the records. 


Does your product follow 
motor car sales movements? 
Does it follow the ups and 
downs of building? Of bank 
clearings? Of postal re- 
ceipts? 


Check up on these figures 
for the South, as against the 
national figures. Look at the 
leaping curves Southern 
statistics make when they 
are up-to-date—and realize 
what a tremendously live 
and responsive market the 
South has become. 


Then get the full facts 
about Atlanta—the logical 
point from which to sell the 
South, from which to dis- 
tribute merchandise, in 
which to produce merchan- 
dise economically for South- 
ern sale. 


Ask the Industrial Bureau to make you 


a special survey of conditions as they apply 
’ No charge, no 
obligation—and all correspondence held 


to your own situation. 


strictly confidential. 


Write the 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
1532 Chamber of Commerce 


| AT LAN 


4ndustrial Headquarters of the South — 


end for this booklet 
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Other Ways of Telling Dealers: 
“No Price Cutting Allowed” 






A Standardized Price Is a Thing to Be Sold Like the Article Itself 
By Ralph Crothers 


T has often been said that as 

long as manufacturers give free 
deals, special rebates and the like 
they are not consistent when they 
wave a big stick over the head of 
the retailer who cuts prices. 
Periods of decidedly frenzied mer- 
chandising have been followed by 
equally frenzied price slashing on 
the part of retailers who used “ad- 
ditional profit” in the form of big 
free deals to pass on to the cus- 
tomer in the form of cut prices. 

I saw a letter from a big Denver 
druggist to a successful drug 
specialty manufacturer in which 
the somewhat surprising advice 
was given to “cut out the free 
deals and the cut raters and you 
will do a tremendous business.” 

Many manufacturers have re- 
cently cut out all free deals or 
carefully controlled the shipment 
of free goods, and are in an ever- 
increasing number of instances 
selling the idea of standardized 
prices, rather than scolding and 
shaking their fists at the retailer 
who slashes prices. In no business 
has this general tendency been 
more marked than in the drug 
specialty line. It is safe to say that 
since last November retail druggists 
have had more statements and an- 
nouncements of policy on price 
standardization than in any other 
previous period. And make no 
mistake about it, “price standard- 
ization” is the new expression, not 
price maintenance. 

Every druggist has been made 
familiar with the famous dictum 
that no cutting of the price will be 
permitted and the explanation used 
by many manufacturers to this ef- 
fect: “Our reason for this trade 
policy is because our merchandise 
is nationally advertised and has a 
valuable trade-mark, and _ for 
which there is a good demand: 
also to prevent the growing ten- 
dency of wholesale substitution. 
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Aside from this, cut-rate goods 
usually impress _ the public as 
being cheap and inferior and fail 
to secure the best possible results 
to either manufacturer or dealers. 
It is our purpose to enforce the 
policy of a standardized, uniform, 
fair retail price everywhere.” But 
it is good to note that this very 
cumbersome method of saying an 
obvious thing is being displaced 
by more logical selling talk. The 
lawyer with his ungainly phrase- 
ology is being aided by the adver- 
tising manager who realizes that 
a standardized price is a thing to 
be sold like the article itself. 

The Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany of Norwich, N, Y., is one of 
many concerns in the drug field 
which have stated their position 
fairly and clearly to the retailers 
handling their product. After tell- 
ing how the nation-wide advertis- 
ing for Unguentine has built a 
good-will value for its product at 
the fair price of fifty cents, the 
company says: 

We haye pointed out how ruthless 
price cutting reacts against the welfare 
of ourselves and fair-trading dealers. 
Without any desire to dictate to others 
how they 1 conduct their business, we 
feel free to announce that Unguentine 
being advertised to the public at fifty 
cents per tube—its fair value—it is 
intended to be retailed at that price; that 
we consider a cut of more than 10 per 
cent below the advertised price as unfair 
and inimical to our interest. Under 
existing laws, we may not dictate to our 
customers at what prices they may sell 
our products and have no intention of 
attempting to do so; nor do we seek to 
bind anyone by agreement or otherwise. 
We do believe that, with the facts before 
you, your own good judgment will lead 
you to accord Cnguentine and all our 
products the fair treatment they merit. 


Note how the legal aspect of the 
situation is covered in clear lan- 
guage and the company’s policy 
simply set forth. 

The Lustrite Corporation, too, 
states its position clearly and 
simply as follows: 
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We are not permitted under the law 
to dictate the prices at which our prep- 
arations shall be sold. In_ suggesting 
resale prices, therefore, it is not our 
intention or expectation to bind any deal- 
er or distributor to sell at these prices, 
nor do we seek any agreement or under- 
standing with anybody regarding the 
resale of our preparations. We never- 
theless strongly disapprove of the action 
of dealers and distributors who destruc- 
tively cut prices on Lustrite preparations. 

It will be our policy, therefore, to 
exercise our legal right to select as our 
distributors and dealers those who do 
nothing in merchandising our prepara- 
tions that demoralizes our market or in- 
jures our good-will. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany goes even a step further in 
selling the idea of a _ standard 
price and like several other com- 
panies it acknowledges differences 
in location and competition by 
recognizing a minimum price of 
forty-seven cents as against the 
suggested retail price of fifty cents. 
The company starts its announce- 
ment with the statement, “We 
intend to help you make a profit” 
and after announcing its price 
policy says: 

On November 2, 1925, we adopted a 
new price policy for Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth 
brushes. A 

In accordance with this policy we sug- 
est what we consider to be a fair price 
or the wholesaler and retailer, and at 
that time we announced that we would 
not sell our merchandise to dealers, 
whether wholesale or retail, who injure 
our business by cutting our suggested 
prices. 

We suggest a resale price of 50 cents 
for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult tooth brush 
because we believe that this is the low- 
est price at which the average retailer 
can sell it and make a fair profit. We 
realize, however, that the conditions for 
all retailers are not the same, and we 
therefore will recognize a minimum price 
of 47 cents. However, we intend to 
reserve our legal right to refuse to sell 
our merchandise to any retailer who sells 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult tooth brush at 
less than 47 cents. 


William R. Warner & Company, 
Inc., looks upon the problem of 
putting over a standardized price 
as a definite selling job. In full 
page advertising in publications 
reaching the retail druggist, this 
company, the maker of Sloan’s 
Liniment, says: “Every time you 
sell a bottle of liniment you should 
make a profit.” The company re- 
produces a piece of its consumer 
copy running in a list of 400 news- 
Papers and other publications, tells 
of a field investigation it has made 
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and then points out: 


Half your liniment customers already 
specify Sloan’s. To those who ask merely 
for “liniment” offer this standard reme- 
dy. It will be accepted without question. 
It will save you time. It requires no 
persuasion, no “selling.” 

And Sloan’s is a Warner product. The 
house of Warner has allowed you ample 
margin for the profit to which you are 
entitled. Figure out what it costs you 
to sell Sloan’s and add to that your just 
profit. Remember that every advertise- 
ment says: “All druggists—35 cents.” 

Thousands of druggists have learned 
that the public is ready and willing to 
pay a fair price for Sloan’s. Benefit by 
the experience of these druggists—make 
your liniment business profitable. 


The Frostilla Company features 
the words “price standardization” 
in its trade-paper advertising and 
points out that thousands of dol- 
lars are being spent yearly in ad- 
vertising to convince the public 
that Frostilla is worth thirty-five 
cents and $1. “The cutting of 
prices,” says the company, “has 
never influenced anyone to use 
more Frostilla Lotion.” The com- 
pany uses a distinct selling tone 
instead of an unfriendly warning 
when it says: 

Every dealer can and should get these 
full prices. We believe that we are co- 
operating 100 per cent to help him get 
his full margin of profit on every sale 
of Frostilla Lotion. e will continue 
to give him this earnest co-operation. In 
return we ask the same fair play. 


Of all the scores of manufac- 
turers who have come to look 
upon standardized prices as a sell- 
ing task, Colgate & Company are 
doing one of the most unusual 
jobs. They have carried their sales 
story directly into what has always 
been considered “enemy country.” 
The chain stores have always been 
known as price cutters. Yet chain 
store owners are always interested 
in profits. So instead of talking 
about its right to refuse to sell 
distributors who cut to a price 
which shows no profit on the mer- 
chandise, Colgate adopts the 
directly opposite approach. In a 
publication read by chain-store 
executives it talks about the 509 
per cent profit made in one chain 
store’s sales on its nationally ad- 
vertised Ribbon Dental Cream. It 
says nothing about unfair tactics, 
ruinous price cutting nor any of 
the well-known shibboleths. It 
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Says the Client— 
The Remington Typewriter Co. 


“We were pleased to learn that it was 





the Ft. Worth Star-Telegram. We 


° . ° ° 


Says the Newspaper— 
The Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


“Having a full page advertisement of the 
Remington Typewriter Company which 
it wanted published in our anniversary 
edition the Frank Presbrey Advertising 
Agency in New York sent the material 
by air-mail, thus saving several days.” 


* . . e 


If a service that combines speed 
and initiative with ability and ex- 
perience interests you, if you want 
advertising that is tuned to modern 
merchandising demands, we’re 
mighty anxious to talk to you. 
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sticks to its story of profits and 
offers to send on request the name 
of the chain store which on a 
$96 average investment made a 
gross profit on the large size of 
$429 and $603.72 on the medium 
size tube, or a total profit of 
$1,032.72 on the annual turnover 
of both sizes. 

“It proves,” the copy concludes, 
“that the Colgate line, at a stand- 
ardized price, assures a _hand- 
some profit: that price cutting is 
not necessary to secure a profit- 
able business in the chain store. 
Compare these profits with those 
on a similar line of merchandise, 
sold at cut rates.” 

Thus “standardized price” has 
taken the place of the much-dis- 
cussed “price maintenance.” 

The situation at the present time 
offers interesting possibilities for 
good salesmanship on the manu- 
facturer’s part. 

As G. A. Pfeiffer, president of 
Richard Hudnut points out, the 
forty-five-year selling policy of the 
company as a result of which it re- 
fused to sell dealers who cut prices 
because it considered the practice 
unfair to its good-will, was ques- 
tioned three years ago by the 
United States Government. The 
company stated its policy frankly 
and last June the court sustained 
its policy. But court decisions on 
certain phases of the price ques- 
tion are to the effect: 


That agreements between manufac- 
turer and retailer to maintain retail 
prices are in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 


That, having purchased a product, the 
retailer may sell such product at any 
price he chooses or give it away. 


“This situation,” says Mr. 
Pfeiffer, “at least divides the 
responsibility for the present price 
cutting condition between manufac- 
turer and retailer. The present al- 
most chaotic price situation in some 
sections has rightly aroused the 
retail trade, especially those dealers 
who do not feature goods at cut 
prices to draw consumers to their 
store, hoping thereby to sell other 
items returning a larger profit 
without any regard to the great 

‘ damage done to the goods, the 
prices of which have been cut. 
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“We reserve the right (which 
we undoubtedly have) to refrain 
from selling dealers who resell our 
goods below our suggested prices.” 

The modern method of selling 
the retailer the idea that sound 
profits and local good-will come 
from merchandising goods at a 
price the public considers logical, 
seems the only present solution in 
every industry unless and until 
legislation to legalize price main- 
tenance is passed. 

In the meantime many industries 
will observe with interest the 
earnest efforts now being made 
by the progressive group of manu- 
facturers in the drug field to ad- 
vertise the standardized price into 
general retail acceptance. 





Acquires Control of Silk 
Publishing Company 


The Howes Publishing Company, New 
York, has acquired control of the Silk 
Publishing Company, also of New York, 
publisher of Silk and The Silk Market 
Weekly Digest and Rayon News. 

Miron D. Reeser, who has been with 
Textile World, New York, has joined 
the Howes organization as advertising 
manager of the American Dyestuf 
Reporter and Silk. H. F. Crawford, 
advertising manager of Knit Goods 
Weekly Trade Record, has in addition 
been made advertising manager of The 
seo Market Weekly Digest and Rayon 

ews. 


National Tea Sales Gain 


Sales of the National Tea Company 
for April amounted to $4,380,609, 
against $3,810,389 for that month last 
Feat a gain of 14.9 per cent. For the 
rst four months of the year sales were 
sade exten compared with $15,238,745 
or the same period in 1925. This is an 
increase of 16.4 per cent. 








Lawn Mower Account for 
J. D. Bates Agency 


LP . D. Bates Advertising Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., has been appointed 
to direct the advertising for the Blair 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, 
maker of Blair Drawcut lawn mowers. 
Newspapers will be used. 





Sand Paper Account for Myers- 
Beeson-Golden Agency 


The United States Sand Paper Com- 
pany, Williamsport, Pa., has appointed 
Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. A business-paper cam- 
paign is being conducted. 
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IHHE TEXAS COMPANY uses Dura- 
Sheen Porcelain Enamel Signs be- 
cause it has found it pays to use high 
quality enamel signs; impervious to 
rain, snow, sun, wind, dust, heat and 
: cold. Thousands of Texaco dealers the 
world over will tell you that DuraSheen 
Signs—they are made of highest grade 
| porcelain, fused into heavy sheet steel 
: at 1800°! They never rust, warp, nor 
peel. Their colors never fade. They 
will invite friendly attention to your 
product forever. Naturally, they cost 
less in the long run. Write today for 
details. 


The BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
& NOVELTY COMPANY 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MT. WINANS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
































Important! 


All advertising 
space is valuable. 
None is more val- 
uable than the 
space your signs 
occupy on your 
dealers’ premises. 
None is harder 
to obtain. None 
so near the point 
of sale! It pays 
to supply dealers 
with the best signs 
the market affords 
—the best in wear 
and tear, in read- 
ability, visibility, 
and attractiveness 
—in other words, 
with DuraSheen 
Life Time Porce- 
lain Enamel Signs. 


¥ 


D uraSheen 


Porcelain fused into Steel — 


Lifetime Signs 
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selling contact with families. 


He “hires” it to make calls. To all in- 
tents it is a salesman on his payroll. 


There are thousands of women in every 
market who prefer to have that salesman 
---the newspaper---call in the morning. 


fr ROM an advertiser’s viewpoint a 
newspaper provides just so much 


Their reasons don’t matter a great deal. 
The thing that counts is that they signify ; 
this choice by subscribing to a morning 
newspaper. 
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Can you afford to neglect the prospects 
who prefer to receive store news early in 


the day? 


Millions cannot be reached at any other 
time. 


A morning newspaper covers 
at least ten hours of buying 
time in the home each day. 
A morning newspaper of 
z00,000 circulation delivers 
daily at least ONE MIL- 
LION covered hours. 


Let this index help to guide 
you in your investment in 
newspaper space—the num- 
ber of ‘‘covered hours’’ 
delivered. 


wah aw 


“Daptioe is Selling Tane™ 














The Pros and Cons of Instalment 
Selling 


A Summary of the Arguments Used by Those Who Favor and Those 
Who Oppose the Plan 


A CLERK in Des Moines buys 
a diamond ring, on the in- 
stalment plan for his fiancée. He 
pays two instalments on the di- 
amond and then the young lady 
dismisses him—but keeps the ring. 
He goes on paying for the di- 
amond during many months, while 
he sees the erstwhile object of 
his affection bestowing her loyalty 
on a rival. 

A housewife in Connecticut who 
has never had any real household 
help secures a vacuum cleaner on 
the instalment plan. Immediately 
one real bit of drudgery among 
her household tasks is greatly re- 
duced. She looks upon the means 
by which this miracle has been 
brought about as one.of the bless- 
ings of modern civilization. 

A stenographer in Cincinnati 
buys an expensive coat on the in- 
stalment plan. Before she makes 
any substantial progress toward 
paying for the coat the style 
changes and her dissatisfaction 
begins. Possibly, before the coat 
is paid for it becomes not only 
out of date but shabby. She comes 
to resent every recurring payment 
date. 

A man in Michigan has a steady 
income, with expenses which leave 
some margin for savings. Like 
everybody else he wants an auto- 
mobile, for his own sake and the 
sake of his family. He buys a 
machine on the instalment plan, 
pays for it at stated intervals out 
of his savings and immediately 
gives his family all the benefits 
which come from the possession 
of a car. 

Between the extremes repre- 
sented in these few illustrations 
lies the whole seething sea of de- 
bate on the subject of instalment 
selling. Hundreds of articles have 
been written, scores of arguments 
have been put forward, and the 


Reprinted from “Selling Through md 
Instalment Plan,” 
Blackman Company. 


published by he 
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debate, at this writing, goes mer- 
rily on. 

Is instalment selling a good 
thing for the consumer and for 
business? Yes and no. Circum- 
stances of many kinds must dic- 
tate the answer, which is depend- 
ent upon the commodity offered, 
the. type and circumstances of the 
person who buys it and the terms 
upon which it is sold. 

From a great many different 
sources we have collected state- 
ments for and against instalment 
selling. No claim is made that 
the arguments presented are com- 
plete. It is probable that no set 
of arguments on this subject ever 
will be complete—the last word 
will never be said. 


FOR INSTALMENT SELLING 


“Lower prices are made possible 
by increase in volume—example, 
the automobile.” 

“A nationally recognized manu- 
facturer of heating equipment has 
reduced its price due to greatly 
increased sales under the instal- 
ment system.” 

“Increased price represents value 
received—it is worth paying more 
if, by doing so, one has the use 
of an article months and perhaps 
years sooner.” 


AGAINST INSTALMENT SELLING 


“Increases the price paid by the 
consumer.” 

“Promotes extravagance.” 

“Articles are purchased which 
depreciate rapidly in value.” 


FOR INSTALMENT SELLING 


“Saves more than it costs—paint 
for example, preserves a building 
from rapid deterioration.” 

“Lifts workers out of the bond- 
age of daily labor and no credit.” 

“Encourages purchase of ar- 
ticles, the possession of which 
means actual saving to the con- 
sumer (washing machine, for ex- 
ample).” 
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“Labor-saving appliances are 
placed within reach of those who 
need them most and who previ- 
ously had been unable to secure 
them. (Promotes health conser- 
yation among working classes.)” 

“Encourages the purchase of 
quality articles.” a 

“Higher standards of living es- 
tablished among all classes.” 

“Makes marriage and furnish- 
ing of the home possible on small 
but steady income.” 

“Obligations incurred tend to 
keep the working man steadily 
at work.” 5 

“Great manufacturing plants 
employing thousands of people 
built and maintained because in- 
stalment selling has increased 
business.” 

“Instalment buying, when ap- 
plied to goods of lasting character, 
is a form of forced saving, utiliz- 
ing money often wasted day by 
day on frivolous purchases.” 


AGAINST INSTALMENT SELLING 


“It puts a mortgage on the wage 
earner’s future earnings.” 

“It puts workers into a state of 
economic bondage.” 

“The burden of meeting instal- 
ment payments breaks wage-earn- 
er’s spirit and decreases his 
efficiency.” 

“Danger of distress to the 
worker who loses employment 
through no fault of his own.” 

“Breaks down morale — pro- 
motes deception and evasion—as 
with other indebtedness.” 

“Instalment buying does away 
with the valuable moral discipline 
that strengthens character when a 
person goes without a desired ar- 
ticle until he is able to pay for 
It. 


“Fault not with the idea but 
the intemperance of buyers who 
‘get the habit’ of buying freely 
without regard to their financial 
ability. The credit buying habit 
grows like a drug habit.” 

“The service charges and inter- 
est reflected in the increased prices 
paid by the consumer reduce the 
ultimate buying power of the 
public.” 

“Terms on some contracts are 
misleading and prove extortionate 
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to the consumer when figured out 
accurately.” 


FOR INSTALMENT SELLING 


“Instalment buying is only the 
application to one’s personal af- 
fairs of a principle (credit) long 
recognized as sound when applied 
to business.” 

“Promotes a reduction in class 
hatred through giving wage earn- 
ers more of the comfort and lux- 
ury they see enjoyed by the higher 
social order.” 

“Many people buy on the in- 
stalment plan who could pay 
cash because it pays them to 
pay for the accommodation and 
use their money in investments or 
in their own business.” 

“Immediately opens the way for 
eager buyers formerly unable to 
gratify their needs and desires.” 

“Revolutionizes trading condi- 
tions inasmuch as formerly only 
10 per cent of the people of the 
most densely populated section of 
the country (Boston to Chicago— 
Great Lakes to the Ohio River) 
could pay cash for articles costing 
$75 or more.” 

“The ‘market’ lies in strata— 
easy payment plans, like decreased 
prices, tap deeper and deeper 
strata.” 

“The effect of instalment sell- 
ing is to give a more continuous 
sales line, avoiding sharp peaks 
and valleys of production.” 

“Enables a staple line, like hard- 
ware, to successfully add special- 
ties (washing machine, for exam- 
ple) and thus gives new life to 
the whole line by attracting many 
new customers to the store.” 


AGAINST INSTALMENT SELLING 


“The credit system built up is 
of inflated nature and constitutes 
a credit menace to finance com- 
panies and banks.” 

“Increase in individual indebted- 
ness will nullify good accomplished 
by decrease of national debt.” 

“Among retailers, at least, ten- 
dency of system is to compete with 
one another on liberality of terms 
rather than quality of product.” 

“Too small a profit for the re- 
tailer (in some lines) in view of 
the liabilities undertaken.” 
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“Danger that higher current in- 
terest rates may develop trouble 
for the finance companies and 
vendors.” 

“Danger of industry increasing 


capacity on an artificial (and 
therefore, temporary) spurt of 
business.” 


“Danger of manufacturer find- 
ing it necessary to take back large 
quantities of depreciated merchan- 
dise, especially in case of hard 
times.” 

“Danger of having capital tied 
up in long-time paper which 
liquidates slowly, while bank 
money is generally secured only 
on three months note, once re- 
newable. (This is meant to ap- 
ply when merchant deals with 
bank direct and not through a 
finance company.)” 

“Lines of business unsuited to 
instalment selling go in for it be- 
cause it appears to be successful 
in other lines.” 


FOR INSTALMENT SELLLING 


“Increases merchant’s turnover— 
keeps his working capital flowing 
and available for taking care of 
discounts, and advantage of special 
offers, etc.” 

“When collections are made by 
merchant it results in customers 
visiting the store many times, 
giving the merchant opportunity 
to sell additional merchandise.” 

“Serves to build additional busi- 
ness beyond the immediate sale 
involved. (For example, electric 
appliances promote greater con- 
sumption of power.)” 

“The partial payment plan fights 
competitive fire with fire. Re- 
gardless of theory the practice is 
established on certain commodities. 
Dealers in other classes of goods 
must follow suit to get their legit- 
imate share of the consumer's 
money.” 

“A protective measure for some 
lines of business against the in- 
roads made by department stores 
with easy payment terms and open 
book accounts.” 

“Develops a greater market at 
home instead of forcing industry 
to seek foreign markets with the 
attendant difficulties and complica- 
tions.” 
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“Has helped fill factories with 
business which were greatly ex- 
panded in capacity during the 
war.” 

“Gives selling and advertising 
expense increased opportunity to 
justify itseli—decreases both, per 
dollar of sales.” 


AGAINST INSTALMENT SELLING 


“It diverts bank credit which 
should be used for more legitimate 
expansion and development of 
business.” 

“Only a temporary stimulant 
for forcing sales from an apa- 
thetic public.” 

“Saturation point has been 
reached in various commodities 
and therefore, partial payment sys- 
tem cannot be permanently suc- 
cessful.” 

“Hunting ‘bargains’ in necessi- 
ties is promoted—buying inferior 
quality—because consumers with 
most of their money tied up by 
instalments on luxuries haven't 
the means to pay for first-class 
merchandise.” 

“Any industrial depression will 


react first against instalment 
houses.” 
“Excessive indebtedness pro- 


motes discouragement—discourage- 
ment slows down buying—slowing 
down buying slows down manu- 
facturing—slowing down manu- 
facturing brings unemployment— 
unemployment is fatal to business 
revival.” 


FOR INSTALMENT SELLING 


“Provides a larger net profit 
than cash business.” 

“Keeps down the seller’s borrow- 
ings from his bank.” 

“Instalment selling is based on a 
system involving a great number 
of small loans—the risk is spread 
—defaulting on payments would 
have to be widespread to be 
serious.” 

“Merchant’s or manufacturer’s 
credit risks is done away with un- 
der one plan selling long-term 
paper to finance company.” 

“Percentage of losses low. Fig- 
ure commonly quoted on automo- 
bile is 18/100 of 1 per cent, with 
29 per cent of payments made in 
advance of date due, 35/100 of 1 
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atures Way to Make 
Milk More Wholesome 


Whar » difference there can develop in rwo litde girls who have 
had an equal scart in life! So auch dec depend on the food 
Junker can only be used with MILK. It is not a jelly powder 
Junker is Nature's way to make milk more wholesome. It conuins 
the active substance for the perfect digestion of milk. Junker makes 
custard-like desserts easily and quickly, without eggs of cooking 
And here is one of the most appealing things abour Junker 
Children smack thei lips over ics delicious favor, while us alluring 
appearance tempts even the most jaded appeures of growo-ups 
‘Try Junker for dessert conight—if only for « change—and let i 
wholesome goodness prove inetf! 
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Jeaker Powe: 


A Moser & Cotins Client 





OME advertising agencies have grown 

great through the special merchandising 
and selling aid they render. Others place the 
emphasis on advertising plans and acvertise- 
ments. 


The clients of Moser & Cotins get a compre- 
hensive service that functions with continually- 
growing effectiveness on each of these major 
phases of distribution. 


MOSER & COTINS 
Sales and cAdvertising 


MOSER & COTINS BLDG. 
10 Hopper St. Utica, N. Y. 


MEMBER: MEMBER: 
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The 


Johnstown Tribune 


its management and owners have been among 
the leaders in the development of Johnstown, | 
Pennsylvania. For almost seventy-five years , 
the paper and the men directing it have been 
contributing to the upbuilding of its com- 
munity. These men have been and continue 
to be among the leaders in the business, civic 
and political life of Johnstown and Cambria 
County. 


The Tribune 


is the only evening paper in Cambria and | 
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Somerset Counties, the Johnstown trade area, 
and has more than double the circulation and 
advertising lineage of the only other daily, a 
morning paper. 


11,240,754 agate lines of advertising during P 
1925. One of the leaders of the six-day-a- . 
week papers. - 

Cover It All Through ( 


THE TRIBUNE : 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 4 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. : 
‘ New Yorx CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA fo 
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per cent thirty days past due and 
19/100 of 1 per cent sixty days 
past due. One large finance cor- 
poration states that it has not had 
a single case in court for three 
years.” as) 
“ “Tt is no different in principle 
than selling a house under a mort- 
gage, provided the commodity is 
recoverable and has a_ market 
value.” , 

“Buying power is the basis of 
all business—increased buying 
power means increased business.” 

“Increased: prices paid by con- 
sumer not an economic loss—the 
money goes into industry and keeps 
in circulation.” 

“A benefit if gone at in a vigor- 
ous way—disappointing if handled 
in a half-hearted way.” 





New Accounts for Grand 
Rapids Agency 

The Grand Rapids Plaster Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the H. & J. 
Stevens Company, advertising agency 
also of Grand Rapids. This agency will 
also direct the advertising of the Rego 
and Carbonator divisions of the Bastian- 
Blessing Company, Chicago. 





Wilmington, N. C., Agency 
Incorporates 
E. G, Stellings, Wilmington, N. C., 
advertising agency, has heen incorporated 
under the name of the E. G. Stellings 
Company, Inc. E. G. Stellings is head 
of the new company. 





A. L. Walsh Advanced by 
Thomas A. Edison 


Arthur L. Walsh, advertising manager 
of the musical phonograph division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., 
has been made manager of that division 
and vice-president of the company. 


Cheese Account for Montreal 
Agency 
The Kraft MacLaren Cheese Com- 
ny, Ltd., Montreal, has appointed the 
onalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., also 
of Montreal, to direct its advertising 
account. 





Montreal Office for Winnipeg 
Papers 


The Winnipeg, Man., Free Press and 
Free Press Prairie Farmer, have opened 
an office at Montreal. Leslie Wilson 
has been appointed manager. 
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Colgate Faces Suit 
for Using War Hero’s 
Picture 





Te preliminaries for a damage 
suit of $150,000 have been insti- 
tuted against Colgate & Company, 
manufacturers of toilet requisites, 
on the grounds that, without 
authorization they reproduced a 
photograph of the Civil War com- 
mander, General Ambrose  E. 
Burnside, in one of their adver- 
tisements. An injunction is also 
being sought to restrain the fur- 
ther use of this picture by the Col- 
gate company. Miss Ella C. Pat- 
terson, of Milwaukee, who says 
she is a niece and the only sur- 
viving relative of the general, has 
started the proceedings. 

The picture of General Burn- 
side was used in a shaving soap 
advertisement under the caption 
“When Burnsides Were in Bloom.” 
Part of the copy reads: 


It is generally believed by people who 
speak flippantly of “sideburns,” “side- 
boards,” etc., that burnsides were so 
named because they cluttered up both 
sides of their proprietor’s countenance. 

That hypothesis cannot be supported 
by a single hair. Burnsides got the 
name from the gallant General Ambrose 

. Burnside, a Civil War hero, who 
wore that kind of whiskers. Most of 
the men who used to think burnsides 
made them look dashing and dauntless 
are trying now to keep albums bound in 
genuine plush from coming to light. It 
may be admitted that burnsides were not 
altogether futile. They reduced shaving 
areas, which was helpful and important. 


Miss Patterson claims that the 
advertisement caused people in her 
home town to criticize her and 
that the war record of General 
Burnside suffers by the humorous 
manner in which the subject is 
treated. 





Dayton Agency Augments 
Staff 


Deane Moffat Linton, for many years 
vw ogg 8 and sales director of the 
O-Cedar Mop and Polish Corporation, 
Chicago, has joined The Geyer Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, advertising agency. 
Charles H. Curran and Chalmer 
Mutchner have also been added to the 
staff of the Geyer agency. Mr. Curran 
has been with Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald, Chicago. Mr. Mutchner was for- 
merly sales and _ advertising manager of 
the Retospeed Company, Dayton. 





What Will Wholesalers’ Private 
Brands Lead ToP 






This Manufacturing Executive Claims That Wholesale Grocers Are 
Doing Themselves Considerable Harm by Pushing Private Brands 


By F. D. Bristley 


Vice-President, Royal Baking Powder Company and President, American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association 


: is one thing to condemn prac- 
tices which are detrimental to 
the interest of the wholesale grocer 
and it is another thing to advocate 
a practice, which, to my mind, is 
bound to be more destructive than 
all of our present-day ills com- 
bined. Frankly speaking, if whole- 
sale grocers in general were to 
go in for a full line of private 
label goods they could not, under 
any method of reasoning, expect 
the manufacturers of grocery 
specialties to recognize them as 
legitimate distributors of their 
product. 

Therefore, it is quite obvious 
that if the private label idea is 
gaining strength throughout the 
country among wholesale grocers, 
then the only logical thing for 
manufacturers to do is to find 
other avenues or means of distri- 
bution, for it is not reasonable to 
assume that any wholesale grocery 
house selling a complete line of 
private label goods can, at the 
same time, render an adequate 
service to the manufacturer of 
products with which he, the whole- 
saler, is competing. 

These are plain facts, and we 
might just as well look them 
squarely in the face. It is quite 
true that some houses specializing 
on their private label or house 
brands have been successful. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to believe 
that their success has been due 
largely to the support given to 
them by manufacturers with whom 
they have been really competing, 
but I do not assume that manu- 
facturers are going to continue 
this practice to any great extent. 

That wholesale grocers have a 





Portion of an address delivered before 
the Atlanta convention of the i 
Wholesale Grocers’ Ass’n. 


American 
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perfect right legally, morally, and 
otherwise to put out their own 
private label goods and to push 
their sale in preference to all other 
brands is an indisputable fact. It 
is simply a matter for the manu- 
facturer to determine whether he 
wishes to entrust the distribution 
of his product to the keeping of 
such wholesalers, for it is only 
natural to assume that such houses, 
or wholesalers, will at all times 
give preference to their own pri- 
vate label goods. 

I am quite certain that none of 
you wholesale grocers who have 
built up in your respective com- 
munities a g sale on your 
private label goods is depending 
upon your competitive wholesale 
grocers in the community for any 
support in the distribution of your 
products. In reality you are pri- 
vate label wholesalers selling direct 
to the retail trade, and as such, 
you are inviting the manufacturers 
of competing products to do , the 
same thing. 


WHERE PRIVATE LABELS LEAD TO 


Now, let us for a moment or 
two visualize where this gaining 
in strength of private label goods 
is going to lead us. We have, ac- 
cording to the statisticians, some- 
thing like 5,000 wholesale distribu- 
tors of food and grocery products 
known as wholesale grocers, or 
jobbers, in the United States. As- 
suming that this idea of private 
labels gains to the extent that 
3,000 of these wholesale distribu- 
tors are carrying a complete line 
of private label goods—would the 
specialty manufacturers continue 
to recognize them as distributors 
of their product, or would they 
confine their wholesale distribution 
through the other 2,000 who are 
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not private label houses, or would 
not many of them, in order to 
keep the avenues open to the con- 
sumer, find a means of selling and 
distributing direct to the retailer? 

As to private label goods com- 
peting with many of the specialty 
lines—that is out of the question. 

If private-labeled food and 
grocery products are profitable to 
wholesale grocers in general, why 
should they not also prove profit- 
able to retail grocers in general? 
If the latter should take up the 
private label idea the same as the 
wholesalers, where would the 
wholesale grocer have an outlet 
for his private label goods? 

Then, again, with wholesalers 
and retailers pushing private 
brands, would not the chain stores, 
with their tremendous buying 
power, have a decided advantage? 
The only logical reason the whole- 
sale grocer has advanced for 
stocking private label goods is on 
the theory that he’ can make a 
better profit by reason of the fact 
that he has no competition on such 
label goods. If he can convince 
the consumer that his private 
labeled goods are superior to those 
of his competitors, he may be able 
to obtain a higher price, and thus 
make a better profit. 

But is he not—in competition 
with other private labels—going to 
create soon the same condition as 
exists with specialty manufacturers’ 
products? Is it not a merchandis- 
ing fact that goods which are 
bought by the distributor on price 
have to be sold on price? With 
standard advertised manufactur- 
ers’ brands, which sell at one es- 
tablished price to all, without any 
concessions, every grocer knows 
that his competitor has the same 
cost, and this naturally tends to 
discourage price cutting. Not so 
with the private label business, 
which, bought purely on _ price, 
tends to encourage price cutting. 
If one grocer makes an advantage- 
ous buy this year, he seeks to gain 
advantage by making a lower price 
than his competitor can make, and 
next year conditions may be re- 
versed. Multiplicity of brands 
confuse the consumer, and in time, 
the brand means little or nothing 
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to her. Then it becomes simply 
a question of price. 

So far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, the manufacturer of 
specialty lines has nothing to fear 
from private label goods so long 
as he can keep the avenues of 
distribution open. Housekeepers 
are intelligent. They have long 
since learned the difference be- 
tween the products on which the 
manufacturer puts his own brand 
name and reputation as compared 
with the products sold under an 
assumed name. There may be a 
few lines where private label 
goods may be equal to, and in 
some cases superior to, manu- 
facturers’ brands, but these are 
the exceptions and not the rule. 

Now, would it not be better that 
wholesale grocers and manufactur- 
ers of specialty lines try through 
proper channels to correct, rather 
than to add to, these abuses which 
are disrupting the friendly rela- 
tionship which should at all times 
exist between the manufacturer 
and distributor of his product? 

Times and conditions are chang- 
ing. We of the older school must 
change with them and learn to 
keep pace with the times, or else 
surrender our places to those who 
are willing to do so. 


With “The Country Club 
Magazine” 


Stanley Ikerd, for the last four years 
advertising manager of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, has become busi- 
ness manager and associate publisher of 
The Country Club Magazine, Los An- 
geles. He formerly was Western rep- 
resentative of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. 


H. R. Fuller Joins Apco 
Manufacturing Company 


Howard R. Fuller, recently assistant 
sales manager of the Chas. Freshman 
Company, Inc., New York, has joined 
the Apco Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., radio equipment, as 
sales director of the electrical division. 


W. R. Wright with Indian- 
apolis Agency 


William R. Wright, formerly adver- 
tising director of the Baltimore Amer- 


ican, has been appointed vice-president 
of Emerson B. Knight, Inc., 
apolis, Ind., advertising agency. 


Indian- 
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THE 
MANTERNACH COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


e 


| ORVAL A. HAWKINS 
formerly sales manager of Ford 
: | MotorC ompany and subsequently 
in thine of sales, service and advertising 
of the General Motors Company, has been 
called America’s super-salesman by Charles 
M. Schwab. Mr. Hawkins once said that 
ninety percent of the ideas responsible for 
the development of a business originate with- 
in that business itself. Which ts but another 
way of stating that an advertising agency 
which does not actually become a part of its 
client’ s organization through the closest day- 
to-day contact 1s under a serious handicap 
when it comes to contributing real profit- 
building advice. 


e¢ 8 ®@ 
THE MANTERNACH COMPANY, 


of Hartford, Conn., in the center of that vast industrial area 
which is central New England, is unusually well located to 
become intimately a part of the everyday activities of adver- 
tisers of this important section. 

Tue Manrernacn Co.— Advertising, Hartford, Conn. 


@ 


After July 1, The Manternach Company will occupy new and enlarged 
quarters in the Manternach Building, 55 Allyn Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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“I’m not an engineer .. . 


I buy a lot of equipment.” 


Who expects to see a hungry-looking tiger snarl- 
ing from a page in a trade magazine? The answer, 
of course, is that nobody expects it. 

So they stop. 

What if it does startle them? They like to be 
startled, and they like to find a story told briefly. 

And there it is—A Mouthful at Every Bite. How 
can you better describe an Owen Bucket? You 
can’t. Then each month, to illustrate that story, 
we go to the animals fair . 

That is why they stop, ‘to look and read—and 
engineers stop, too. 


Bissell & Land 


CORPORATED 


_ Advertising & Merchandising 


337 Boulevard of the Allies 


Pittsburgh — 




















A Real Estate Broker Takes a Tip 
from Kraft Cheese 


He Is Forcing the Distribution of Acreage Just as a Manufacturer 
Would Merchandise His Product 


2,400-acre parcel of land called 

Dunham Woods is being ad- 
yertised in Chicago newspapers on 
an extensive scale and in a manner 
said by realtors to be new in real 
estate practice. Ray Rice, the 
broker who owns this land, is mer- 
chandising it to the mass market, 
but he is not offering it for sale 
to that market. When he sells it 
probably not more than a half- 
dozen buyers will have any part 
in the transaction. 

By means of advertising Mr. 
Rice aims at making his property 
known to the mass market and 
desired by buyers in this market. 
The creation of a consumer de- 
mand for building lots in Dunham 
Woods will enable him, he says, to 
dispose of the property to subdivi- 
ders of real estate more readily 
and at a better profit than if he 
relied on personal selling. 

His position is not unlike the 
manufacturer or wholesaler. The 
subdivider is the retail dealer, and 
the selling plan is about the same 
asa soap manufacturer would fol- 
low, if he had a new product to 
put on the market. One of the first 
things the progressive retail dealer 
wants to know is what a manufac- 
turer proposes to do about arous- 
ing demand when the latter comes 
to him with a new product. In 
this case, the manufacturer is ad- 
vertising to consumers before ap- 
proaching the retailer. 

Dunham Woods has something 
of a history. Granted to Solomon 

am, a government surveyor, 
by President Polk, it has remained 
since that time the country estate 
of the Dunham family. Several 
months ago, Mr. Rice bought the 
property and several hundred acres 
of adjoining lands. 

“By midsummer I expect to dis- 
pose of the entire 2,400 acres to 
probably a half-dozen subdividers 
who will in turn split it into lots 
of various sizes and sell them to 
individuals for building purposes,” 


says Mr. Rice. “The property is 
too large for one subdivider to 
handle properly. When I became 
the owner I recognized, of course, 
that it would have to be advertised 
extensively either by me or by 
subdividers before the public 
would take any interest in it. I 
began using a series of small ad- 
vertisements each headed ‘Ray Rice 
Suggests.’ In these I tried to do 
no more than put forward the idea 
that property west of Chicago 
along the railway that serves Dun- 
ham Woods presented exceptional 
opportunities for buyers of real 
estate. I did not mention Dunham 
Woods and I did not include my 
address in the copy for some time. 
Naturally, I wanted interest but 
I did not want inquiries at this 
time. 

“My newspaper friends more 
than implied that I was throwing 
away money with this sort of 
blind copy. They could not under- 
stand my indifference to tangible 
measurable results. A little later, 
I made the official announcement 
that I had acquired Dunham 
Woods. Then I began to use copy 
that described the property and 
told why it was desirable. Even 
when I bought full-pages I did 
not give the copy a selling edge; 
it remained merely suggestive of 
the fact that here was desirable 
real estate worthy of investiga- 
tion.” 

One of the first page advertise- 
ments read: 


Ray Rice has the honor to announce 
Chicago’s lar, ia realty ject. — 
family seat of Wirth S. am, 
is being converted into Dunham We 
—Chicago’s first suburb. In 1835 the 
nucleus of the 3,000-acre holding was 
chosen by a pioneer government surveyor, 
Solomon Dunham, Esq., as being the 
most attractive and desirable spot in 
the whole region now termed Metropoli- 
tan Chicago, Through all the years 
since the original grant was signed by 
President Polk, the property has re- 
mained in the Dunham family, and the 
natural beauties of the old world grounds 
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and magnificently timbered park have 
been preserved. 

Now Chicago’s newest Rapid Transit 
will enable homeseekers and investors to 
enjoy and profit from the division and 
restriction of Chicago’s oldest great 
estate—located on two railroads and two 
main highways. Dunham Woods is the 
largest realty development. Naturally it 
will be undertaken by Chicago’s foremost 
developers. 


The effect of two or three pieces 
of this type of copy was to bring 
hundreds of letters, phone and 
personal calls to Mr. Rice. There 
was evidence that many prospec- 
tive buyers got in touch with 
realtors to ask their opinions. In- 
vestors in real estate naturally 
turned to brokers and subdividers 
‘with whom they did business and 
inquired about the project. In other 
words, consumers began to show 
an interest in the product and ask 
about it although no retailer had 
it on his shelves or had been ap- 
proached to stock it. 

The natural reflex of large space 
advertising, all of which has been 
institutional in character, has been 
an eagerness on the part of several 
subdividers to come to Mr. Rice, 
ready to talk about buying instead 
of the reverse procedure. “Adver- 
tising has created enough con- 
sumer demand to make the best 
subdividers want to have a share 
in Dunham Woods,” he says. 
“Putting it another way, advertis- 
ing has made it a relatively simple 
matter for me to get distribution 
of this acreage. My advertising has 
produced to the extent that it has 
convinced the subdivider of a ready 
market for whatever he buys from 
me. More interest centres in Dun- 
ham Woods than in many develop- 
ments closer to Chicago and with 
better transportation. I have sold 
the idea that when this property 
is subdivided the best subdividers 
in Chicago will handle it. At that 
time I shall be able to pick the 
half-dozen I want to do business 
with rather than look for buyers.” 

Until he has advertised Dunham 
Woods very thoroughly, Mr. Rice 
does not intend to open actual 
selling negotiations, he tells Print- 
ers’ INK. The more consumer in- 
terest he establishes in his prop- 
erty the more eager the foremost 
subdividers will be to have a 
share in retailing it and the more 
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certain will be its rapid turnover 
in their hands. Consumer adver- 
tising is steadily making a market 
he believes, that will, in turn, make 
it as imperative for the high-grade 
subdivider to handle Dunham 
Woods lots as it is for the corner 
grocer to stock Kraft Cheese or 
Campbell’s Soup. 


Handshaking and the Three- 
Legged Stool 


The Hunter Manufacturing & Com- 
mission Company, New York, selli 
agents for textile mills, has taken a stan 
in its business-paper advertising against 
the injection of an antagonistic spirit 
into business transactions. It draws a 
parallel between the retailer, wholesaler 
and manufacturer and a_ three-legged 
stool: injure one leg and the whole 
structure is affected. 

One advertisement which makes no 
mention of the Hunter company’s busi- 
ness, other than its name, is headed, 
“*No Handshaking.’ Let’s take this 
sign down!” The text continues: “An 
ominous sign reading ‘No Handshaking’ 
was recently posted on the door of a 
buyer in a large retail store. The 
buyer explains ‘it is meant for salesmen 
and others on business missions. We 
are adversaries, in a sense,’ he says. 
‘We are each trying for the better end 
of the bargain.’ 

“The disposition to view the other man 
as an adversary is all wrong; it is the 
root of much misunderstanding. Chop 
a piece off of one leg of a three-legged 
stool and the whole thing is affected. 
Retailer, wholesaler and manufacturer 
have a common interest in their com- 
mon problems—so why call them adver- 
saries? Let’s take down the ‘no 
handshaking’ sign.” 


Nash Motors Has Record 
Month 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., had the best month in its his- 
tory during April, when there was a 
gain of 70.9 per cent over the_busi- 
ness of April, 1925, according to E. H. 
McCarty, general sales manager. The 
total business for the first four months 
of the year equaled 57.7 per cent of 
the total business of 1925. 


W. A. Schreyer Appointed by 


. ” 
“Dairymen’s League News 
William A. Schreyer, of the Dairy- 

men’s League Co-operative Association, 
Inc. has been made business manager 
of the Dairymen’s League News, New 
York, succeeding F, M. Tibbitts, whose 
change of position is reported elsewhere. 


Helena, Mont., “Record- 


Herald” Sold 
The Helena, Mont., Record-Herald 
has been sold to Samuel Perkins, owner 
of the Olympia, Wash., Recorder and 
Olympian. 
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New Rates 
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Effective July 1, 1926 adver- 
tising rates in the FORUM 
will be as follows: 


General . . . $200 
Publishers. . . $135 
4th Cover. . . $400 
2nd & 3rd Covers $300 


Circulation — 60,000 average 
net paid ABC guaranteed or 
rebate pro rata. 


Contracts for space will be 
accepted at present rates for a 
period of one year, 1. e. to July 
I, 1927 provided such con- 
tracts are received by us on or 
before July 1, 1926. 


“Buy on a Rising Market” 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FORUM 


America’s Quality Magazine of Controversy 


247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Inland 
Daily Press Discusses 
Waste 


Newspaper Publishers Hear Louis 
Wiley, Walter A. Strong and 
Others Speak at the May Con- 
vention of the Inland Daily 
Press Association Which Was 
Held at Chicago Last Week. 


66 EWSPAPER publishers 
have no problems to face 
which should give them more con- 
cern than the waste which takes 
place every day in their own news- 
paper offices, waste that could 
easily be cut down or eliminated.” 
This was a statement made by 
Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, in an ad- 
dress before the May convention 
of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation, at Chicago, last week. 

Mr. Wiley impressed his 
audience, who, for. the most part, 
represented daily papers in cities 
of varying sizes in the Middle 
West, with the fact that the prob- 
lems a metropolitan publisher has 
to meet in the production of a 
paper vary little in principle from 
those which confront the pub- 
lisher of a small daily. 

The wastes which he most em- 
phasized were those related to the 
advertising side of the newspaper, 
especially in its mechanical aspects. 
The lack of standardization in 
column lengths and widths means 
large wastes for the national ad- 
vertiser who has to duplicate his 
advertising material in varying 
sizes. The bogus re-setting rule 
also accounts for a large part of 
the advertising waste. 

The failure of publishers to 
hold advertisers to copy deadlines 
is a traditional cause of expensive 
delays. All papers tend to have 
slack advertising days, especially 
Saturday. With the right sort of 
promotion, this can be remedied to 
some extent thus keeping produc- 
tion running along evenly. 

Mr. Wiley also touched on the 
subject of postal rates, a subject 
which caused much discussion 
during the convention due to recent 
indications that Congress will take 
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no action during this session to 
relieve newspaper publishers, All 
publishers attending the meeting 
were urged to use their influence 
to have the 1920 rate restored, 

Walter A. Strong, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News, addressed 
the convention on some of the out- 
standing developments in journal- 
ism in the last fifteen years. “The 
most remarkable of these,” said 
Mr. Strong, “has been in the field 
of advertising. It has taken no 
longer than that for advertising 
to pass from its bad reputation of 
patent medicine days to become the 
world’s greatest selling force.” 
He also remarked the influence of 
standardized circulations and the 
passing of the day of misrepresen- 
tation of subscriptions and mar- 
kets. 

Among the other speakers who 
addressed the meetings were: E. 
W. Cochrane, sports editor of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, who 
talked on the value of sport pages 
to the business office; Marvin 
Creager, managing editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal; and William 
H. Johnson, president of the 
Editors Features Service, New 
York, who discussed the use of 
features. 

Few matters of business were 
taken up by the association but 
a number of round tables were 
held to discuss problems of imme- 
diate interest over which William 
Southern, Jr., president of the as- 
sociation, presided. 





New Sunday Newspaper at 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


A new newspaper, known as the Sun- 
day Herald, will shortly be published at 
Newburgh, N. Y., 4 the Orange 
County Herald Publishing Company, 
Middletown, N. Y. . Averill Harri- 
man, son of the late E. H. Harriman, 
has a controlling interest in the Orange 
County company, which also publishes 
the Middletown Herald. 


FE. A. Holman with Station 
KFI 


Everett A. Holman has been appointed 
salesman of radio advertising for Earl 
C. Anthony’s Broadcasting Station KFI, 
Los Angeles, Calif. At one time he 
was advertising manager of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, and more recently 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Daily Herald. 
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AT THE TOP 


in the Montreal Market the ‘‘Star’’ is 
the outstanding leaderin advertising as 
in other matters. It is at the top of the 
list of Montreal newspapers in Local and 
National Display and in Classified Ad- 
vertising. On the firm foundation of 
leadership in total advertising is built 
leadership in all the classifications 
shown below. 






FURS 
RADIO 
CHURCHES 
DRUG STORES 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
TOILET ARTICLES 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
TOTAL REAL'‘ESTATE 
DEPARTMENTAL STORES 
MEN’S WEARING APPAREL 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
SUNMER & WINTER RESORTS 
MUSIC& MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WOMEN’S & CHILDREN’S WEARING APPAREL 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
NATIONAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The Montreal Daily Star 


Canada’s Greatest Newspaper 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
pn ea Canada 





Montr 

t eal BRANCH OFFICES: 

Nae York, U. 8S. A. Chicago, U. 8. A. Toronto, Ont. Lendon, Eng. _ 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ M. W. McGILLIVRAY M. A. JAMIESON 


110 E. 42nd St. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 390 Bay Street. 17 Cockspur St, S. W.1 
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THE CONVENTION CITY OF DIXIE 


Within 24 hours’ travel of two-thirds 
of the population of the United States. 
A city of open hearted hospitality, with 
a perfect climate. Has entertained an 
average of more than one Convention 
per day in past years, and future bookings 
indicate a much greater number for 1926. 


Send for new, completely illustrated booklet 
showing our ideal convention facilities. 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 


The ATLANTA BILTMORE 
"ATLANTA fpf GEORGIA 


463 West Peachtree Street 

















Radio Dealers Advertise to Build 


Summer Sales 


A Joint Newspaper Campaign by Rochester Radio Retailers Points the 
Way to Manufacturers 


T the convention of the Radio 

Manufacturers’ Association at 
Atlantic City on May 14, A. 
Haugh, of Buffalo, N. Y., the 
newly elected president of that 
body, made a strong plea for ad- 
yertising radio twelve months in 
the year with copy planned and 
written to promote the industry as 
a whole and not one small part 
of it. 

“We cannot blame the public if 
it does not buy from us twelve 
months in the year,” said Mr. 
Haugh, “when we suddenly drop 
from sight during the summer 
months. We must give thought 
and action to all-the-year-round 
advertising.” 

Mr. Haugh made an interesting 
comparison between the present 
situation in the radio industry and 
the days when people used to jack 
up their automobiles in the winter 
time and throw tarpaulins over 
the top to keep the dust off. He 
hinted that, even as intelligent ad- 
vertising plus the advance of the 
closed car has made year-around 
motoring a practical proposition, 
so the advance in radio receptivity 
plus proper advertising can very 
greatly increase the demand for 
radio supplies in the summer. 

It is rather an odd coincidence 
that a week before Mr. Haugh 
made this statement, the retailers 
of radio receivers and accessories 
in his neighboring city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., launched an advertising 
campaign planned to increase in- 
terest in reception during the sum- 
mer months and thereby minimize 
as far as possible the usual mid- 
summer slump. The first adver- 
tisement in this campaign ap- 
peared on May 9. 

The Rochester Radio Trades 
Association, Inc., was organized in 
February and took the place of an 
earlier association that had passed 
out of existence. It held weekly 
meetings during February, March 
and April. 
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Among the activities of the 
Rochester association was the 
broadcasting of a program during 
an hour on Sunday afternoons and 
another hour on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays from Station WHEC. 
One of the considerations that led 
to the decision to broadcast this 
program was the value of the pub- 
licity to be derived from it. It 
was decided, however, that it 
would be inadvisable for a number 
of reasons to continue the broad- 
casting through the summer 
months and this decision raised 
the question as to whether the dis- 
continuance of the program at the 
beginning of the summer might 
not tend to aggravate the usual 
midsummer slump. The radio deal- 
ers began to cast about for some 
other form of publicity to take the 
place of the broadcasting and out 
of this grew the idea of a cam- 
paign of co-operative advertising 
in the newspapers to keep radio be- 
fore the public during the so-called 
“dull months.” 


THE CAMPAIGN SCHEDULE 


It was decided to spend $500 a 
month from May to September in 
newspapers, using a_ half-page 
once a month in each of the three 
daily papers. The advertisements 
follow each other about a week 
apart in the different papers. The 
same copy is never repeated, an 
entirely different advertisement be- 
ing used for each insertion. 

When the association was broad- 
casting its program through Sta- 
tion WHEC, the cost of the 
broadcasting was borne by volun- 
tary subscriptions of the members, 
each house deciding what it should 
and could afford to pay. The ex- 
pense of the advertising campaign 
is being pro-rated among the 
members on the same proportional 
basis as their share of the broad- 
casting subscription. The mem- 
bers are billed at the beginning of 
the month in which the advertise- 
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ments are to appear rather than at 
the end, to facilitate the work of 
collection. So far the payments 
have been very prompt. It is in- 
teresting to note that the cam- 
paign was decided upon by the 
unanimous vote of the association, 
a similar co-operative effort hav- 
ing been rejected several months 
before because two members were 
not in favor. It was felt that an 
undertaking of this kind should 
have the unanimous support of 
the membership. 

One of the points that the copy 
will bring out strongly will be the 
fact that, because of more power- 
ful broadcasting apparatus and 
other improvements, clearer recep- 
tion during the summer months 
will be more possible from now on 
than in the past. It will also stress 
the fact that the programs will be 
more interesting because more 
stations will continue their broad- 
casting straight through the sum- 
mer than in other years. 

Another idea that the copy will 
try to sell to the Rochester pub- 
lic will be that of taking the radio 
to the lake or woods or wherever 
the individual may be planning to 
spend his vacation, thereby in- 
creasing the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of the vacation, especially if 
it is being spent far from the 
amusements of town and city. 

An effort will also be made to 
increase the interest in radio 
among farmers of the vicinity. 
For this purpose, copy will em- 
phasize not only the cultural and 
recreational value of radio as an 
adjunct to country life, but its 
practical economic value. 

The advertising will also contain 
hints of an educational nature re- 
garding the proper care of radio 
sets, how to operate and maintain 
them to secure maximum effi- 
ciency, etc. It will be pointed out, 
for example, that poor reception 
may be due to a discharged bat- 
tery or a tube that has outlived its 
usefulness, as well as to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 

The advertisements contain the 
names of all of the members of 
the association. They also carry 


the seal of the association, which 
the members display in their win- 
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dows, and information as to what 
the association is doing for the 
radio fans, 

It is not expected that the pub- 
lic is going to buy sets as they do 
in winter because of these adver- 
tisements. However, it is antici- 
pated that a certain number of ad- 
ditional sets will be sold during 
the summer which would not have 
been sold otherwise and that the 
advertising will help swell the 
sales of tubes, batteries and all 
kinds of accessories. 





April Life Insurance Sales 
Increase 


New life insurance sales during April, 
amounting to $968,000,000, showed an 
increase of 7.4 per cent over that month 
last year when sales were $901,000,000, 
according to the report of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
For the first four months of 1926, there 
was a gain of 12.2 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year. The to- 
tal for the four-month period was 
oe against $3,294,000,000 in 





E. T. Slackford with Buchen 
Agency 
Edward T. Slackford has joined The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, in the copy and research de- 
artments. He has been with The 
arion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, 
Ohio, for the last year as advertising 
manager. 


R. W. Anderson Joins 
Krichbaum-Liggett 


_R. W._ Anderson, formerly with the 
Finley H. Green Ny ne Agency, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has joined the produc- 
tion department of the Kric baum- 
Liggett Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency. 








New Advertising Service at 
Buffalo 


C. B. McCuaig, formerly advertising 
manager of the Flexlume Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has started an advertis- 
ing service at Buffalo. He had been 
with the former Walz Advertising 
Agency. 


W. E. Kinnane Joins Van 
Allen Agency 


W. E. Kinnane, who has been with 
the advertising department of the Chi 
cago Tribune for the last three years, 
has joined The Van Allen Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as an ac 
count executive. 
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Please Change Your Records Accordingly 


The 
American Bankers 
Association Journal 
Now Offers Its Covers In 2 
or 4 Colors 


The members of the American Bankers Association regard their 
magazine—the American Bankers Association Journal—as the 
foremost publication in the banking field. To further improve 
its appearance a four-color picture cover will be added as soon 
as mechanical requirements permit. Cover positions are now 
being offered beginning with the September, 1926, issue. Here 
is an opportunity to reach 22,000 Banks and 100,000 Bank 
officers with color advertising at attractive rates. 


Dek Caer (4 colors $500 


‘2 colors 450 


$4 colors 450 
2nd & 3rd Covers - ‘tea’ an 


With the following discounts 


3 covers § 6 covers 10°) 12 covers 15°: 
Black and White Rates Remain the Same 


There are only 36 covers available—May 
we suggest immediate consideration 


eo3e 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 


110 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, lil. 
GEORGE WIGHT, 25 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Court Stops 
Hat Maker from Using 
“Vogue” Trade-Mark 


Court of Appeals Holds That the 
Vogue Hat Company Is Guilty 
of Intentional Fraud Although 
Not a Competitor—Retail Store 
Is Forbidden to Sell “Vogue” 
Hats. 








HE suit brought by _ the 

Vogue Company, New York, 
publisher of Vogue, a Condé Nast 
publication, and maker of “Vogue” 
patterns against the Vogue Hat 
Company, of New York, and 
the Thompson-Hudson Company, 
a department store of Toledo, 
Ohio, to restrain them from sell- 
ing millinery under the name 
“Vogue” hats, and from repre- 
senting that these hats were made 
by the Vogue Company, was de- 
cided last week in favor of the 
publishing company, by the United 
States Court of Appeals, at 
Cincinnati. 

Although the suit was based on 
the common ground of “unfair 
competition,” it is of particular 
importance because the unfair 
competition in this case did not 
come from a competitor in the 
same line of business, as is usually 
the case. The Vogue Company, a 
publisher and _ pattern maker, 
sought to restrain a hat manufac- 
turer from selling his products 
marked with a label that infringed 
upon the advertised V girl trade- 
mark of the Vogue Company. The 
hats were also marked “Vogue” 
hats. 

The Court of Appeals held that 
in thus labeling its hats, the Vogue 
Hat Company was guilty of inten- 
tional fraud and that this fraud 
permeated the whole plan under 
which the hat company built up 
its business. In view of these 
findings, the Court made the fol- 
lowing decision: If the Vogue 
Hat Company marks its hats as 
“Vogue” hats, it must, in addition, 
mark them with the name of a 
manufacturer whose name does 
not contain the word “Vogue,” 
and if it wishes to preserve its 
corporate name “Vogue Hat 
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Company,” it must not mark its 
hats “Vogue” hats. The sale of 
“Vogue” hats was forbidden by the 
retail defendant, the Thompson- 
Hudson company, under a similar 
ruling. 

Chief Judge Denison, in writing 
the opinion of the Court, spoke as 
follows on the subject of unfair 
competition : 


We come then to what is called “un- 
fair competition.”” This is nothing but 
a convenient name for the doctrine that 
no one should be allowed to sell his 
goods as those of another. This rule is 
usually invoked when there is an actual 
market competition between the analog 
ous products of the plaintiff and the de 
fendants and so it has been natural 
enough to speak of it as the doctrine 
of unfair competition; but there is no 
fetish in the word “‘competition.” The 
invocation of equity rests more vitally 
upon the unfairness. If B_ represents 
that his goods are made by A, and if 
damage therefrom to A is to be seen, 
we are aware of no consideration which 
makes it controlling whether _ this 
damage to A_ will come from market 
competition with some article which A 
is then manufacturing or will come in 
some other way. The injury to A is 
present, and the fraud upon the con- 
sumer is present, nothing else is needed. 

. . . In this case the reasonable prob- 
ability of injury to plaintiff through 
defendant’s misrepresentation is clear, 
even if it has not actually occurred. 
Plaintiff’s magazine is so far an arbiter 
of style and the use of plaintiff’s trade- 
mark upon defendant’s hats so far in- 
dicates that the hats were at least spon- 
sored and approved by the plaintiff, that 
the same considerations which make 
misrepresentation so valuable to de 
fendants make it pregnant with peril 
to the plaintiff. It seems not extreme 
to say that persistence in marking under 
his trade-mark, articles of apparel which 
are unfit, undesirable, or out of style, 
would drive away thousands of those 
who customarily purchase _ plaintiff's 
magazine. 


The case is of further interest 
to advertisers because it is an il- 
lustration of the high standards of 
advertising upon which the courts 
are now insisting. 


“Pacific Coast Undertaker” 
Changes Name 


The name of the Pacific Coast Under- 
taker, San Francisco, has been changed 
to Mortuary Management. 








Appointed by Seattle 
Publication 


John Tooley has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Washington 
Purchasing Agent and Manufacturer, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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| When quality of circulation | 
| IS IMPERATIVE | 
| 


The financial pages of the Boston Transcript 
have a national reputation for completeness and 
accuracy. The closing prices of New York and 
Boston Stock Markets are published 45 minutes 
after the ticker stops—1I2 to 15 hours ahead of 
any other Boston newspaper. 


Its circulation among well-to-do investors 
makes the Transcript first choice for public 
utilities advertisements of the better grades. 
| National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
| Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles | 




















AD-TIME STORIES No. 1 


NCE a space salesman got a red-hot tip that The 
XYZ Company was ready to extend their schedule, 
so he went right down and asked to see the adver- 

tising manager. ‘We haven't any.” said the red-haired 
girl with the chewing gum. “Well, anyway,” said the 
S. S., ““l want to see the man who buys your advertising 
space.” At this, the advertising manager, who was 
standing nearby, disguised as a regular human being, 
piped up, “We don’t want to see any space salesman.” 


So the S. S. snuck out. 


Now if only he had carried in his pocket a copy of “A 
Guide to Advertising,” listing ten thousand concerns with 
their advertising managers and agencies, classified by 
business, he could have asked for his man by name. He 
would also have had a list of all advertising agencies and 
an index of advertised products with their manufacturer. 


(And it wouldn't have bulged his pocket.) 


So he sent five dollars to Hill and Company, Inc. 
21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, and got one. Why don't 


you try it and see if you'll get one? 
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about OREGON 


Cultivate the Other Three-Fourths 


THREE-FOURTHS of 
Oregon’s population and 
buying power is located in, 
and centered about, such 
towns as The Dalles, 
Marshfield, Bend, Salem, 
Albany, Eugene, La Grande, 
Baker and Klamath Falls. 


These towns are larger in 
proportion to the metropol- 
itan center of Oregon than 
Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo 
and Schenectady are to 


New York City. They 


cannot be adequately cov- 


SaLemM—Capital Journal 
ALBANY—Democrat-Herald 
Eucene—Guard 
MARSHFIELD—Coos Bay Times 


ered by metropolitan news- 
papers. To reach them, 
you must use the dominant 
newspaper in each city. 


And there is no better time 
than now. For now, busi- 
ness conditions are excel- 
lent. Population is increas- 
ing—in some instances hav- 
ing doubled in the past 10 
years. Ata cost of 26 1/4 
cents per line, your adver- 
tising will reach from 140,- 
000 to 170,000 consumers, 
inthe following newspapers: 


THe Datites—Chronicle 

La GRANDE—Observer 
BAKER—Democrat 
Benp—Central Oregon Press 


KLAMATH Fa.Lits—Herald 








564 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 


New York City 
270 Madison Ave. 


Seattiz, Waste. 
212 Madison St. 


Los AncELEs, Catir. 
723 Title Ins. Bldg. 


Write for information on co-operation 
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Direct 


Sellers Discuss Improved 
Methods 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
| 5 dle nanghl in the type of 
representative employed in the 
business was one of the most im- 
portant subjects discussed at the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, Inc., held at Washing- 
ton on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of last week. Other 
subjects covered ethical advertis- 
ing practices, the employment of 
salesmen, and ways and means of 
placing the business of direct sell- 
ing on a more scientific basis. 

The trend of the meetings plain- 
ly showed a growing recognition 
of the necessity for better mer- 
chandising methods. There was 
considerable discussion regarding 
the lack of statistical data on 
which members of the association 
could depend, and a committee 
was appointed to consider the need 
for commercial research and to 
furnish an estimate of the cost of 
conducting surveys. 

In regard to ineffectual attempts 
to legislate against direct selling, 
and in speaking of prospective 
legislation, W. H. Hyde, president 
of the association, called attention 
to the fact that sometime before 
the Revolutionary War, house-to- 
house canvassers petitioned the 
General Court of Massachusetts to 
suppress the retail stores which 
were springing up rapidly and 
which were becoming a menace to 
the older house-to-house business. 

The convention, which was held 
in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
building, was addressed by Hon. 
Elliott Goodwin, resident vice- 
president, and Alvin E. Dodd, of 
the Chamber. Mr. Goodwin de- 
livered the address of welcome, 
and Mr. Dodd spoke on the sub- 
ject of direct selling, declaring 
that it is impossible to sell mer- 
chandise to all people by the same 
method. 

It appears that good salesmen 
are just as hard to find in the 
direct-selling field as in any other. 
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The difficulties in employing the 
right kind of men were discussed 
by several of the speakers. One 
member had made a limited survey 
as to the policies of the industry 
in advertising for salesmen. He 
said that he had sent out a ques- 
tionnaire and had received fifty- 
one replies regarding whether or 
not it was advisable to use exag- 
gerated copy. While his results 
showed that the majority of those 
who answered expressed the belief 
that the usual advertisement for 
salesmen should be modified, a 
minority upheld the belief that the 
advertiser should not be restrained 
from expressing the utmost that 
could be expected from the propo- 
sition by the salesman. The 
speaker said that there was no 
doubt of the association’s declara- 
tion for a high ethical standard in 
advertising, although a few still 
persisted in publishing exagger- 
ated claims. 





Douglas Shoe Appointments 


Lester D. Morse, who has been in 
the advertising department of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass., 
for the last twenty-five years, has been 
appointed advertising manager. George 
B. Hendrick, sales manager, has been 
appointed director of sales and a direc- 
tor. He will be succeeded as sales man- 
ager on June 1 by W. L. Dodd, adver- 
tising manager of the Commonwealth 
Shoe & Leather Company, Brockton. 





Appoints Aubrey & Moore 


Agency 
Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago, musical 
instruments, has appointed Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct the advertising account of 
its wholesale division. Magazines and 


business papers will be used. 





Toga Towel Appoints 
Hartford Agency 


The Toga Towel Company, Bethel, 
Conn., manufacturer of the “Bath 
Towel You Can Wear,” has appointed 
The Manternach Company, artford, 
Conn., advertising agency, to direct its 
newspaper and magazine advertising. 


William LaVarre with the 
New York “World” 


William LaVarre, recently manager 
of the magazine department of the New 
York Times, has joined the New York 
World. He will be in charge of the 
rotogravure and magazine advertising 
department. 
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How to Time Direct 
Mailings 


Tue Barta Press 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer is wondering if he would 
be imposing too much on your good 
nature were he to seek from you some 
enlightenment on a subject in which we 
are vitally interested at this time and 
on which your contacts and files may 
throw considerable light. We wish to 
determine the value of the time element 
between mailings in sending out a six 
piece direct-mail campaign; whether it 
would be more resultful by mailing each 
piece at stated intervals of one, two or 
three weeks or a month apart. 

Some concerns have found it advan- 
tageous to send the second piece out 
two weeks after the first, the third, 
three weeks after the second, and 
fourth, five weeks after the third, and 
fifth, seven weeks after the fourth, 
and the sixth piece, ten weeks after the 


fifth. 
Tue Barta Press 
W. Harvey Kettey, 
Merchandising Dept. 


XPERIENCED _ direct - mail 

advertisers rarely have any 
fixed scheme for determining the 
time intervals between mailings. 
They handle each campaign as an 
individual one, according to the 
nature of the merchandise, its 
price, aim of campaign, class of 
customers, time of year, etc. 

Much depends on the price of 
the article to be sold. For in- 
stance, a man would naturally want 
more time in which to consider 
the purchase of an automobile 
costing several thousand dollars 
than, say a pocket knife at a dol- 
lar. There are “rapid fire” cam- 
paigns in which mailings may be 
made as often as three times a 
week, with longer intervals be- 
tween subsequent mailings. There 
are others in which the prospect 
may require considerable educa- 
tional information before he can 
be expected to buy. In such cases, 
the mailings may take place at 
fixed intervals over a long period. 
In attempting to fix arbitrary in- 
tervals there is danger of a 
mechanical habit being set up 
which will not get the same re- 
sults under all conditions —[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Orie Rowand has joined Formen, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, advertising service, 
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Programs of Paint and Varnish 


Conferences 

Programs for the Paint and Varni 
Advertising and Sales Managers’ can 
ferences which are to be held at Phila. 
delphia on June 8 and 9, have been 
ag anges 

The program for the advertising man- 
agers’ conference, which will open on 
the morning of June 8, with Horace S. 
Felton presiding, is as follows: Ad- 
dress of welcome, S. R. Matlock, Phila- 
delphia Paint, Oil and Varnish Club; 
“Selling Our Advertising Program to 
the Sales Organization and Keeping 
Them Sold,” W. A. Hart, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company; “Elimination 
of Waste in Advertising and Sales 
Helps,” report of special committee, by 
H. C. Bursley, Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany; ‘“Slant—Relation of Advertising 
Copy to the Editorial Feeling of a Pub- 
lication,” Chesla C. Sherlock, Better 
Homes and Gardens; “Selling Our Com- 
pany Sales and Advertising Program to 
Retailers,” T. E. Damm, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co.; “Impressions of Paint and 
Varnish Advertising,” Ralph Starr But- 
ler, Devoe & Raynolds Co. and “Analy- 
sis of Expenditures of Paint and Var- 
nish Advertising Appropriations,” F. J. 
Ross, F. J. Ross Company. 

The program for the sales managers’ 
conference, at which Elmer F. Hopper 
will preside, is as follows: “The Value of 
the Spray Painting Machine to the Pa‘nt 
and Varnish Industry,” William J. 
Pitt, Educational Bureau; ‘Developing 
a Sales Personnel,” Arthur H. Deute, 
Borden Company, New York; “The 
Ethics of Competition,’ G.. E. Breinig, 
Breinig Brothers; ‘“Tripling the In- 
dustry by 1931,” E. V. Peters, New 
Jersey Zinc Company; “Development and 
Application of Market Analysis,” F. 
Leslie Hayford, General Motors Co., 
New York; “Assigning Territories and 
Budgeting Sales,’ Wells Martin, Mar- 
tin Varnish Company and ‘The Sales- 
man as an Ambassador of His House,” 
Willard Maston, Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 


G. W. Spahr Leaves Dayton 
Rubber 


G. W. Spahr, who has been general 
sales managér of The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
Dayton Thorobred automobile _ tires, 
tubes, etc., has resigned. 


A. D. Lord, President, 
De Forest Radio Company 


Arthur D. Lord, a former director 
of the De Forest Radio Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has been elected presi- 
dent. He succeeds Theodore Luce, re- 
signed. 


New Duties for P. L. Atkinson 


_Percy L. Atkinson has taken over the 
direction of national advertising pro- 
motion of the New York Evening 
Graphic, in addition to his duties as pro- 
motion manager of True Story and the 
Macfadden Unit. 
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Make Your Advertising 
Pay In Dollars 


All the money, time and effort spent in getting 
attention, arousing interest, securing confidence 
and developing desire will be in vain, unless in- 
creased sales are the final result. 


Expert advertising counsel can show you how to 
make every dollar count. 


SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 
1463 Broadway at 42nd St., New York 


London: Premier House, Southampton Row, W. C. 
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THE FALL RIVER 


(MASS.) 
ANNOUNCES 
the appointment as national advertising representatives 
in Chicago—New York—Boston—Effective May Ist, 1926, 
of the 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
Park gg ol Bldg. Wrigley Bldg. Old — Bldg. 
New Yor Chicago Boston 


Fall River has an es pay- “roll of over $30,000,000 
per year. It is the greatest textile center in the 
world. It is a sity of home owners and home lovers. 
You can thoroughly cover this great market at one 
cost by using the dominant evening paper— 


The FALL RIVER HERALD 


17,500 Daily Average 
ROSS F. WALKER, Publisher 
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ook at : 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Frauctara 


Qhyronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 

Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 











What the 
Public Does Not Know 
About Advertising 


(Continued from page 8) 
ally-advertised merchandise? Cer- 
tainly not. 

I incline to the principle that 
knowledge is power and I advocate 
the dissemination of all facts that 
would tend to a more complete and 
intelligent utilization of the force 
of advertising by the consuming 
public as a mass. Advertising is 
not Charlatanism. It is not quack 
doctor’s Latin or pettifogger’s 
verbiage for the purpose of con- 
fusing and obscuring the light. It 
is or should be written for the pur- 
pose of showing the light of truth. 
If its mechanism cannot stand ex- 
posure to this light it deserves 
to die. 








General Motors Earnings 
Double 


The net earnings of the General Mo- 
tors Corporafion, Detroit, for the first 
quarter of 1926, amounting to $40,644,- 
577, are more than double those of that 
period last year, which totaled - 
903,489. A new record for dealers sales 
to users was established during the first 
three months of this year, with 224,616 
cars sold, compared with 135,883 for 
the same period in 1925, a gain of 65.4 
per cent. 


H. E. Burns with Carl J. 
Balliett Agency 


Harry E. Burns, recently with the 
Russell Gress Organization, Orlando, 
Fla., has joined the Orlando office of 
Carl J. Balliett, Inc., advertising agency. 
He had been manager of the Jackson- 
ville, Fla., office of the Lesan-Carr Ad- 
vertising Agency. 








H. T. Hand, Jr., with George 
Batten Company 


Herbert T. Hand, Jr., has joined the 
Boston office of the George Batten Com- 
pany as an account executive. He was 
recently with Doremus & Company, 
Inc. Prior to that time he had been 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 





St. Louis Agency Augments 
Staff 

The Harrison-Rippey Advertising 

Company, St. Louis, has appointed 

Robert A. Wachsman, of Chicago, as 
an account executive. 
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The hotel men of America want the news of the 
hotel field. 


National Hotel Review, the national paper of the hotel 
field, secures the news promptly each week by a large 
editorial staff in our New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles offices, and by twenty-six staff correspondents 
located in key cities throughout the United States and 
abroad. Our weekly Hotel Operation Section now 
found in the National Hotel Review also contains the 
best practical technical information available, written 
and edited by men of matured experience in the hotel 
business. 


Leadership in live reader interest is of the greatest 
importance to advertisers, and the response of adver- 
tisers to the dominant position of National Hotel 
Review is evidenced by some recently tabulated figures 
on advertising volume carried in the six leading national 
hotel papers. Over a period of three months, National 
Hotel Review carried more pages of advertising than 
the combined total of its two nearest competitors, and 
more than twice as much as its nearest competitor. 
(666 pages as against 270.) 

This outstanding position has been attained on merit alone over a 
period of almost twenty years. The judgment of advertisers is a 
reflection of the opinion of the National Hotel Review’s readers. 
A. B. C., A. B. P. and N. P. A. Membership assure the highest 
standards in all departments. 

You need this paper in your sales efforts to the three billion dollar 
hotel field. May we give you the facts? 


NATIONAL 
HOTEL REVIEW 


A. R. EADIE, Advertising Manager 


men want 
fhencws—&rcad it 


608 Chapman Bldg. 119 West 40th Street 10 So. La Salle St. 
Los Angeles New York City Chicago 
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The Indirect Value of 
Advertising 





Aetna Lire Insurance Company 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

We were much interested in the 
short article, “Why Advertise If 
Oversold?” in your issue of April 8. 
The same principles which you have 
outlined will, I suppose, obtain in our 
case. 

Legal reserve requirements limit the 
amount of new business we may write 
next year. We are certain that this 
volume can be obtained without any 
expenditure for national advertising. 

momy in operation is a funda- 
mental commandment for insurance 
companies. However, it is | our 
opinion that a continuance of national 
civertising to conserve business already 
on the books, and to safeguard future 
sales is justified. + ANE: 

Do you concur in this view? 

Artna Lire InsuraNcE CoMPANY, 

FrepericK G. BROWNELL. 


HE article referred to em- 
phasizes the fact that advertis- 
ing has often been used for many 
purposes other than making a 
direct sale of goods and services. 
We do not doubt the statement 
the Aetna company can obtain all 
of the volume which the law al- 
lows to be written without the use 
of advertising. This statement is 
one that is regularly made by in- 
surance companies when advertis- 
ing is up for discussion. 

It represents an attitude of mind 
on the part of insurance companies 
which works more harm to them 
than it does to advertising. The 
last part of the above letter shows 
that the writer is getting away 
from that attitude of mind, if in- 
deed he ever had it. 

The matter of advertising by in- 
surance companies has been set 
forth many times in PRinTERs’ 
Inx. Any subscriber interested 
in having a list of articles on that 
subject can get it on request. 
What we wish to do here is to 
show that advertising has distinct 
uses for the insurance business 
beyond that of creating sales. 

There is the matter of policy 
lapses. It cannot be denied that 
advertising has in it real possibili- 
ties to enable it to be of genuine 
service in helping insurance com- 
panies keep policies in force. 

Closely allied to that particular 
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use is another, namely, advertising 
that makes an individual proud of 
the company in which he is jp- 
sured. When one of us ordinary 
mortals is asked what company we 
are insured in, we like to reply 
with the name of a company that 
our questioner has heard of, [If 
we have been made proud enough 
of it, we may even go so far as 
to try to persuade our friends to 
become policyholders in the same 
company. 

Finally, there is a third use of 
advertising by the insurance busi- 
ness for purposes other than direct 
sales. This use was discovered by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which is using a large 
amount of space to spread knowl- 
edge of better health. About one- 
sixth of the population of this 
country, we understand, is insured 
in the Metropolitan. The country’s 
death rate naturally affects the 
Metropolitan’s financial outlay. It 
follows very logically, then, that if 
the Metropolitan can prolong the 
average life of the people of the 
country through the use of educa- 
tional advertising on health, it is 
making a wise investment.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Weston Electric Instrument 
Income Increases 


The report of the Weston Electric 
Instrument Corporation, Newark, N. J., 
shows a net income of $215,350, after 
charges, for the quarter of 1926. This 
compares with $165,064 in the corre 
sponding period of 1925. 


New Name for Blue Ribbon 
Meat Products 


Arpeako is the new name for the 
Blue Ribbon meat products of the 
Rochester Packing Company, Inc. 
Rochester, Y. The name _ was 
chosen as the result of a recent contest. 








Appoints O. S. Tyson Agency 


The American Foundry Equipment 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind., has_ap 
ointed O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of a new product which 
has been added to its line. 





Joins Grand Rapids Agency 

Marvin C. Lindemann has joined the 
copy department of the H. & J. Stevens 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., adver 
tising agency. 
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| The Hearst circulation 
in Washington, \ ha G: 
carried 4, 617, 811 lines 


j 


or advertising during 


' the first four months 
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| THE TIMES, evening, 
| THE HERA aD, morning, 
108,116 net. 
| This was NOT 
| the ‘‘first’’ lineage 

| among Washington’ S 

| newspapers. : 

» BUT— : : 

| This 4,617,811 lineage 

| | produced profits — 

| in-. Washington _* 
-abtained ONLY by } using 


| Hearst ‘circulation. — sia 


‘ Hobson, New York—Crawford. Chicago—Franklin Payne, Detroit z 
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On the New 


Coney IsLanp BoaRDWALK 
Advertising now available 


Advertising that reaches 
over I00,000,000 visitors 
yearly 


in receptive mood. 


THE NEW GREAT WHITE WAY BY THE SEA 


These advertisers, 
who know values, 
have already booked 
their sites: 


LIGGETT & MYERS 
COLGATE’S 
MUELLER’S MACARONI 
TETLEY TEA 


HRONGS that total 100,000,000 a year— 
1,000,000 on a single Sunday! 

There is no one spot in the world, not even 
the Times Square district, where a greater 
mass of people are concentrated at one time 
than along the new Coney Island Boardwalk. 
And every man, woman and child in a carefree, 
receptive mood! 

Here is one of the most valuable groups 
advertisers have ever had the opportunity of 
reaching. Now, with the opening up of this 
new medium, some choice paint and poster 
locations are available. 


Circulation 80% New York Metropolitan 
District. 20% semi-national and national. 


Approximately 20% of Coney Island visitors 
are from out of town. Yet this 20% alone 
represents a greater circulation by far than 
that of any national magazine in the country. 

For advertisers concentrating on the New 
York market, there is the remaining 80%, 
representing less actual “waste” than in the 
case of the five biggest newspapers in the city 
combined. 

You can carry your message to Coney’s mil- 
lions for a fraction of what it would cost along 
Broadway. 

Sites are being allotted for display beginning 
June and July, 1926. We shall be glad to 
submit photographs of space still available. 


The FIEGEL Corp. 


[ourmoor @ Point - OF- PURCHASE | 
fldvertising 
ae 


2 W. 46 Street, N. Y. Bryant 5125 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR APRIL 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 
(Exclusive of house, live stock and 
classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES fae \ 


Lines re) 

Country Gentleman f 
Successful Farming e 
rom fra shin 
Farm & Fireside 
ys abAagesmond That’s what you get on the 
California Citrograph Mississippi Co 1 lots of 
American Fruit Grower folks come and enjoy it; all the 
Farm Mechanics year ‘sound. Ti visiting 
Farm Life & Farm Home fist \ up part of the 
Power Farming F } 6,000 well i 
Field Ilustrated and intelligent folks who read 
American Farming The Daily Herald. 
National Farmer & Stock Grower 
Better Fruit National Advertisers can best cultivate 
Southland Farmer through the widewake and up 4 

SEMI-MONTHLIES ee Gs as Se Saw 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Dakota Farmer Missi 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman — 7 enn wus SONS, Publishers 
Hoard’s Dairyman 

Missouri Ruralist 

Farmstead, Stock & Home 

Orange Judd Illinois Farmer.. 23,021 
Southern Ruralist 

Montana Farmer 

Southern Agriculturist 


ab Feneer .... } are Traveling 
estern Farm Life yy, 4 4 roadcasting 


Southern Planter : 
Michigan Business Farmer ... ‘, Stations of 


wine Fire. Popular 
Merchandise! 


South Dakota Farmer & Breeder 8,181 
UPPLYING the people 


Modern Farming 
Southern Cultivator t th . id 
. : °o e amusement wor 
Missouri Farmer with their steady demand 
Arkansas Homestead for the best is profitable 
in every line of merchan- 
dise. And often leads to 
national demand for some 
popularized item. 
Sell the Show Folks— 
the World’s Most Influen- 
tial People through 





= 


WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 


Wallaces’ Farmer 

The Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 

Iowa Homestead 

Pacific Rural Press 

Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breeze 43,350 
Nebraska Farmer 

Prairie Farmer 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 

Ohio Farmer 


The ONLY Amusement Weekly 
with A. B. C. rating 
1560 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Chicago Cincinnati 
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A New Dress 





@ RED of the same 
old dress? Perhaps the 
reader is, too. Why not 
garb your pictures and 
type in Offset Gravure? 


Many printing styles —good 
ones, too—only one Offset 
Gravure. 


“*More than offset, more than gravure.”’ 
OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 

















The Second 
College Town Gazeteer 
Is Ready! 


With maps showing prin- 

cipal College Towns. Pists 

every important college, prep 

school, normal and profes- 

sional school. 

—gives latest registration 
(both sexes 

—exact population and loca- 
tion of towns 

Covers 1875 schools in 1200 

towns—the only complete 

work of its kind in the coun- 

try and indispensable if you 

want college or school trade. 




















Send for Circular 


Ss, 


Established 1913 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, ino. 
503 Fifth Ave., New York 
37 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Lines 
Wisconsin Farmer ............ 37,059 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide ...... 36,394 
Pennsylvania Farmer ......... 35,980 
Michigan Farmer ............. 35,911 
Californa Cultivator .......... 34,933 
Progressive Farmer & Farm 
ee a Ec ae ee 33,398 
kk gf ee ee 30,193 
Washington Farmer .......... 29,989 
EE FOE, do on cawesediccen 27,887 
Breeders Gazette ............. 25,802 
Pennsylvania Stockman & Farmer 25,712 
NE ons.clae ce widiwee 25,493 
eee GOO. oicsicssencesss 23,574 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer ... 23,322 
American Agriculturist ....... 21,746 
Dairymen’s League News ..... 11,485 
Pacific Homestead ............ 5,873 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Star .... 28,946 
Kansas City Weekly Journal... 22,124 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News 18,138 


St. Paul Farmers’ Dispatch ... 14,618 
Memphis Weekly Commercial 
SE 0 01 One oda ce mbeemtey 11,556 
St. Louis Twice-a-Week Globe 
DEER * civowotatenesdeene 11,548 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution 11,107 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Journal .... 7,234 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 





New Accounts for H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency 

The Wilmington, Del., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, New York, 
to direct an industrial campaign for 
that city. Magazines and business e 
ers will be used. The Del-Mar-Va 
astern Shore Association, which was 
recently organized to advertise that 
section of the country lying between 
Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean 
has also pieced, its advertising account 
with the H Lesan agency. Three 
appeals will be made in the latter cam- 
page: one for farmers, one for home 
uilders and one for people seeking rec- 
reation. Newspapers, magazines and 
farm papers will be used. 





Canadian Chain Increases Sales 


The Dominion Stores Ltd., Toronto, 
grocery chain-store operator, reports 
sales of $1,171,227 for April, against 
$880,541 for that month last year, an 
increase of 33 per cent. For the first 
four months of the current year, sales 
were $4,448,984, compared with $3,- 
487,356 for the corresponding period of 
1925. This is a gain of 27.5 per cent. 
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U. C. T. Demands the Best 
Fiction for The Sample Case 


The Only International Magazine of Its Kind in the World 


It is the official magazine of the United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
ica, comprising the largest number and the highest class of traveling 


salesmen in the world. 


It goes into the homes of its 132,000 members where it is read by their 


wives and families. 


That’s why the editor of THE SAMPLE CASE recently offered cash 
prizes for the four best short stories submitted. 


FIRST PRIZE STORY 


‘‘A Substitute for Diamonds”’ 


First installment appears in June number of 
THE SAMPLE CASE. Another outstanding 
feature in that number will be a 2-page story 
on “JUNE BRIDES,” a story without words. 
The summer numbers will be specially fea- 
tured for the season’s reading. 


A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN AS WELL AS FOR MEN 
A truly family magazine 





PRIZE STORY WINNERS 


First Prize—Best 2-part story 5,000 
to 6,000 words—F. WINFIELD 
SMITH, a Collier contributor. 


Second Prize—Same—E. B. 
CROSSWHITE, a well known fic- 
tion writer. 


First Prize—Best Short Story, 
1,200 to 1,500 words—WINIFRED 
VAN DUZER, Hearst Syndicate 
writer. 

Second Prize—Same—ROBERT H. 
LEITFRED, a writer of truly 
peculiar style, and widely popular. 











JUDGES OF PRIZE STORY 
CONTEST 


Professor 
DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 
At the head of the Department of 
Short Story and Novel Writing, 
Columbia niversity, New York 


City. 

” THOMAS KENNEDY 
Instructor of English and Short 
Story Writing, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

MISS A. DOROTHEA CASEY 
THE SAMPLE CASE, Eastern 
Headquarters, New York City. 








If you are a manufacturer, sales manager, sales- 
man, or an advertiser interested in the livest 
topics of modern business, tell your newsdealer 
to save you a copy of the June issue of THE 
SAMPLE CASE or write a letter on your 
business stationery to the Editor and a copy 


will be sent to you. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





New York Ofice 


Chicago Office 


Gro. W. STPARNS Home Office wareene & Warp 

Eastern Ady. Mgr. CHARLES H. SMITH estern Representatives 
Flatiron Bldg. Editor Manager wo eee 

Tel. Ashland 7329 Columbus, Ohio ¥ 

San Francisco Office ROBT. P. SMITH poapy <1 

WALLacpw R. Pumsow Advertising Director 707 Landbank 


88 First Street 


15 West 10th x 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P, Rowell 


Printers’ Inx PusrisuinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 


Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
City. TeterHonge: ASHLAND 6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

..W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager DouGias TayLor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove'Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gso. M,. Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A.D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: 92 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
H, M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00, 
Advertising +> Page, $120; half page, £60: 
ter e, ; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
“lassified 6 centsa line, Minimum order $3.25. 





oun Irvinc Romer, Editor ‘ 

oBeRT W. Patmer, Managing Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Avert E, Haass, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Grimes, News Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


C. B. Larrabee Roland Cole 

E. B. bof lsh oe a, Bowe 

Th F. ames C, ra 
omag 0", W. Marks 


James H. Collins, Special Contributor 
. H. Deute, Special Contributor 
John Allen Murphy, Special Contributor 
: G. A, Nichols 
— D. M. Hubbard 
Russell H. Barker 


Washington: James True 
London : mas Russell 


New York, May 27, 1926 








What Printers’ INK is 


frequently asked 
Percentage of what percentage 


Sales for of sales manu- 
Advertising ? facturers in cer- 
tain industries should invest in 
advertising. As a rule, the in- 
quirers seek this information so 
that they may be guided in making 
their own advertising appropria- 
tions. 

A recent investigation showed 
that a majority of manufacturers 
are spending from a small frac- 
tion of 1 per cent of total sales to 
higher than 10 per cent for ad- 
vertising. Some advertisers spend 
much more. A number of com- 
panies vary the figures for different 
products, one manufacturer put- 
ting less than 1 per cent behind one 
product while he spends 21 per 
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cent to push a new product. Nor 
is there any particular similarity 
of figures within an industry. One 
food product advertiser may use 
3 per cent as a percentage figure 
while his chief competitor is 
investing 6 per cent of gross sales 
in advertising. 

It is possible to average all per- 
centages in an industry and make 
charts showing the results. What 
you have, however, will be charts 
—not guides to investing in adver- 
tising. 

Advertising is a means to an 
end. The end is the task to be ac- 
complished. One advertiser in an 
industry will have to spend a cer- 
tain percentage of sales to accom- 
plish this task while another ad- 
vertiser will have to spend a much 
higher or much lower percentage 
to accomplish his task. Often the 
tasks are quite dissimilar. Often 
the process of distribution of one 
manufacturer differs so vitally 
from the process of another manu- 
facturer that the whole advertis- 
ing problem is changed. 

The task is the thing. No ad- 
vertiser should consider any other 
factor before the task. Perhaps 
he will not be able to accomplish 
the task he has in mind with the 
funds at his disposal. In this case 
he should accomplish as much of 
the task as he can. The task 
should come first, the percentage 
figure second. The _ percentage 
figure is only the measure of an 
advertiser’s ability to invest. It is 
not a measure of what he has to 
accomplish. 

Competitors’ percentage figures 
have their use but that use is only 
as a check on an advertiser’s effi- 
ciency. If he is spending far more 
relatively for advertising than 
competitors and is accomplishing 
only as much or perhaps less, a 
comparison of percentages will 
point out certain administrative 
weaknesses in his organization. 
Otherwise percentage figures are 
dangerous and misleading. 

The advertiser who studies the 
percentage figures of his competi- 
tors and then says, “I will spend 
the same percentage as my com- 
petitors are spending” is letting his 
competitors run his business, and 
that is the first step toward eco- 
nomic disaster. 
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Recently, Print- 
Sales Contest ers’ INK received 

Limitations 4 {etter from a 
sales executive who had previously 
requested a list of articles on sales- 
men’s contests. He wrote to say 
that he had read the articles and 
had secured a number of usable 
ideas as a result of his study. 
However, there was one thing he 
could not understand and that was 
how certain sales executives could 
beguile themselves into believing 
that salesmen would “fall for such 
ideas as baseball contests, horse 
racing contests, etc.” 

Apparently this sales manager 
fails to recognize that, as with all 
other selling or advertising ideas, 
the sales contest plan must be fit- 
ted to the organization which uses 
it. Merely because a company is 
in a position to make profitable 
use of a sales contest is no reason 
for believing that it can make 
profitable use of any kind of sales 
contest. A baseball contest, in 
which the salesmen are grouped 
into teams and orders are rated 
as hits, probably would not appeal 
to this particular sales force. The 
organization in question sells to 
the industrial market. The prod- 
uct is a heavy piece of machinery 
and the purchasers are the pur- 
chasing agents for large factories. 
Obviously, under these circum- 
stances, a baseball contest would 
hardly be the thing. 

On the other hand, W. E. 
Hawkins, Jr., sales manager of the 
Brooklyn branch of the R. M. 
Hollingshead Company, contributed 
an article to the May 6 issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK in which he related 
how a baseball contest had been 
signally successful in stimulating 
summer sales for the organization. 
Other executives have contributed 
articles in previous issues in which 
they told how sales contest ideas 
of a similar nature had proved 
profitable. 

Even the basic idea of the sales 
contest cannot be universally ap- 
plied with uniform success. There 
are a number of manufacturers 
who have tried it and found it 
lacking. But that does not prove 
that the basic idea is inherently 
unsound. There are too many suc- 
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cesses to permit of such a con- 
clusion. 

Just as an advertising plan 
must be formulated in strict ac- 
cordance with the peculiar con- 
ditions of the advertiser’s market 
in mind, so must a sales contest 
be arranged with the nature of the 
product, its market and make-up 
of the sales force in view. The 
sales contest has its limitations. 
It is by no means a sure-fire sales 
stimulator nor are its after effects 
always of the most pleasant kind. 
But that is no reason for con- 
demning sales contests as a whole 
or any particular form of sales 
contests. 


Even Good ge is a prov- 

erD of great an- 
ig Aang tiquity that “good 

wine needs no 
bush,” probably the adage origi- 
nated in the custom of hanging 
a bush over the doorway as 
the village retailer’s sign of busi- 
ness. As the shop gained a reputa- 
tion for selling good wine the bush 
became less and less necessary until 
the need all but disappeared. 
“Good wine needs no bush,” re- 
marked some sage with a stronger 
aptitude for the well-turned phrase 
than for lasting economic truth 
and the epigram gained easy cur- 
rency. 

News dispatches indicate that 
the old adage has outlived what- 
ever usefulness it once may have 
had. The wine growers of France 
are engaging in modern advertis- 
ing campaigns to secure the pres- 
tige of their vintages, says an As- 
sociated Press news story. From 
the champagne section of the 
north far down into the south- 
eastern corner of France the wine 
industry is offering prizes for pos- 
ters and other advertisements tell- 
ing the truth about wine, showing 
its food, hygienic and curative 
value and how it is a means to 
“combat tuberculosis, alcoholism, 
lunacy, typhoid and other diseases 
and above all to enlighten the pub- 
lic regarding the error of charg- 
ing up to wine the ill effects of 
alcohol.” 

It is always easier and less ex- 
pensive to hold a market than to 
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ting less than 1 per cent behind one 
product while he spends 21 per 
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capture one. Why, then, do adver- 
tisers occasionally risk their hold 
on their markets by weakening 
their advertising? For one thing, 
too many manufacturers believe 
that the public at large knows 
them and is more favorably in- 
clined toward them than is ac- 
tually the case. They believe, too, 
that “good wine needs no bush.” 
The simple, unassailable fact is 
that there is hardly a prospective 
buyer who doesn’t want to be in- 
formed. There is hardly a pros- 


pective buyer anywhere who 
doesn’t need to be reminded 
periodically. Even good wine 
needs a bush. 





Phila- Next week the 
delphia’s Sesqui-Centennial 


Exposition opens 
Exposition § + Philadelphia— 


“with all the pomp, ceremony, 
glory and splendor the occasion 
demands,” as one company re- 
marks, in a letter inviting visi- 
tors to make its offices “headquar- 
ters.” Pullman reservations on 
trains to arrive in time for the 
opening were sold out long ago. 
The greatest number of visitors, 
however, will arrive by automo- 
bile, both for the opening and dur- 
ing the six months the exposition 
will be open. 

The automobile is a factor to 
be reckoned with that was not 
present to any considerable extent 
during previous expositions in this 
country. Hitherto visitors had to 
rely on trains, but this year thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
automobiles will carry scores of 
thousands of visitors to Philadel- 
phia from every corner of the 
land. 

On the surface, it would appear 
that the stage is all set for one 
of the biggest World’s Fairs the 
world has ever seen. But there 
are factors that may prove to be 
a detrimental influence. The ex- 
position has had no advertising 
funds and while it has assiduously 
sent out material for the news 
columns of the press, somehow 
or other a great deal of this news 
matter has been crowded out of 
the news columns. Presumably, 


many folks have seen pictures of 
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that is the first step toward eco- 
nomic disaster. 
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the exposition in the motion pic- 
ture news reels and many more 
will listen to speeches regarding it 
over the radio. But it is more 
difficult to thrill the public than 
it was fifty years ago, at the time 
of the Centennial, or even twenty- 
odd years ago, when Buffalo put 
on the Pan-American. Everybody, 
almost, has seen big buildings and 
visited historic shrines without 
number. The automobile, again! 
And a lot of people will dread the 
thought of the congestion on the 
roads leading to Philadelphia. 

They will wonder where they 
can park the car, on the land side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. They will 
be enticed by the quieter highways, 
all the more quiet because so many 
folks have gone to the Sesqui- 
Centennial. Cities are not very 
good vacation grounds anyway, 
many of them will conclude. 

This is not a wet blanket for 
Philadelphia’s exposition, but is a 
sketchy attempt to outline why 
some prospective visitors may de- 
cide to stay away. It is a prob- 
lem to be overcome. Any city 
which seizes the chance to have an 
exposition every fifty years ought 
to, and probably will, be able to 
overcome it.’ 





Motorist. Class Group Adds 
New Members 


The Des Moines Motorist, Des Moines, 
Iowa; the Brooklyn Motorist, Brooklyn, 
Y., and the Mississippi Motor News, 
Davenport, Iowa, have been added to the 
Motorist Class Group, sponsored by the 
Standard Class Publications, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 
eginning with the July issue, the 
Youngstown Motorist, Youngstown, Ohio, 
will also become a member of the group. 





Motion Picture Equipment 
Account for Critchfield 


The Automatic Movie Display Cor- 
poration, New York, manufacturer of 
the Vitalux automatic projector and dis- 
play cabinet, has er Critchfield 
& Company, New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 





Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds 
Appoint F. D. Williams 


Fred D. Williams has been appointed 
director of sales of the Grigsby-Grunow- 
Hinds Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of radio power supply units. 
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7S. volume of inquiries received by PRINTERS’ 
INK concerning the subject of determining 
the appropriation is convincing evidence of the 
never-ending interest in one of the most difficult 
problems of marketing. Several years ago an 
investigation was made by PRINTERS’ INK to de- 
termine the best methods of determining the ap- 
propriation. So many requests for this article 
were received and are being received now that the 
article has long been out of print. 

For this reason recently a further investigation was 
made. More than 100 leading advertisers and a number 
of advertising agents were questioned. ‘The result of 
this investigation appears in the article, “How to De- 
termine the Advertising Appropriation” in the June issue 
of Printers’ INK MonruHLy. 

This article is an exhaustive study of the accepted 
methods of determining the appropriation brought up to 
date. As such it should be of interest to every adver- 
tising and sales executive. 

In the June MonTHuLy there are also more than twenty 
other unusual and worth while articles. Among them 
you'll find: 

“Re-fire as Well as Fire!” 

By K. K. Bett, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr., Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
“Why Manufacturers Should Help Dealers 
Buy Often” 

By E. S. Bartow, Sales Manager, Selz Schwab & Company 
“How Can We Get Branch Managers to Train 
Their Salesmen ?” 

By H. G. Kenacy, Director of Training, Armour & Company 


“When I Was on the Road” 


By A. K. Trout, President, A. K. Trout Company, Inc. 


To publishers, advertising agents, direct-mail producers and others in- 
terested in reaching advertisers, the MONTHLY offers a SELECTIVE 
audience of concerns that count. July issue will close June 10-15. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
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Advertising Club News 


R. L. Johnson Elected 
President of Magazine Club 


Robert L. Johnson, advertising man- 
ager of Time, was om president of 
the Magazine Club, of ng! Me at its 
annual meeting on May 2 He suc- 

a Gilbert ‘I. 
Hodges. 
* Albert J. Gibney, 
The Frank A. 
Munsey Company, 
was elected first 
vice-president and 
Eliott D. Odell, 
Needlecraft Mag- 
azine, second vice- 
president. Benja- 
min G. Oman, The 
Christian Herald, 
is the new secre- 
tary and C. Stuart 
Hemingway, Judge, 
is treasurer. 

The _ following 
were chosen as di- 
rectors: Louis Nj 
Pag The 

Carey, Inter- 





R. L. JOHNSON 


American Mercw 
national wg Binere 1 T. Hodges. The 


Frank A. Munsey Company; Henry L. 
Jones, Doubleday Page & Co.; Earl L 
Townsend, The Spur; Emil Weadon, 
The Butterick Company, and Oliver B. 
Merrill, The Youth's Companion 

e next luncheon meeting of the club 
will be held some time in June. 

<« 


M. R. Frisbie, President, 
Schenectady Club 


Miles R. Frisbie, president of the 
Miles R. Frisbie Advertising Agency, 
was elected president of the Schenectady, 
N. Y., Advertising Club at_a recent 
meeting. F. R. Davis and Eugene T. 
Wilkins, both of the General Electric 
Company, were elected vice-president 
and —- » respectively. Albert P. 
Bantham, the Schenectady Savings 
Bank, is wouamneer. 

* * * 


P. F. O’Keefe Elected President 
of Boston Club 


Ne we F, O’Keefe, president of the 
F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
. been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston. Arthur J. 
Crockett, of Modern Priscilla, was made 
vice- -president. Herbert Stephens and 
orge Moulton were elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 
* * * 


H. R. Heydon Leaves New 
York Bureau 


H. R. Heydon, manager of the mer- 
chandise section of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York, has resigned to 
oin B. Altman & Com: any, New York. 
fe is succeeded by rge H. Cham- 
berlin, Jr. 


New York Advertising Golfers 


Hold Tournament 

The Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association of New York recently held 
the first tournament of the 1926 season 
at the Pomomok Country Club, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. About 130 golfers took part 
in the contests. The low gross score 
of the morning round was made by 
. N. McDonald, who turned in a card 
of 79. In the same round W. R. Jen- 
kins had the lowest net score with a 73. 
During the afternoon round, . Ful- 
ton, with a low gross of 80, was the 
leader. F. C. Stevens, scoring a 73, 
was the low net winner of that round, 
The gs winners were as _ follows: 
First, J. McDonald; second, C. 
en Mh and third, E. N. Chalfonte. 
Rex Wadman is chairman of the tour- 
nament committee 

* 


C. L. Von Beseler Heads 
Toledo Club 


Charles L. Von Beseler, advertising 
manager of The Lamson Brothers Com- 
pany, has been elected paetten, of the 
Advertising Club of Toledo, Ohio. The 
other officers are: First vice-president, 
Glen Campbell, of the Campbell Adver- 
AW. Service; second vice-president, 

Merry, advertising manager, the 
B. Baker Company; secretary, Homer 
} 4 hws secretary of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, and treasurer, F. Fletcher, 
Jr., of The Caslon Company. 
*x* * * 


Better Business Bureau 


Planned for Orlando 

The Orlando and Orange County, 
Fla., Advertising Club recently voted 
to recommend to the business interests 
of Orlando the organization of a 
Rotter Business Bureau at that city. 
Carl Hunt, execytive secretary of the 
Orlando Chamber of Commerce ad- 
dressed a meeting of the club and out- 
linedi the work and benefits of a 
bureau. 

°. <« & 


Dallas Woman’s League Elects 


Officers 


The Dallas, Tex., Woman’s Adver- 
tising League recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Miss Lois 
Upshaw; first vice- -president, Miss Mil- 
dred Jones; second vice-president, Mrs. 

Evans; secretary, Miss Evelyn 
Goodrich, and treasurer, Mrs. B. 
Givens. 

* * * 


New Officers for Davenport 
Club 


The Davenport, Iowa, Advertising 
Club recently elect S. Luther 
Franzen, of the Jahn-Ollier Engraving 
Company, president. Other officers are: 
Don McCandless, vice-president; Paul 
Johnson, secretary, and P. C. Fisher, 
treasurer. 
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Allan Brown Heads Technical 


Advertisers 
At the meeting last week of the 
Technical Publicity Association of New 
York, Allan Brown, of The Bakelite 
Corporation, was elected president. The 
other officers elected were: First vice- 
esident, R. W. Bacon, of the U. T. 
ungerford Brass & rer Company ; 
second vice-president, T. H. Bissell, of 
the International Nickel Company, and 


secretary-treasurer, Howard S. unn, 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation. 


The following were elected members 
of the executive committee: To _ repre- 
sent active members, J. N. _McDonald, 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 

ny, who will serve until 1928, and 
W. A. Wolff, of the Western Electric 
Company, to serve until 1927; to repre- 
sent associate members, Grant Armor 
of the Electric Journal, to serve until 
1927, and James R. White, of Rickard 
and Company, to serve until 1928. 

* * * 


Boston Representatives Hold 
Golf Tourney 


The Lantern Club, Boston, an organ- 
ization of advertising representatives, 
held its annual spring golf tournament 
at the South hore Country Club, 
Hingham, Mass., last week. w net 
score prizes were won by the follow- 
ing: H. N. Clough, Frank Hale, How- 
ard Morton, J. L. Brummett, R. 
Grabow, J. B. Hydorn and K. M. Day. 

* * * 


H. B. Gans Heads Richmond, 
Va., Club 


Horace B. Gans was elected _presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Rich- 
mond, Va. at a _ recent meeting. 
Stevens Hughes was made first vice- 
president; Miss Ruth Reams, second 
vice-president and L. W. _ Bishop, 
secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


Leonard Ormerod, New 


Convention Chairman 
Rowe Stewart, general chairman of 
the convention of the Associated Clubs 
at Philadelphia, has announced the 
resignation of Stanley Reed as conven- 
tion secretary, and the appointment of 

ard Ormerod as his successor. 

* * * 


Des Moines Club Elects 
Officers 


The Des Moines, Iowa, Advertising 
Club has elected officers as follows: 
Arthur Brayton, president; Mac Harlan, 
vice-president, and Walter Melong, 
seeretary. 

* * * 


Yakima, Wash., to Have Club 
The organization of an advertising 


club at Yakima, Wash., is being spon- 
sored by the local Chamber o ‘om- 


merce. O. C. Scots, secretary-manager 
of the chamber, is the leader in this 
movement. 
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Morton Gibbons-Neff, Presi- 
dent, Poor Richard Club 


Morton Gibbons-Neff, advertising man- 
ager of Dill & 
Collins, paper man- 
ufacturers, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of The Poor 
Richard Club of 
Philadelphia. A. 
King Aitkin, of 
The Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, advertis- 
ing agency, was 
made first vice- 
rien James 

. Henry, of the 
John T. Palmer 
Company, printers, 
is second vice- 
president; George 
E. ne, of the 
Loane-Brown Art 
Service, is secre- MORTON GIBBONS-NEFF 
tary, and Edward S. Paret, of the 
Biddle-Paret Press, is treasurer. 

oS 


Scranton Club Elects 
M. H. Oettinger 


Malcolm H. O6ettinger was elected 
president of the Scranton, Pa., Adver- 
tising Club at a recent meeting. The 
new em ~-z is Paul W. Gardner, 
George G. Marr was re-elected secre- 
tary. Frank J, Hoffman is treasurer. 

t the same meeting a talk on “Ad- 
vertising, Then and Now,” was made 
by E. J. Lynett, editor and publisher 
of the Scranton Times. Mr. Lynett 
declared that about thirty years ago 
nearly all merchants limited their news- 
paper advertising to periods between 
October and Christmas, and April and 
July. He said that today the merchant 
must advertise every , to get his 
share of business and that within a 
short time advertising volume would 
be uniform the year round. 

= = 


Oklahoma City Clubs Merge 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has been merged 
with the Advertising Club of that city. 

Cyril Orbach, advertising manager of 
the B. & M. Clothing Store, was elected 
president of the club at a recent meet- 
ing. S. S. Wallace is now vice-presi- 
dent. L. L. Baum was re-elected sec- 
retary. 





* * * 
Tournament for Massachusetts 
Advertising Golfers 


The fourteenth annual golf tourna- 
ment of the Century Club, an organiza- 
tion of New England advertising men, 
will be held at the Mount Tom Coun- 
try Club, Holyoke, Mass., on June 8. 

*- * * 


Dubuque, Iowa, Club Elections 

The - Dubuque, Iowa, Advertisin 
Club at its annual meeting elect 
Charles Landon, president; Karl Boldt, 
vice-president, and Charles Newkirk, 
secretary-treasurer. 


2 eee 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


MANUFACTURER of tire 
valves has recently been ad- 
vertising a new, improved valve cap 
through which no air can escape. 
In one of his advertisements he 
tells the prospect to step.into any 
garage or accessory store, buy a 
box of the new caps, put them on 
his tire valves and test them out. 
The Schoolmaster, who, like 
every other motorist, has always 
had, or fancied he had, trouble 
with air escaping from the tires, 
followed the company’s advice. He 
stepped into the nearest garage and 
asked for a box of the new im- 
proved valve caps. 

“IT haven’t got any of them,” 
said the garage man. “Anyway 
they aren’t anything new. Same 
old stuff with a new name. Take 
along a box of these valve caps. 
They'll fix you up all right.” 

The Schoolmaster stepped out 
of the garage—without a box of 
valve caps. Now he is in a 
dilemma. Was the garage man 
right? Or has the company slip- 
ped a cog in its sales and distribu- 
tion plans so that the garage man, 
being quite ignorant of the new 
valve cap, did his best to cover his 
ignorance and make a sale, by say- 
ing the new cap is no better than 
the old cap? 

Anyway there is a little mer- 
chandising lesson for the Class 
tucked away in this incident. No 
campaign functions properly until 
every retailer knows what the 
campaign is about. Here was one 
dealer, at least, who either didn’t 
know of the campaign or hadn't 
been properly told about it. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has recently 
been reading several pro and con 
arguments on the subject of house- 
to-house selling. ‘Has house-to- 
house selling reached and passed 
its zenith or is it still in its early 
stages?” is a question which is 
seemingly not satisfactorily settled. 

The viewpoint of the wife of a 
friend of the Schoolmaster proved 
quite illuminating and it is passed 
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on for the benefit of the Class, 

“Oh, I never let any of those ped- 
lers come into my house,” she ex- 
plained. “I can’t take the time to 
bother with them and anyway just 
about everything they have to sell 
I can get as I need at the store and 
generally for less money.” 

“Well,” the Schoolmaster asked, 
“don’t you find it convenient to 
make your selection of certain 
household articles right in your 
own kitchen, for instance?” 

“Now, of course, that’s different. 
I don’t mean that I don’t buy 
brushes and hosiery from the regu- 
lar men who call on me. The 
Fuller man comes about every 
three months and the Real Silk 
Hosiery woman is just as regular, 
But they aren’t ordinary pedlers. 
They’re the regular salespeople for 
real advertised products. That's 
altogether different.” 

It was hard to understand her 
logic except for the influence of 
advertising—advertising which not 
only sold her the merits of the 
product but the service which the 
manufacturer rendered through 
his method of serving her. At any 
rate, in her mind there is a wide 
difference between the casual 
house-to-house canvasser and the 
representative of a standard line 
of advertised products, the latter 
calling upon her regularly, letting 
her know that he is coming regu- 
larly and in every way possible 
teaching her that his company ren- 
ders her a service through him. 
Unconsciously, she has come to 
differentiate between the pedler 
and the regular representative. 

And yet this is but a sound, 
reasonable outcome of the right 
kind of advertising to back up the 
right kind of house-to-house sell- 
ing. It has apparently resulted not 
only in raising the standard of 
the salespeople selling those lines 
but it has brought into the mind 
of the housewife an entirely dif- 
ferent concepfion of that kind of 
house-to-house selling. 

It would indicate that there is 
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Ask This 


an 


About your chances 
in the British and 
European markets 


R. SINCLAIR WOOD, 
he London firm of 
Wood, Ackryd & Company, 
well-known British research 
and marketing advisory ser- 
vice, arrives in the United 
States May 28th to talk 
with American Manufactur- 
ers (without obligation) on 
British and European mar- 
kets for their products. 


Have I a market in the British 
Isles or in any of the other Euro 
peah countries for my goods? 

What lines are particulariy op- 
portune now? 

How do I go about getting dis- 
tribution? 

How would I secure sales agents? 


Would it pay me to advertise, 
and if so, how? 

These are but a few of the ques- 
tions that occur to the American 
manufacturer who is casting an eye 
toward Europe’s vast markets. 

An opportunity to get first-hand 
information from a man who knows 
is presented in the visit of Mr. 
Sinclair Wood to the United States. 
Mr. Wood, at one time associated 
with Lever Brothers Ltd. and other 
og oe British manufacturers, 

as had an important part in the 
introduction of many products in 
the Eurcpean markets. 


American manufacturers are in- 
vited to consult him, with no obl 
gation involved. As Mr. 
itinerary includes the principal 
cities, appointments may be ar- 
ranged with mutual convenience. 

Kindly correspond with the un- 
} ogg ee American associate of 
the ood organization, and Mr. 
Wood’s headquarters while in the 
United States. 


i- 
'S 


Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc. 
73 West 44th Street 
New York City 
Murray Hill 7067 
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a distinct place for the house-to. 
house salesperson. It would indi- 
cate that this form of selling can 
be brought into a much higher class 
through the intelligent use of 
advertising — advertising which 
teaches the housewife that these 
products are standard and that the 
men and women who serve her 
with these lines are carefully se- 
lected, carefully trained, respon- 
sible representatives of a company 
which sets a high standard and 
comes out plainly and announces 
that standard. 

2 « 

Facts bearing on the origin of 
things are of interest to everybody. 
The Schoolmaster therefore took 
extra notice when in a recent issue 
of “Statler Salesmanship” he 
found a statement from E. M, 
Statler giving the original plat- 
form of policies governing his 
huge structure, “The Inside Inn” 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair, 
which platform is observed by the 
great Statler chain of hotels to- 
day. This is it, as jotted down 
by Mr. Statler twenty-two years 
ago: 

An absolutely high grade class house 
—without frills or trimmings. O. K. 
reasonable prices. Very good but very 
plain. Every room with bath. Rates 
— to $3. Regular Meal Dining 

oom and A la Carte Dining Room on 
separate floors, with separate kitchen 
and waitresses for both. Meal prices— 
Breakfast, 50c; Luncheon, 50c; Evening 
dinner, 75c or $1; a la _ carte prices 
reasonable, with portions ‘for one” and 
“for two.” 

The policy of the house “TO 
PLEASE”—No_ guests to leave the 
house displeased if concessions will 
please. Amount of concessions to be 
charged to advertising. F 

No employee to be_ retained who 
cannot please guests. Guests must be 
invited to complain and suggest improve 
ments and betterments—a complaint of- 
fice to be maintained where competent 
stenographer will take down on properly 
numbered blanks in triplicate all com 
plaints and suggestions. No verbal com- 
plaints or suggestions taken. _ 

Rates for 1, 2 and more in a room 
to be on door and maintained at all 
times. Room Clerk who would charge 
more to be dismissed. 


Is it possible that big hotels 
were charging only $1.50 for a 
room and 75 cents for dinner as 
recently as twenty-two years ago! 
But.. what particularly interests 
the Schoolmaster is the-clause re- 
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A Four A agency 
wants a writer 
and account ex- 
ecutive who has 
his “eye-teeth 
cut,” who wants 


real money be- 


cause he has al- 
ready proved he 
is worth it. Sam- 
ples will be re- 
turned—careftully 
packed. Address 
“A,” Box 184, P.I. 
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LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 
IN THE 
ENTIRE WEST! 


A circulation concentration of 
96% in Los Angeles and 
immediate suburbs! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
John H. Lederer, 910 Hearst Bidg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

















Subscription 
Renewals of 83 % 
attest the reader interest of the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 








YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Sample and rate card on request. 








SALESMEN 
—By-Mail 
Advertising 
Service 


For Business and 
tas Professional Men. 
Something differentand original 
If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 
SERVICE-SYSTEM 
442-444 Elizabeth Avenue 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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garding the proposal to charge any 
concessions made to complaining 
guests to the advertising account. 
The Schoolmaster hopes Mr. Stat. 
ler is not maintaining that practice 
today. No doubt he has few such 
concessions to make, but.the ex. 
ample is not a desiral#€ one to set 
before the unthinking. The ad- 
vertising fund has, as matters are, 
quite enough to bear; and no busi- 
ness man can tell with precision 
what his advertising money is 
doing for him so long as he lets all 
kinds of cat-and-dog expenses cut 
into it. 

The Schoolmaster favors a pol- 
icy of regarding the advertising 
appropriation as one of the shrines 
in the inner temple of every organ- 
ization. No violating hand should 
ever be allowed to intrude. Only 
in that way can the record be kept 
straight. Why not create an en- 
tirely separate account for con- 
cessions and mark it “Refunds,” 
“Rebates,” “Propaganda,” or 
“Good-Will Expenses,” or any- 
thing one likes except advertising? 
Production expenses are subject 
to rigid examinations. How much 
less important is the advertising 
fund? 

i. [er si 

Even the humble pretzel, the 
Schoolmaster has recently dis- 
covered, had its birth in circum- 
stances of real interest. A writer 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer tells 
how centuries ago an old cleric in 
Bavaria, made little cakes for 
children to reward them for say- 
ing their prayers. The old cleric 
must have had an advertising type 
of mind, for the thought came to 
him to shape the little cakes so 
that they would remind the 
children of their purpose. He, 
therefore, rolled the dough in a 
long strip, and then, bringing the 
two ends together he crossed them, 
folding one over the other to fe- 
semble the folded arms of little 
children in the attitude of prayer. 
He named this delicious little cake, 
much in demand by the children, 


“pretiola” meaning a little reward. 


Thus was the pretzel born. | 
There are similar opportunities 

to dig out interesting historical 

bits concerning the birth and sub- 
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A Big Job 
for a Big Man 


NE of our clients, a large and re- 

sponsible manufacturer, seeks a 
Sales Manager to handle the national 
distribution of an unusual product in 
the building field. Headquarters in 
New York City. 


Specific sales experience with Beaver 
Board, Upson Board, Celotex or mer- 
chandise sold to lumber and building 
supply dealers is required. 


This is an extraordinary opportunity 
for aman of the highest character and 
ability. 


If you are interested, a frank and 
complete written statement of your 
qualifications is requested, and will be 
held in confidence. 


Harry C. Michaels Company 
113 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house- 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000, at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THe WILLIAM 
FEATHER MaGazINe. 
We produce Toots 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 











A vailable— 


Selling, Merchandising, 
Advertising Experience 


This man, American, 37, Christian, 
married; educated, cultured, traveled, 
offers unusually broad qualifications. Has 
specialized knowledge and contacts in 
toilet preparations, food products, oils 
and es. His experience includes 
actual selling, sales management and ad- 
vertising. 

He wants a connection as sales execu- 
tive but is will to earn it by personal 
sales work. He willing to take orders 
until he proves that he 3 of 

8 dary 





giving them. Ci ion 
to opportunity. 
Address S. S., care O. S. Tyson & 
any, Inc., 16 East 41st St., N. Y. 














AVAILABLE 


Advertising Manager, 
who is now employed in 
this capacity by a food 
manufacturer with a na- 
tional distribution and 
sales amounting to 
$200,000,000 yearly. 
This man is thoroughly 
seasoned, has excellent 
creative ability and a con- 
vincing record. He is a 
Christian, thirty-five 
years old. 


Present employer recommends 
him most highly. Address “B,’’ 
Box 185, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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sequent history of a great number 
of other products, taken so much 
as a matter of course today. 

Real historical incidents, full of 
romance or adventure, will always 
make interesting reading. There 
are gold mines of suggestions 
along these lines in the libraries 
where a moderate amount of re- 
search will enable the copy writer 
to dig them out. 





Opens Publishers’ Representa- 
tive Office at Boston 


Jacob Miller, who has been with 
Radio Digest, Chicago, for the last seven 
years, part of the time as Eastern man- 
ager of the New York office, has formed 
a publishers’ representative business at 
Boston, known as Miller & Company, 
The new company has been appointed 
New England States representative by 
the following publications: Radio Digest, 
Retail Radio, and Journeys Beautiful. 





“National Farm News” 
Appoints Representatives 


The National Farm News, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has appointed A. H. Bil 
lingslea, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
as Eastern advertising representative, 
and J. C. Billingslea, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, as Western representa- 
tive. 


F. A. Rickly to Be Transferred 
by American Radiator 


F. A. Rickly, assistant manager of 
the St. Louis office of the American 
Radiator Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will 
be transferred to the home_ office on 
June 1, as assistant to R. C. Hay, man- 
ager of sales training and sales promo- 
tion. 


F. M. Tibbitts Joins “The 


American Girl” 
F. M. Tibbitts, recently business man- 
ager of the Dairymen’s League News, 
ew York, has joined The Americon 
Girl, also of New York, in a similar 
capacity. 


. . ” 
To Publish “Roadside Profits 
The first issue of Roadside Profits, 
a monthly publication devoted to t 
interests of roadside merchandising and 
catering stands, will be published on 
June 1, by the Lightner Publishing 
Corporation, Chicago. 














Dooley & Braden Company 


Changes Name 
The Dooley & Braden Company, Rock 
Island, Ill., manufacturer of Nu-Way 
oil burners, has changed its name to the 
Nu-Way Corporation. 
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Frep W. ELLswortH 
Vice-President 


Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company 


New Orleans 





Read 2000 issues 
PRINTERS’ INK 


HAVE been interested in reading the 

various letters from those who have been 
acquainted with Printers’ INK for a quarter 
of a century or more. 

My first introduction to your most inter- 
esting publication was back in Battle Creek, 
Mich., along in the latter part of the ’80s, 
when my father, Alfred A. Ellsworth, was 
secretary of the Nichols & Shepards Com- 
pany, of that city, and, as such, had charge 
of its advertising. 

He subscribed for various periodicals, in- 
cluding The Atlantic Monthly, Scribner's 
Magazine, Harper's Magazine, Century, 
Manufacturer and Builder, etc., but among 
them all there was one little bit of a “two 
by four” that appealed to me more than any 
of the others, although I was but a kid. 
And the reason for the appeal was because 
I had an amateur printing outfit and had 
decided to make printing my life work. So 
consequently a magazine entitled Printers’ 
INK became immediately my “trade journal.” 

Since that time I doubt that I have failed 
to read from “kiver to kiver” a single one 
of the 2,000 or more numbers that have 
come from your press; and, so far as I can 
recall, there never has been an issue that 
did not contain at least one good idea that 
I could adapt to my own needs. 

On a few occasions it has been my privi- 
lege to assume the position of “contributor” 
to your pages, but in spite of this fact I 
have constant and genuine admiration for 
the uniformly high quality of the material 
that you give to your readers in such gener- 
ous quantities from week to week. 

As a specialty periodical, Printers’ Inx, 
in my judgment, is by all odds the best 
“buy” in the market, and has been all 
through the years that I have known it. 
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Salesmen and 
Distributors 


Our business is tosupply manufac- 
turers who do a national business 
with high grade salesmen for every 
territory. We would be pleased to 
have you tell usin confidence about 
yourself and what you want. Fur- 
thermore, if you enclose a dimein 
your letter we will mail information 
which will undoubtedly prove valu- 
able to you. 


SUPPLY & DEMAND, (Est.1921) 
1823 Broadway, New York City. 














ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


over §$ years covering Ohio and Michigan 
has a selling record second to none in the 
trade paper field. A producer of new busi- 
ness, character, personality, and ability above 
reproach, more interested in the future than 
present salary. though earning over $5,000 
a year and expense for the past five years, 
prefer present territory, Ohio, but is familiar 
with Eastern and Chicago territory. best of 
references. Wishes a desirable connection 
by June Ist. Or, can handle one or two 
good publications upon a part time basis—or 
straight commission. Address L. EHLBERT, 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















TOY BALLOONS 


and 


K BALLOON NOVELTIES 
for 


{ Advertising Purposes 


ern Reserve Rubber Co 
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Advertising Campaign Planned 
for Erie, Pa. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Erie, 
Pa., has raised a fund for a community 
advertising campaign. J. A. Andrew, 
chairman of the publicity bureau of the 
chamber, and Harry Boyd are in 
charge of campaign, the plans of which 
have not yet been completed. 


Electric Motor Account for 
H. A. Calahan Agency 


The Star Electric Motor Company, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of ball. 
bearing electric motors, has appointed 
The H. A. Calahan Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. usiness papers 
will be used. 


E. P. Erwin with F. J. Ross 


Agency 
E. P. Erwin, recently with Thresher 
Service, Inc., New York, has joined the 
F. J. Ross Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
with the New York office of Nelson 
Chesman & Company. 


O. E. Everett Joins “McCall’s 
Magazine” 


Oliver E. Everett, advertising mana- 
ger of the Dairymen’s League News, 
New York, for the last two years, has 
joined McCall’s Magazine, also of that 
city, as assistant to D. S. Root, promo- 
tion manager. 


H. A. Reading Joins 
Erwin, Wasey 


Hugh <A. Reading, formerly with 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, has 
joined the copy department of Erwin, 

asey & Company, Chicago. 


Milwaukee “Sentinel” 


Advances S. C. Speer 


Stanley C. Speer, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
and the Sunday Sentinel-Milwaukee 
Telegram, has been appointed advertis- 
ing director. 


Hosiery Account for Springfield 
Agency 
The Holyoke Silk Hosiery Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., has appointed the J. D. 
Bates Advertising Agency, Springfield, 
nae as advertising and sales coun 
sellor. 


L. A. Hofmann with “Farm 
Machinery-Hardware” 


Farm Machinery-Hardware, St. Louis, 
has appointed L. Hofmann to its 
advertising staff, 
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SALES AND 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
DESIRES CHANGE 


He has sales experience from the bot- 
tom up. For fifteen years was with 
large National advertiser, the last 
five in capacity of Assistant Sales 
and Advertising Manager. For past 
three years Sales and Advertising 
Manager with manufacturer introduc- 
ing specialty, with force of twenty- 
five salesmen. 


He has called personally on most of 
the wholesale grocers east of the 
Rockies, is competent to hire and 
handle salesmen; is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with most merchandising plans 
and is not a floater, having been in 
but two positions in eighteen years. 


He is 36 years old, Gentile, married; 
headquarters has ‘always been New 
York, but will move if the future ap- 
pears favorable. 


He is open for position as Sales 
Manager or Assistant Sales Manager 
with manufacturer, preferably operat- 
ing through the grocery trade or as 
merchandising manager for agency han- 
dling a number of grocery accounts. 


Address “‘Z,”’ Box 183, 
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CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LIMITED 
TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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Do You Want Proper 
Representation in New York? 

A Salesman and Sales 
Executive of 18 years’ suc- 
cessful experience with 3 
firms of highest rating 
wishes a new connection in 
an industry capable of ex- 
pansion. Whether it’s a 
manufactured product or a 
basic commodity is imma- 
terial. 

He knows Men, Markets 
and can Sell. 

40 years, American, 
never before sought a po- 
sition. Immediate income 
unimportant, but ultimate 
earning possibilities essen- 
tial. Will work direct or as 
Sales Agent and handle own 
accounts. For detailed in- 
formation address “ Y,” Box 
182, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Multigraph Ribbons Re inked inked 


Gray process costs only $6.00 a dozen. 
trial order will convince you that it is the best 
Re-Inking you can buy 


OursGusy 


Try it 


W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


‘Sees. B.67 West Broadway, New York City 





“GIBBONS knows CANADA” — 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3,25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., 
New York City 


TRY 
ie 
NEW YORE 


MAGAZINE WANTED 
Will buy existing publication; unde- 
veloped no objection, if field exists; 
or will pay for usable plan for publica- 
tion; must be one that may be issued 
in a Central State. News-Journal Co., 
Wilmingt Ohio. 

















Advertising Promotion 


If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publications 
Service, Incorporated. Suite 1004, 1841 
Broadway, New York City. 


Agency Partner Available 





Have accounts and capital to bring to 
a small, well established recognized 
agency. Or would like to form a part- 
nership with a man who wants to start 
in the agency business. New York 
City only. Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


IOWA IS READY 
—ARE YOU? 


Two men in their thirties, well 
recommended, familiar with dis- 
tributing problems, will cover 
State, run Branch, or organize 
crews. What have You? Address 
Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 


Paying publishing business for 
$15,000. Unlimited future in ex- 
clusive field. Fine opportunity for 
energetic man who will be given 
unlimited help to build future. 
Job seekers need not apply. This 
is a chance to invest in real prop- 
erty. If you have the money or 
wish to back someone who has 
character and will fit into group 
of successful business men, write 
to Brooks, 30 North Michigan, 
Chicago, for appointment. 











PRINTERS—To make room to instal 
a Kell press we will sacrifice our Hoe 
Stop Cylinder Press which is in good 
condition throughout. Bed 18 x 2% 
Has four form rollers: Also D. C. motor 
cumigueent. 4 by in me goss.ee f.0.b, 
our floor. S. Eason, ari 

Brooklyn. 7 oom 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Experienced trade paper solicitor, cover. 
ing New York and Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Exceptional opportunity for a producer. 
Salary or commission. State age and 
experience in detail. Box 618, P. IL 


Advertising Display Salesmen. We 
manufacture Genuine Photographs for 
window and counter displays, also a 
complete line of direct mail advertising 
and have a few choice territories 
for high grade salesmen, 
basis, exclusive territory. 

traway Company, Rutherford, New 
Jersey, giving full particulars as to ex- 
perience, references, etc., in first letter. 


SALESMEN 
WANTED 


We desire to add to our New York 
selling force two experienced salesmen 
who are capable of selling high class 
lithographed cloth and paper displays, 
cloth charts, posters, hangers, and out 
door signs. We have a modernly equipped 
plant with photo lith process, automatic 
offset presses and splendid Sketch De- 
partment. We can give the right men 
unusual support and co-operation in the 
way of sketches, dummies, samples and 
finest reproductions. Replies will be 
treated strictly confidential. 
Sweeney Lithograph Co., Inc. 
Belleville, N. J. 
Believille 1700 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Manufacturer of dental prepara- 
tion, located in Washington, D. C,, 
wants high-grade man as Sales 
Executive to develop and direct 
sales organization, open new terti- 
tory and supervise interior manage- 
ment. Must have practical experi- 
ence in drug field. Salary: $5,000 
and bonus. Write, giving full 
record past five years, age, religion, 
references, etc. Address R. © 
Sheridan, 401 Citizens National 
Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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If You Are a Successful Printing 
Salesman we offer you an excellent op- 
portunity to increase your income. Our 
product has an unusual sales appeal 
and our method of selling is based upon 
a weekly drawing account and com- 
missions. Give full particulars. Ad- 
dress Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 


We Want the Right Man | 


To secure advertising (for the world’s 
most important import, export, indus- 
trial and commercial directory) in each 
city in the United States having a popu- 
lation over 250,000. Strictly a commis- 
sion proposition. Sole and exclusive ter- 
ritory granted. All reasonable co-opera- 
tion. No advances, no expenses, no 
drawing account. Unusual opportunity. 
Apply by letter only, furnishing two 
references. Suite 1005, at 1841 Broad- 
way, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AT YOUR SERVICE—Splendid printery: 
Linotype, Ludlow, Miehles, Automatic, 
Duplex. Skilled organization, intelligent 
cooperation. Our specialty: publications 
and color printing. Box 616, P. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Woman, Vassar, assistant editor 
on monthly; publicity bureau; magazine 
publications; editorial on book of success- 
ful writer. Experience in New York 
City. Box 608, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Department: Young man, 
good personality, desires position in cir- 
culation dept. of high-class magazine; exp. 
Salary or salary and commission. Phone 
Sedgwick 9129 or Box 609, P. I. 
ARTIST 

Young man, 8 years’ experience letter- 
ing, design, also layouts, is looking for 
permanent connection with New York 
Agency or Art Service. Box 621, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 


Eight years copy chief for big New 
York agencies and manufacturers. Ad- 
dress Box 606, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
Young man, 25, working for the past 10 
years in union Ad composition offices, 
seeks position as compositor with oppor- 
tunity to do soliciting, layout drawing 
and copy writing. Box 620, P. I. 


Agency Man 


four years’ experience—copy, produc- 
tion, and account work—seeking perma- 
nent connection. Box 605, P. I. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Young man, practically experienced 
in Market Analysis, Sales Promotion, 
Writing and Execution of Advertising 
Material. Present position: Assistant 
to Vice-President of New York man- 
ufacturing organization. Education: 
seven years in Europe and American 
College degree. Christian. Preferred 
location: New York or Philadelphia. 
Box 617, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Production Assistant 
Young man with advertising agency 
desires to better his position where hard 
work and willingness to learn will be 
appreciated. Box 622, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Available at once. Experienced in all 
mediums. Will leave city. E. Arney— 
5006 N. Hermitage—Chicago, Illinois. 


ADVERTISING—RESEARCH 
College graduate, with 7 years’ experi- 
ence, desires connection with copy or 
research department of agency or cor- 
poration. Thoroughly trained copy writer, 
with natural talent for research work. 
Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—A MIND 
with a body and head, 24 years old. It 
is thoroughly schooled in the advertising 
field, having had 4% years’ experience— 
writing copy to handling production—and 
4 years’ Universit aan, $55.00 
weekly, complete. ox 619, P. I. 


MAKE-UP EDITOR on national maga- 
zine desires change. Limit of advance- 
ment reached. Thoroughly experienced 
in layout, make-up, proof-reading and 
in buying art work, cuts and printing. 
Young, single, with good background; 
has done some writing for publication. 
Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 

















Have had unusual success in trade 
paper field, and some growing publica- 
tion will find it profitable to add me to 
the staff. Headquarters in New York 
City, and would like to connect with 
local concern, or will represent outside 
trade paper. Address Box 610, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


SOME MANUFACTURER 


who requires a sales promotion man or 
advertising manager can advantageously 
use my services. Nine years’ sales promo- 
tion and advertising a, including 
personal solicitation. Able correspondent 
and copy writer. Age 26,single. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Available at 
once. Address Box 623, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Executive 


in New York. Graduate Cornell (A.B.) 
plussed by — years’ experience in ad- 
vertising work, both with advertisers and 
agencies. A thorough business and 
cultural background enables me to lift 
the burdens of detail and routine—as 
well as some of the heavy thinking— 
from executive shoulders. Box 615, P. I. 


MAIL ORDER 


Agents copy producing profit ratios 3.2 
and 2.6 in less than sixty days; produced 
over 3,900 inquiries in thirty days; one 
piece of follow-up turned loss into profit 
of 18.3 per cent; widely experienced 
with Agents, C. O. D. and Direct Sale 











of books, educational courses, household 
products, clothing, medicines, beauty 
preparations, spare time propositions, 
etc.; writes success, dramatic and direct 
sale copy; creates own ideas and layouts; 
salary $180 weekly. Box 603, P. I. 
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OUR 
Principal Clients 


ARE: 


Armour and Company 


Dona Castile — Luxor Toiletries 


Fansteel Products 
Company 


Balkite Radio Power Units 


Alfred Decker & Cohn. 


Society Brand Clothes 


“e~ 


The JOHN H. DUNHAM (Company 
Advertising 
TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 
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Form 26.9% of the Important 
Farm Market 


OUNTIES with buying 

ability above the average 

form the most important farm 
market. There are 3044 counties 
in the United States. Based on the 
number of farms operated by 
white farmers, farm production, 
and farm property value, 39.3% 
or 1198 counties have.a farm pur- 
chasing power over 100%.* 


Zone 7 (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan) has 
447 counties—14.6% of the total 


in the United States. 323 or 
72.4% are better than the aver- 
age. This is 26.9% of the total 
counties in the country above 
100%. 


Of the first 1000 of those above 
100% Zone 7 has 297 or 29.7%. 
In other words, 66.4% of The 
Chicago Territory constitutes 
29.7% of the best farm market in 
the entire country. In the first 
500 of all prosperous counties there 
are 202 or 40.4% located in Zone 
7. These 202 counties are 45.2% 
of all counties in Zone ‘7. Again, 
the five states have 52% of the 
first 100 counties above 
100%. 

Not only are the prosper- 
ous counties concentrated 
in The Chicago Terri- 
tory but the individual 
counties in it rank excep- 
tionally high. 14 counties 
have a buying power 





above 400%, 28 above 300%, and 
143 above 200%. i 


The Chicago Tribune is the dom 
inating newspaper of this rich 
section. In 1151 towns in The Chik 
cago Territory it reaches at least 
20% of all the families. In 179) 
towns of 5000 population or moré 
the average coverage is 67% of 
the families. In 509 towns of 100 
population or more the average 
coverage is 65%. In 642 towns 
of less than 1000 it is 47%. Such 
widespread circulation makes The 
Tribune a_ powerful influence 
among consumers and dealers. 


With few exceptions farmers buy 
what merchants stock. To reach 
the dealer as well as the bankers 
and prosperous residents of these 
five states The Chicago Tribune 
is singularly effective. During 
a recent survey it was revealed 
that 72% of the jobbers and 
72.670 of the retailers were in- 
fluenced by Tribune advertising, 
They push merchandise which is 
advertised in The Tribune. 

There is an impressive and vitally 
important story cf the circulation 


and influence of The 
Tribune in these 
five states and 447 
counties. The _ results 


obtained by _ manu 
facturers through 
Tribune advertising are 


interesting. Let a 
Tribune salesman _ tell” 
you about them. Me 


The Chicago Tribune | 








[THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER) 
GROW WITH THE TRIBUNE IN 1926! 


*Figures supplied by the Farm Journal, 
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